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RUSSELL  STURGIS 


RUSSELL  STURGIS  was  the  one  man  to  whom  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  has  given  an  honorary 
degree.  It  conferred  upon  him  in  1893  the  degree  of  "  Doctor 
of  Philosophy."  It  honored  itself  in  honoring  him.  No 
graduate  of  the  College  has  done  more  to  educate  all  English- 
speaking  people  and  especially  those  of  this  country,  in  the  love 
of  what  is  really  true  and  beautiful  in  all  the  arts  of  design. 
Indeed,  is  there  any  American  who  has  done  more  in  this 
fruitful  field?  His  works  remain — carefully  considered,  the 
result  of  thorough  study,  and  sympathetic  insight — to  speak 
to  us  the  words  that  he  loved  to  speak  while  he  walked  among 
men.  Thus  he  yet  speaketh,  though  he  has  been  taken  from 
us  to  the  larger  scope  and  more  perfect  insight  of  the  world 
to  come. 

He  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  October, 
1836.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  New  York  at  an  early 
age,  studied  in  the  public  schools,  entered  the  Free  Academy 
(as  we  called  it  then)  in  1852  and  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1856.  His  father  was  a  shipping  mer- 
chant and  at  one  time  Commissioner  of  Pilots,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  useful  and  active  in  cooperating  with  his  fel- 
lows in  making  the  city  of  New  York  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Sturgis  was  Secretary,  afterwards  President,  of  the  Clio- 
nian  Society,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manhattan 
Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  He  was  one  of  a  group  of  stu- 
dents who  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  both  political  and  literary, 
and  who  were  very  much  together.  James  Weir  Mason, 
Lewis  S.  Bayles,  Franklin  S.  Rising,  Henry  A.  Post,  James 
Lyman  Van  Buren,  were  all  members  of  this  little  company, 
and  all  graduated.     Cleveland  Campbell  was  another,  and  one 
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of  the  most  brilliant,  who  did  not  stay  to  graduate.*  They 
all  had  that  inexpressible  charm  which  is  characteristic  of 
men  who  really  love  the  best  things,  whose  ambitions  are  high 
and  whose  lives  are  noble.  Broadway  was  not  then  as 
crowded  as  it  is  now.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  some  of  the 
group  to  whom  I  have  referred  strolling  up  and  down  in  the 
winter,  arrayed  with  the  gray  or  plaid  shawls  that  were  then 
affected  by  young  men  instead  of  an  overcoat.  Campbell 
loved  to  wear  the  plaid  of  his  clan.  The  rest  of  us  more  com- 
monly were  arrayed  in  sober  gray. 

We  discussed  Longfellow  and  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
We  debated  especially  over  "  Maud,"  which  was  then  just 
published;  and  above  all,  we  discussed  politics.  These  were 
the  early  days  of  the  Republican  party.  The  brilliant  and 
dashing  figure  of  Fremont  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
we  waxed  warm,  in  the  debating  societies  and  out  of  them, 
about  the  Union  and  slavery,  and  the  possible  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  territories,  and  threats  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  that  were  from  time  to  time  renewed.  Then  came 
the  great  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  and  the  cam- 
paign of  i860.  Politics  were  more  picturesque  in  those  days. 
The  Republicans  marched  as  wide-awakes,  with  caps  and  capes 
and  torches  and  banners.  In  all  of  this  interest  and  excite- 
ment Sturgis  took  a  part.  We  were  all  patriots.  We  loved 
the  country  with  absolute  devotion,  and  all  the  stress  and 
storm  of  the  time  increased  the  ardor  of  every  one  of  us. 

But  we  were  not  indifferent  to  the  work  of  life.  Sturgis 
was  studying  architecture  in  this  city  and  in  Munich.  He 
travelled.  He  made  measured  drawings  of  important  build- 
ings, and  he  became  associated  in  the  practice  of  architecture 
with  one  of  the  College  graduates,  Peter  B.  Wight,  of  the  class 
of  1855.  He  assisted  Wight  in  the  plans  for  the  Academy 
of  Design.  This  beautiful  Venetian  edifice,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  23d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  was  erected  by  the 
liberality   of  our  citizens.     It   has   since   unfortunately  been 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  author  of  this  article  was  one 
of  this  group   (Ed.)- 
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taken  down,  to  make  way  for  the  enormous  building  of  the 
MetropoHtan  Life,  Both  in  its  exterior  and  interior  decora- 
tions it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  New  York. f 

While  engaged  in  the  study  of  his  profession,  he,  in  com- 
pany with  two  or  three  men  of  like  mind,  edited  a  little  art 
periodical  known  as  The  Nezv  Path.  It  expressed  the  enthusi- 
asm which  these  young  men  drew  in  at  every  breath  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  time,  and  which  they  put  into  art  and 
architecture. 

Sturgis  devoted  special  attention  to  the  interior  decoration 
of  buildings,  so  as  to  make  each  structure  an  harmonious 
whole.  Perhaps  his  most  characteristic  book  is  The  Interde- 
pendence of  the  Arts  of  Design.  In  reading  these  lectures  of 
his,  delivered  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  one  hears  our 
friend  speaking.  They  were  lectures,  and  they  have  some- 
thing of  the  freshness  and  informality  of  Sturgis's  conversa- 
tion and  of  those  delightful  informal  talks  which  none  that 
heard  can  ever  forget. 

While  Sturgis  was  preparing  for  his  profession,  he  studied 
Ruskin,  with  the  original  plates,  and  through  Ruskin  he  came 
to  know  Turner.  But  he  was  never  satisfied  to  take  things  at 
second  hand,  so  he  studied  Turner  himself,  not  only  in  the 
Lihcr  Studiorum,  to  prints  of  which  he  had  access  in  New 
York,  but  in  the  great  originals  which  are  extant  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Europe.  This  is  what  he  says  of  this  great  painter 
in  the  book  to  which  I  have  referred  (page  47)  : 

When  the  real  Turnerean  begins  to  talk  Turner,  it  is  hard  to  stop  him, 
and  I  must  control  my  own  utterances,  because  to  one  who  has  studied 
long,  and  heartily  enjoyed  the  Turner  painting  of  mist  and  fog,  cloud 
and  storm,  rain  and  snow,  foam  and  spray,  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
bewitching  in  the  whole  of  modern  art.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  of  the  ancients  ever  tried  to  do  it.  Titian  was  a  great  landscape 
painter  and  loved  the  mountain  country  about  Cadorc,  but  what  would 
he  have  said,  had  you  asked  him  to  paint  the  mountain  mists  as  his 
principal   subject? 

tThis  building  has  been  rcerected  as  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdcs 
in  142  St.  near  Convent  Ave.,  thus  appropriately  retaining  its  vicinity  to 
the  College.  Changes  have  been  made  both  in  its  interior  and  its  exterior 
to  adapt  it  to  its  new  purpose,  but  in  general  effect  it  is  unmistakeably 
the  same  structure  (Ed.). 
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In  1864  he  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Danford  Newton 
Barney.  Six  children  of  this  marriage,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  survive. 

From  i860  to  1880  Sturgis  was  engaged  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  New  York  City.  He  designed  some 
beautiful  college  buildings  for  Yale  University,  among  them 
the  Chapel  and  Durfee  and  Farnam  Halls.  In  recognition  of 
his  ability  Yale  conferred  upon  him  in  1870  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  The  charming  residences  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Nos.  4  and  6  West  57th  Street,  and  many 
other  residences  and  business  buildings  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  are  among  his  works  of  this  period.  To  two  of 
these  I  draw  especial  attention,  because  they  illustrate  his  way 
of  working.  He  was  retained  to  design  a  building  for  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  on  State  Street,  Albany.  He 
met  with  the  officers  of  the  bank,  obtained  from  them  a  detailed 
description  of  precisely  the  space  they  required,  and  the  uses 
to  which  this  space  would  be  put,  then  designed  the  interior 
and  last  of  all  the  exterior.  To  my  mind  this  is  his  most 
beautiful  building.  He  also  designed  a  Congregational  Church 
in  Minneapolis.  His  clients  did  not  wish  a  Gothic  design,  but 
something  adapted  for  what  is  sometimes  called  an  Institu- 
tional Church.  This  he  gave  them.  It  is  not  a  beautiful 
building,  but  it  is  absolutely  convenient  for  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  put. 

He  was  not  above  applying  his  art  to  humbler  uses,  and  in 
1875  he  made  a  design  for  three  tenement  houses  in  West  19th 
Street,  which  were  built  under  his  supervision.  These  were 
at  the  time  in  the  front  rank  of  improved  tenements. 

In  all  his  professional  work  he  was  most  thorough.  No 
client  of  his  ever  complained  that  the  task  was  in  any  way 
slighted.  He  gave  minute  and  intelligent  supervision  to  the 
work  of  construction.  Of  his  minor  achievements,  perhaps 
two  of  the  most  beautiful  are  the  Memorial  Font  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Hanover,  and  the  monument  to  David  E. 
Wheeler,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  It  is  impossible  to  enum- 
erate all  his  professional  successes.     I  mention  these  because 
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I  am  familiar  with  them,  and  because  the  voice  of  many  ob- 
servers has  pronounced  them  fitting  and  harmonious. 

These  typify  the  characteristics  of  his  Hfe.  Was  there  ever 
a  more  sympathetic  soul:  tranquil,  serene,  affectionate,  and, 
above  all,  thorough,  painstaking  and  conscientious?  He  loved 
literature  no  less  than  art.  He  had  a  rich,  mellow  and  flexible 
voice.  It  was  a  rare  delight  to  listen  to  his  reading.  There 
were  several  years  in  his  later  life,  when  for  a  series  of  even- 
ings at  his  home  on  Stuyvesant  Square,  he  read  aloud  to  a  few 
friends.  These  readings  were  as  musical  as  the  melodies  of 
the  great  singers,  and  were  inspired  by  absolute  sympathy  and 
appreciation  of  all  that  the  author  sought  to  express.  It  is 
related  that  when  Longfellow  heard  Fanny  Kemble  read  the 
"  Building  of  the  Ship,"  he  said  that  he  had  never  before 
appreciated  his  own  poem.  If  Scott  or  Tennyson  or  Brown- 
ing could  have  heard  Sturgis  read  their  poems,  they  might 
have  said  the  same.  The  "Bugle-song"  especially  lingers  in 
my  memory.  Its  echoes  do  indeed,  like  all  the  recollections  of 
our  delightful  companionship, 

"  roll    from   soul    to    soul 
And   grow    forever   and    forever." 

An  artist  whom  he  counselled,  gives  this  graphic  description. 

"  He  was  always  very  kind  to  me  and  helped  me  in  many  ways  con- 
nected with  painting.  I  always  looked  up  to  him  as  to  an  oracle  in  all 
matters.  Indeed,  I  have  most  vivid  recollections  of  delightful  evenings 
spent  with  him — the  Wordsworth  readings  and  the  stereopticon  talks  on 
art  and  architecture. 

"  He  was  most  gifted  and  cultivated,  and  his  standards  were  so  high  and 
his  feeling  for  beauty  so  lofty,  that  to  have  known  him  helped  one  to 
live  on  a  higher  plane,  in  every  way." 

In  1878  I  proposed  in  the  Board  of  Education,  then  also  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College,  the  creation  in  the  College 
of  a  Chair  of  Architecture  and  the  Arts  of  Design.  It  was 
part  of  our  scheme  that  the  professor  should  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  should  not  be  required  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  College.  I  had  seen  this  method 
work  well  in  the  schools  of  law.  Sturgis  was  the  first  and 
only  professor  who  filled  that  chair,  and  he  filled  it  with  the 
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utmost  acceptance.  His  lectures  were  most  helpful  to  the  stu- 
dents. I  have  often  heard  those  who  served  with  him  on  the 
Faculty  say  that  his  counsels  were  always  suggestive  and  wise. 
He  was  never  in  a  hurry,  never  flurried,  and  he  knew  how  in 
his  quiet  way  and  with  his  musical  voice  to  express  his  thoughts 
most  clearly  and  impress  them  distinctly  upon  others. 

In  1880  he  decided  that  he  must  go  to  Europe  to  study  his 
profession  and  all  its  allied  arts  more  thoroughly,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  also  wise  to  carry  on  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren there.  So  he  parted  from  us.  The  College  kept  the 
chair  open  for  him  for  two  or  three  years,  but  as  he  did  not 
return,  and  the  Trustees  could  not  find  a  successor,  the  chair 
was  abolished. 

He  remained  in  Germany,  Italy  and  France  from  1880  to 
1884.  He  brought  back  to  this  country  what  was  probably 
the  best  collection  of  photographs  and  drawings  of  buildings 
and  other  decorations  that  was  to  be  found  in  America. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Board  of  this  city.  His  absolute  im- 
partiality, discrimination  and  good  judgment  eminently  quali- 
fied him  for  this  position.  It  was  a  public  misfortune  that  the 
city  did  not  continue  long  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  services. 
Political  considerations  which  the  Civil  Service  Board  could 
not  control,  unfortunately  intervened,  and  he  resigned.  But 
probably  it  was  in  the  public  interest  that  Mr.  Sturgis  should 
go  back  to  distinct  professional  work.  From  1885  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  was  our  great  art  critic.  None  was  more 
appreciative  or  discriminating.  None  could  possibly  have 
been  more  void  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  prejudice,  pride 
or  passion.  Since  1865  he  had  been  a  constant  contributor 
to  the  Nation  of  articles  and  critiques  relating  to  the  fine  arts. 
When  the  Nation  was  united  with  the  Evening  Post  he  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Post,  but  his  work  was  not  limited 
to  these  journals.  The  Architectural  Record,  The  Architec- 
tural Review,  Century,  Scrihner's,  The  North-American  Re- 
viezv,  and  many  other  periodicals  were  enriched  by  his  indus- 
trious pen.     He  was  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  1890 
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Webster's  Dictionary,  so  far  as  the  department  of  art  is  con- 
cerned, and  he  has  recently  been  engaged  upon  a  revision  of 
this  dictionary.  He  was  the  art  editor  for  Johnson's,  now 
Appleton's  Encyclop<rdia,  completed  in  1895,  and  of  the  Ency- 
clopccdia  Americana,  1904-05.  He  was  an  important  con- 
tributor to  the  New  International  Encyclopcedia  (1901-03). 
He  had  charge  of  the  department  of  ornamental  art  and  medi- 
aeval archeology  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  completed  in  1891, 
and  he  has  since  been  engaged  on  the  supplement  to  that  work. 

Besides  these  important  contributions  to  dictionaries  and 
encyclopaedias,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  involved  a  special 
blessing,  he  was  the  author  of  many  volumes  which  are  of 
permanent  value  and  which  stand  as  the  best  expression  of 
American  thought  in  art.  His  style  was  not  as  pictorial  as 
that  of  Ruskin.  Perhaps  no  writer  in  our  language,  during 
the  last  century,  had  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  that  great  mas- 
ter. But  Sturgis  was  the  greater  art  critic.  He  had  the 
quality  of  impartiality  which  Ruskin  never  had.  His  style 
was  luminous  and  clearly  expressive  of  his  clear  thought.  Pro- 
fessor Barton  used  to  say  to  us  that,  if  a  man  thought  a  thing 
clearly,  he  could  express  it  clearly.  Perhaps  this  is  not  always 
true.     It  certainly  was  so  in  Sturgis's  case. 

I  have  spoken  of  one  of  his  books.  His  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, Artist's  Way  of  Working  in  the  Various  Handicrafts 
and  Arts  of  Design,  Hozv  to  Judge  Architecture,  Appreciation 
of  Sculpture,  Appreciation  of  Pictures,  and  A  Dictionary  of 
Architecture  and  Building,  are  others. 

The  most  accurate  description  of  Sturgis's  qualifications  for 
writing  these  admirable  books  is  to  be  found  in  a  remark  of 
Goethe  to  Eckermann :  "  We  see  in  the  works  of  the  old  Ger- 
man architecture  the  flower  of  an  extraordinary  state  of  things. 
Whoever  comes  immediately  close  to  such  a  flower  will  only 
stare  at  it  with  astonishment;  but  he  who  sees  into  the  secret 
inner  life  of  the  plant,  into  the  stirring  of  its  powers,  and 
observes  how  the  flower  gradually  unfolds  itself,  sees  the 
matter  with  quite  different  eyes — he  knows  zvhat  he  sees." 

He  was  president  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York 
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for  four  terms;  was  the  first  president  of  the  Fine  Arts  Con- 
federation, was  officer  and  a  member  of  the  committees  of  the 
National  Society  of  Mural  Painters,  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society,  and  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  He  lectured  on  the  fine  arts  at  Columbia, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  at  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Bal- 
timore, and  before  many  other  associations.  In  short,  he  was 
a  great  teacher  of  his  beloved  profession.  No  one  under- 
stood its  distinctive  characteristics  better  than  he.  To  quote 
from  his  book  on  The  Artist's  Way  of  Working  (Volume  I, 
page  5): 

The  artist  then  is  not  a  man  who  has  thought  at  leisure,  and  has 
gone  to  his  piece  of  material  with  his  mind  made  up,  and  prepared  to  do 
his  piece  of  technical  work.  As  an  able  thinker  rises  to  speak  "  extempo- 
raneously" as  we  say,  that  is  without  having  written  down  the  exact 
words  which  he  intends  to  use  on  that  occasion,  and  speaks  fluently  and 
to  the  point,  forgetting  little  of  what  he  would  like  to  say,  and  bringing 
together,  as  he  goes  on,  much  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  when  he  arose, 
so  the  artist  in  form  and  color,  is  one  who  renders  thought  with  his 
fingers,  in  a  way  quite  inexplicable  to  one  who  has  not  something  of  the 
instinct,  together  with  a  little  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  such  things. 
His  thoughts  are  generally  expressible  only  in  the  language  of  the  art 
which  he  is  practising:  and  as  this  language  is  known  to  the  outside 
world  only  by  study  of  the  work  of  art  itself,  it  follows  that  the  purpose 
of  the  artist,  his  mental  processes  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the 
movement  of  his  intelligence  which  partly  precedes  and  partly  accompanies 
the  work  of  his  hands. 

In  1870  Sturgis  became  a  member  of  the  Century  Associa- 
tion. He  and  John  La  Farge  were  among  the  best  loved 
members  of  that  famous  club.  They  were  dear  to  each  other, 
were  often  to  be  seen  in  familiar  converse  in  its  pleasant  rooms, 
and  thoroughly  appreciated  each  other's  professional  and  per- 
sonal qualities.  It  was  a  delight  to  hear  Sturgis  speak,  as  he 
often  did,  of  La  Farge's  great  painting  of  the  Ascension  in  the 
church  of  that  name  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  loth 
Street. 

Sturgis  was  always  a  loyal  son  and  friend  of  the  College. 
The  committee  of  the  Alumni  who  were  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  plans  which  were  submitted  for  the  new  college 
buildings,  at  the  time  of  the  limited  competition  which  was 
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undertaken  by  the  Trustees,  consulted  with  him  and  were 
larg-ely  moved  by  his  advice  to  their  recommendation  of  the 
Colleg-iate  Gothic  plans  of  George  B.  Post.  His  informal 
address  on  art  before  our  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  June, 
1906.  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it. 

There  are  in  my  possession  two  letters  of  Sturgis  to  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  one  of  which  describes  so  graphically  a  notable 
day  in  New  York,  and  the  other  of  which  expresses  so  accu- 
rately the  feelings  of  our  people  on  a  day  of  our  greatest  sor- 
row, that  I  quote  them  both. 

New  York,  April  3rd  /6s 
Monday  evening. 
My  dear  Mr.  Norton: 

To-day  at  noon  I  began  a  note  to  you  at  my  office  but  was  interrupted. 
It  was  exactly  twelve  by  Trinity  Church  clock,  which  looks  into  my 
windows  from  the  outer  side  of  Broadway,  but  when  the  bells  struck 
the  hour  it  could  not  be  heard  for  the  unmusical  jangle  of  all  the  bells 
of  the  chime  which  struck  up  together  without  tune  or  measure.  So 
instinctively  looking  out,  I  saw  the  flag  flying  from  the  spire;  and  at  once 
went  down  and  into  Wall  Street  to  hear  the  news.  I  found  an  improvised 
meeting  filling  the  street  at  its  widest  part  with  a  dense  crowd,  solid  from 
William  Street  to  Hanover  in  front  of  the  Custom  House;, an  unanimous 
crowd,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  sympathizing  crowd  I  was  ever  a  part 
of  in  all  these  four  years  of  great  meetings  in  New  York.  A  wonder- 
fully effective,  well-devised,  coherent  and  popular  speech  was  made  by 
Chittenden  whose  name  is  on  the  government  paper  money  and  bonds, 
whom  I  knew  slightly  three  years  ago,  without  supposing  that  there  was 
in  him  material  of  which  a  stump  speaker  could  be  made.  The  responses 
came  as  pat  as  if  there  had  been  a  liturgy  for  the  occasion.  I  give  speaker 
and  audience  credit  for  being  well  in  harmony,  each  with  other. 

The  name  of  the  President  was  greeted,  each  time  it  was  spoken,  with 
the  most  unmeasured  applause.  Neither  Sherman  nor  Grant  nor  the 
Army  nor  the  victory  were  greeted  with  such  cheers  as  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  when  Mr.  Chittenden  spoke  of  his  fear  that  "that 
great  man's  heart "  would  be  too  magnanimous,  the  crowd  approved 
wonderfully  of  the  words  in  quotation  marks  and  heard  very  little  of 
what  followed  amid  their  cheers.  I  went  back  to  my  office  in  some 
astonishment  at  the  aptness  to  learn  shown  by  New  Yorkers  in  war  time. 
St.  Lawrence  County  is  not  more  loyal  and  could  not  be  more  enthusiastic 
than  Wall  Street  was  to-day.  The  meeting,  by  the  way,  kept  together  in 
undiminished  numbers,  from  half  past  eleven  until  after  four. 

I  have,  to-night,  a  long  letter  from  my  friend  Col.  Van  Buren  on  the 
Corps   Staff  of  the   Ninth   Corps,   from   which    (it   is   in   cipher  he   used 
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for  that  purpose)  I  learn  much  of  the  preliminary  movements  and 
changes  which  preceded  this  great  struggle.  This  helps  me  to  understand 
what  the  army  has  done ;  but  I  always  wait  for  my  complete  knowledge 
of  what  has  taken  place  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal.  This,  on 
Saturday,  gives  us  information  which  is  of  value. 

Boston,  April  15,  1865. 
Saturday   morning. 
My  dear  Mr.  Norton: 

I  intended  to  write  to  you  on  several  matters,  but  this  morning's  news 
makes  it  impossible.  I  feel  my  own  loss  more  than  I  do  the  nation's. 
I  did  not  know  how  much  I  loved  him.  Leaning  on  him  and  looking  up 
to  him  in  confidence  for  so  long  a  time, — love  has  grown  up. 

The  nation  may  have  gained  as  well  as  lost  by  change  of  Magistrates, 
but  you  and  I  have  only  lost.  I  feel  somewhat  astray,  as  though  mem- 
bers of  my  own  immediate  family  were  dead.  Thank  God,  that  with 
them  all  is  well. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1909,  Sturgis  passed  quietly 
and  peacefully  from  among  men.  His  widow  and  children 
have  the  priceless  treasure  of  his  memory.  If  it  be  given  to 
the  souls  of  the  departed  to  know  what  men  are  engaged  in 
here,  it  must  needs  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  that  his  works  are 
fruitful ;  that  there  is  not  in  any  one  of  them  a  mean  or  narrow 
or  sordid  thought,  and  that  they  are  a  constant  inspiration  not 
merely  to  the  love  of  the  true  and  beautiful  in  art,  but  to  that 
thorough  and  conscientious  work,  without  which  success  in 
any  calling  is  impossible. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler,  '56. 


A  MORAL  SATISFACTION  IN  THE  WRITING 
OF  A  BOOK* 

^^  1\I  ^'  S^^'"  roared  old  Sam  Johnson,  glaring  over  his  spec- 
i  ^  tacles  at  the  downtrodden  but  happy  Bosvvell — "  No 
man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote  except  for  money."  These 
late  years  the  reading  world  has  been  hearing  so  many  stories, 
ad  safietafcm,  ad  nauseam  and  ad  miseriam,  of  the  money  made 
from  the  sale  of  some  new  novel,  of  this  or  that  "  best  seller," 
that,  being  by  the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe  a  commercial 
people,  we  are  almost  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  contemptuous  contention  that  man  must  write  for  money 
or  be  a  blockhead. 

In  these  days,  writing  has  become  largely,  if  not  entirely  a 
commercial  matter.  There  is  no  longer  any  cult  of  author- 
ship, such  as  existed  even  as  late  as  a  decade  ago,  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  uninitiated  with  reverential  awe.  Books  have 
become  just  so  much  merchandise,  sold  by  sample,  with  a 
fixed  discount  for  quantity,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  steel 
rails,  canned  goods  or  underwear;  and  the  writing  of  most  of 
them  is  scarcely  less  material  a  process  of  manufacture  than 
the  puddling  of  the  steel,  the  soldering  of  covers  on  the  cans, 
or  the  sewing  of  buttons  on  the  underwear.  But  there  is  a 
satisfaction,  not  expressible  in  royalty  figures,  to  be  derived 
from  the  writing  of  a  book  that  performs  some  social,  human 
service  however  small  and  humble.  It  is  of  this  satisfaction 
that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 

"  The  author  who  talks  about  his  own  books,"  said  Disraeli 
in  a  speech  to  a  visiting  delegation  of  young  literary  men,  "is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  mother  who  talks  about  her  own  chil- 
dren." If  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  was  correct  and  justified 
in  his  comparison — and  undoubtedly  he  was — what  must  be 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
March  31,  1908. 
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said  of  the  writer  of  one  book  who  so  far  forgets  the  modesty 
proper  to  such  a  comparatively  insignificant  achievement  as 
to  compose  an  essay  on  the  writing  of  a  single  volume?  Does 
he  not  deserve  unqualified  reprobation?  Should  he  not  be 
cast  into  that  outer  darkness  under  cover  of  which  the  vulgar 
self-advertiser  spends  himself  concocting  shameless  schemes 
whereby  he  may  coin  his  brains  into  sordid  dollars?  I  can 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  nothing  less  urgent  and  unmistak- 
ably indicative  of  your  feelings  in  this  matter  than  the  unso- 
licited request  of  several  members  of  the  society  for  just  this 
thing,  and  the  positive  assurance  of  our  president  that  I  will 
be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  immodesty,  could  possibly 
have  induced  me  to  put  these  remarks  on  paper. 

My  first  book,  I  determined,  should  not  be  spun  out  of  the 
inner  workings  of  a  mind  only  slightly  trained  to  literary  and 
intellectual  expression.  It  should  embody  the  results  of  some 
observation,  of  mind  activity  on  external  things  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women  whose  homes  were  far  from  my  own. 

I  can  well  remember  reading,  while  yet  quite  a  lad — it  was 
in  Buckle,  if  I  mistake  not — this  pregnant  sentence:  "  Nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  souls."  This  idea  impressed  me 
deeply.  It  haunted  my  ruminative  moments  for  years.  Slowly 
but  persistently  there  formed  in  my  mind  the  conception,  the 
project  of  studying,  grasping,  understanding,  this  soul  of  na- 
tions. It  became  an  ambition  to  determine,  by  study  and 
travels,  the  dominant,  intellectual  and  spiritual  quality  of  each 
living  national  stock,  and  then  to  set  forth,  in  as  attractive 
literary  guise  as  might  be,  this  quality,  so  that  the  world  in 
general,  and  the  American  reading  world  in  particular,  might 
understand  the  "  genius  "  of  each  of  the  peoples  of  the  older 
continents. 

And  ciii  honof  In  this  crucible,  this  melting-pot  of  races 
and  peoples,  it  behooves  us  to  look  well  to  the  ingredients  of 
the  mixture  that  is  making  the  American  nation  of  the  future. 
If  the  fully  fused  mass  is  to  be  homogeneous  and  plastic,  so 
that  the  hand  of  destiny  may  mould  it  to  the  noblest  shapes 
and  uses,  we  must  be  sure  of  the  malleability,  the  ductihty. 
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and  the  tensile  strength  of  each  and  all  of  the  component 
materials. 

Not  by  volumes,  but  by  libraries,  is  measured  what  has  been 
written  and  compiled,  in  every  country  and  tongue,  on  the 
hard,  biting  economic  facts  about  each  nation  and  people  that 
are  told  in  the  market  reports,  and  in  the  tables  of  mill  prod- 
ucts, crop  statistics  and  railroad  mileage.  But  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  virility,  of  that  sustaining  vitality  of 
ideals  which  has  made  certain  national  types  almost  immortal, 
of  the  great  ideas  that  have  formed  and  are  forming  peoples 
out  of  raw  tribes,  of  the  psychology  of  nations,  there  is  nothing, 
or  very  little,  worth  mentioning.  Peoples,  however,  have 
forming  and  informing  ideals,  noble  or  ignoble,  and  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  truly  do  have  souls. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  or  finer  illustration  in  all  history- 
of  the  persistence  of  national  ideals  under  long  and  cruel  ad- 
versity than  the  survival  of  the  Polish  nation.  Peoples  morally 
lacking  or  degenerate  do  not  survive  in  essence.  Survival, 
conversely,  is  evidence  of  fitness  in  nations  as  well  as  in  indi- 
viduals. As  national  institutions,  as  states,  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed, but  there  is  a  spirit  outliving  mere  forms.  Every 
nation  that  lives  without  a  country,  every  race  that  has  acquired 
the  individual  force  enabling  it  to  continue  its  contributions 
to  other  nations,  instead  of  living  on  their  bounty,  in  thought 
and  art  and  influence,  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
future.  The  Polish  question,  moreover,  has  a  vital  signifi- 
cance for  Americans.  There  are  now  nearly  four  millions  of 
this  highly  developed  Slav  race  settled  in  this  country,  rapidly 
becoming  bone  and  sinew  of  American  life.  Their  tempera- 
ment and  genius  are  factors  in  more  than  one  of  our  problems. 
Here  was  a  theme  splendidly  fitting  for  one  volume  in  the 
series  it  was  my  humble  ambition  to  write. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  literary  periodicals  were  publishing 
articles  on  the  country  of  Scott,  of  Ruskin,  of  Dickens,  of 
Balzac,  of  Goethe.  The  reading  public,  moreover,  was  just 
then  absorbed  in  the  historical  romances  of  Sienkiewicz's 
Trilogy.     Why  not  a  series  of  papers  on  the  country  of  Sien- 
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kiewicz  ?  Such  a  series  might  well  form  the  basis  for  a  book 
on  Poland  and  the  Poles,  the  most  idealistic  of  peoples,  a  folk, 
indeed,  who  have  brought  idealism  almost  to  its  rediictio  ad 
absurdum. 

Eight  years  with  a  publishing  house  had  begun  to  cast 
around  me  the  paralyzing  influences  of  rut  and  routine.  I 
determined  to  cut  loose  from  these  moorings  and  venture  out 
into  the  deep  waters  of  a  zveltreise.  Poland  beckoned  to  me, 
the  more  alluringly  since  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
daughter  of  a  Polish  exile  who  had  found  a  home  in  this  coun- 
try in  which  to  rear  his  expatriated  family,  but  had  later  re- 
turned to  his  native  land. 

There  were  many  editors  to  interview  as  to  possible  articles, 
a  good  camera  to  be  bought,  several  foreign  languages  to 
"  brush  up  "  on,  and  a  few  letters  of  introduction  to  tuck  away 
in  my  pocket.  One  mild  day  in  March,  1900,  with  my  steam- 
ship ticket  to  London  (and  back  to  New  York)  paid  for,  I 
started  for  the  shores  of  the  old  world.  Never  did  mariner 
since  the  days  of  Columbus  need  more  courage  or  feel  more 
qualms  or  misgivings  as  he  set  sail.  But  that  is  not  part  of 
the  story  I  am  now  trying  to  tell.  From  Cork  to  Irkutsk, 
from  Finisterre  to  Stamboul,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Helsingfors 
— my  wander jahr  was  replete  with  the  joy  of  seeing  new  places 
and  making  friends  with  new  men  and  women.  It  was  almost 
a  liberal  education  in  itself. 

My  tour  of  the  country  of  Kosciuszko  and  Copernicus,  of 
Chopin  and  Paderewski,  began  with  a  most  impressive  "  func- 
tion." During  the  celebration  of  the  five  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  University  of  Cracow,  the  delegation  of  Amer- 
ican professors  chose  me  to  lay  on  the  tomb  of  Kosciuszko  in 
the  Wawel  a  wreath  as  a  token  of  American  remembrance. 
This  was  a  singularly  appropriate  and  fortunate  introduction 
to  the  Polish  country  with  its  noble  past. 

My  self-imposed  task  took  me  to  all  the  principal  points  of 
historic  and  present  day  interest  in  all  sections  of  the  former 
Polish  commonwealth,  observing  men,  life  and  conditions,  and 
studying  institutions,  customs,  manners,  and — at  rather  infre- 
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quent  intervals — books.  Everywhere  I  was  received  with  not 
only  uninistakable  sincerity  and  unfailing  courtesy,  but  in 
general  with  enthusiastic  hospitality  and  often  with  a  perfect 
abandon  of  welcome.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  "  le  pnh- 
licisfe  Amcrkain"  who  had  come  over  the  ocean  to  see  and 
write  about  "  nous  pattvres  Polonuis." 

That  the  Poles  have  had  their  faults  and  shortcomings, 
serious  and  glaring  ones  (some  of  them  persisting  to  the  pres- 
ent), that,  in  a  measure,  their  insubordination  and  unwise 
political  methods  have  been  the  root  causes  of  their  downfall 
as  a  state,  will  not  now  be  denied  by  even  their  own  most 
chauvinistic  historians.  But  that  they  are  conducting  them- 
selves in  their  adversity  like  the  really  great-souled,  highly 
cultured  and  virile  people  they  are,  and  that,  moreover,  they 
are  learning  the  stern  lessons  of  time,  must  be  admitted  by 
every  honest  unprejudiced  observer.  Time  and  suffering 
have  taught  them  much.  "  In  1800,"  says  their  most  eminent 
historian,  "we  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  live;  in  1900  we  know 
that  we  shall  live." 

"You  cannot  kill  a  people  that  has  the  will  to  live."  The 
will  to  live,  to  regain  independent  national  life — this  is  the 
passion  that  sways,  dominates,  and  permeates  the  entire  being 
of  almost  every  Pole.  This  passion  is  in  the  very  air  all  over 
the  former  commonwealth.  It  thrills  and  surges  up  to  the 
very  verge  of  open,  rebellious  expression  in  every  house,  on 
every  street,  in  every  public  place  throughout  the  Polish  land, 
regardless  of  those  geographical  lines  which  on  the  map  sepa- 
rate-the  Polish  folk  into  three  parts.  It  saturates  and  irra- 
diates from  every  individual  presence.  And  it  was  this  sur- 
charge, together  with  the  social  charm  of  the  people  and  their 
life — scrdcccnosc,  the  Poles  call  it — a  sort  of  Polish  Goniith- 
lichkcit  (if  it  be  not  heresy  to  employ  a  German  term  to  char- 
acterize a  Polish  quality) — that  met  me  at  every  turn,  with  the 
effect  of  an  ozone  breath  from  the  pines.  It  seemed  like  a 
continuous  electric  bath,  stimulating  and  bracing,  contact  with 
this  people  of  subtle  mentality,  artistic  perception,  and  big, 
bounding  physical  vitality,  this  people  that  refuses  to  die  and 
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makes  every  personal  aim  and  possession  subserve  fatherland 
and  ideal.  This  came  as  a  dose  of  intellectual  and  moral 
warm  sunshine,  after  the  chill  fog  of  Russian  social  and  eco- 
nomic chaos,  the  cold,  smug  complacency  of  German  Gesch'dfts- 
politik,  and  the  tepid  fecklessness  of  Austrian  bureaucratic 
intrigue.  It  aroused  unbounded  admiration  for  a  nation  that 
could  preserve  its  spiritual  elasticity  under  a  cloud  of  espion- 
age, restriction  and  oppression  such  as  makes  everything  that 
is  worth  while  an  evasion.  Think  of  it,  you  American,  upon 
whose  freedom  of  action  there  is  no  check  or  curb,  who  can 
stand  straight  and  be  a  man  with  an  opinion,  and  fear  no 
menace  from  police,  censor  or  booted  and  knouted  Cossack ! 

The  visits  to  the  three  small  towns  which  were  the  centers 
of  interest  in  the  famous  Trilogy  of  Sienkiewicz,  the  moments 
with  the  Polish  author  and  with  Tolstoy,  "Chopin  Day"  in 
Warsaw — these  and  other  experiences  were  of  inestimable 
moral  stimulus  and  have  stamped  themselves  photograph- 
ically on  the  memory.  The  conversation  with  Tolstoy  fur- 
nished no  actual  material  directly  used  in  the  book,  but  it  set- 
tled several  questions  relating  to  the  volume,  and  therefore  I 
digress  a  little  here  to  describe  the  meeting. 

It  was  Saturday  night  at  seven,  and  one  of  the  most  disa- 
greeable nights  of  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  months  in  the 
year  in  Moscow — cold,  bleak,  damp,  the  rawness  finding  its 
way  to  your  very  marrow.  Nothing  but  heavy  furs  will  keep 
out  that  chill.  The  winds  from  the  Siberian  plains,  unbroken 
in  their  mad  race  of  six  or  seven  thousand  miles — for  the 
Urals  are  only  hills,  and  Europe  scarcely  knows  where  she 
touches  Asia — came  tearing  over  the  spires  and  domes  of  this 
most  Russian  of  Russian  cities.  It  was  cold,  that  gray,  dead 
cold  that  one  experiences,  perhaps,  only  in  Russia.  And  yet 
things  were  not  frozen  up.  The  winds  are  damp  enough  to 
leave  mud  in  the  roads.  I  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  great 
and  spacious  Kurski  station,  watching  the  famous  Trans- 
Siberian  express  leave  on  its  regular  weekly  trip  for  Omsk, 
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Tomsk  and  the  Far  East.  A  detachment  of  big,  bronzed  Cir- 
cassians, in  their  gray  cloaks,  their  picturesque  regaha  of 
cartridges,  and  the  high  white  cap  of  sheep  fleece,  stood  mo- 
tionless at  "present,"  waiting  for  the  order  to  board  the  train. 
I  did  not  know  it  then,  but  this  very  detachment  was  to  help 
"turn  over"  Manchuria  to  the  Czar's  domain.  A  busy,  im- 
portant little  man  ran  along,  ringing  a  bell,  and  the  detachment 
began  to  move  toward  the  cars.  A  tall,  thin,  boyish  fellow, 
with  a  great  hooked  nose,  wavered  a  moment.  But  even 
Russian  discipline  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation  which 
faced  him.  He  literally  hurled  himself  on  a  little  w'oman 
who  stood  near,  nervously  fingering  her  sirdak.  "  Matka " 
was  all  I  heard,  and  it  did  not  take  a  very  wide  acquaintance 
with  Russian  to  grasp  the  story.  In  a  brief  space  they  sepa- 
rated, and  the  soldier  joined  his  command.  The  train  slowly 
steamed  out  of  the  station,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  I  felt  in  my 
pocket  for  the  ticket  to  the  opera  that  evening — Glinka's  "  A 
Life  for  the  Czar."  It  is  the  patient,  hard-working,  long- 
suffering,  self-sacrificing  Russian  peasant  and  soldier,  the  man 
who  never  asks  why,  but  does  and  dies,  who  has  made  the 
Empire.  Russia  has  never  been  distinguished  for  great  lead- 
ers. Her  people,  her  common  people,  have  gone  out  and  taken 
possession  of  the  land. 

The  opera  began  late  on  the  evening  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
so  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  Russian  friend  of  mine  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  a  literary  society.  We  walked  to  our 
destination — a  rather  unusual  proceeding  in  Russia.  The 
streets  were  almost  deserted.  The  oil  lamps  blinked  and  splut- 
tered. The  isvostchik,  who  usually  sits  stolidly  on  his  box, 
could  not  bear  the  searching  blast,  and  walked  up  and  down, 
vigorously  beating  his  arms  to  warm  them. 

In  its  comfortable  quarters  the  literary  society  was  holding 
its  quarterly  meeting.  It  was  a  cosmopolitan  gathering  this 
night.  Prosperous  Russian  merchants,  sallow-faced  students, 
long-haired  orthodox  priests,  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps — every  class  was  represented.  Being 
a  stranger,  I  sat  off  modestly  in  one  corner,  and  my  friend. 
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who  had  introduced  me,  made  himself  agreeable  to  his  numer- 
ous acquaintances. 

The  exercises  proceeded.  Some  one — a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow — was  reading  a  lengthy  paper  in  French 
(so  that  all  might  understand)  on  Russian  literature.  He  was 
saying:  "Russia  has  now  many  writers,  but  not  one  of  them 
can  touch  Tolstoy.  He  is  the  glory  of  Russia."  There  was 
a  slight  commotion  at  the  door.  A  big,  heavily  built  man, 
dressed  in  homespun  like  a  moujik,  his  boots  dirty  with  the 
mud  of  the  streets,  his  big  arms  hanging  loosely  at  his  sides, 
with  a  wide  nose,  thick  lips,  and  small  gray  eyes  on  a  peasant 
face,  a  head  set  on  bulky  but  slightly  stooping  shoulders,  and  a 
matted  gray-white  beard — but  an  indescribable  air  of  power 
about  him — stalked  into  the  room.  The  "  Glory  of  Russia  " 
in  person !  He  looked  about  him,  shook  his  head  as  a  lion  his 
mane,  and  steered  directly  for  the  sofa  upon  which  I  was  sit- 
ting. He  actually  sat  down  beside  me  and  remarked  in  a 
pleasant  voice  in  French  "  Good  evening."  I  gasped.  Dare 
I  venture  a  remark  as  to  the  philosophy  of  "  War  and  Peace  " 
or  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata"?  Shades  of  "Anna  Karenina," 
and  "Resurrection"  chased  themselves  through  my  conscious- 
ness. A  strong  resonant  voice  broke  in  upon  my  meditations 
and  Count  Lyoff  Tolstoy  of  Yasnaia  Poliana  (and  the  world), 
one  of  the  only  two  men  in  Russia  with  whom  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment never  seriously  interferes,  remarked  in  perfect  idio- 
matic English,  "  This  is  a  very  disagreeable  month  in  Russia. 
I  wanted  to  take  a  bicycle  ride  to-day  but  the  weather  pre- 
vented. Do  you  ride  a  wheel?"  Half-stunned  I  murmured 
a  scarcely  intelligible  reply.  The  clear  pleasant  voice  con- 
tinued :  "  I  admire  the  bicycle,  but,  really,  I  consider  chopping 
wood  better  exercise,  don't  you  ?  " 

Shades  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Marshall  Suwarrow! 
Here  was  "  the  Glory  of  Russia,"  well  preserved  despite  his 
seventy  years — with,  by  the  way,  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation just  broken  over  his  head — attired  as  a  mujik,  delib- 
erately discussing  such  mundane  affairs  as  the  bicycle,  while  I 
who  had  come  five  thousand  miles  to  see  him,  gasoed  and 
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hunted  my  brain  vainly  for  something-  to  say,  that  would  make 
him  divulge  some  grand  precept  of  philosophy,  some  world- 
reforming  sociological  tenet.  Finally  I  managed  to  make 
some  trite,  vapid  remark  about  his  books  and  plans.  He 
waved  off  the  subject  deprecatingly.  He  protested  that  he 
was  not  a  great  writer,  nor  a  great  reformer.  "  Some  day," 
he  declared  positively,  "  some  day  some  one  will  come  along — 
perhaps  a  little  woman — and  write  a  Russian  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  '  and  then  all  the  abuse  and  oppression  will  go.* 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  actual  writing  of 
the  volume  was  the  sending  of  each  and  every  chapter  to 
Europe  for  reading  and  verification.  Registered  mail  each 
way  for  each  chapter — there  were  twenty  of  them — this,  added 
to  the  traditional  and  unalterable  deliberation  of  my  Polish 
revisers  and  the  already  too  crowded  moments  of  a  busy  edi- 
tor's life,  drew  out  the  making  of  the  volume  to  an  almost 
wearisome  length.  At  last,  however,  the  completed  work 
came  from  the  press.     Then  for  the  verdict  of  the  critics. 

Had  I  succeeded  in  the  slightest  degree  even,  in  represent- 
ing Poland  to  the  world  of  the  English  speaking  peoples,  in 
making  men  and  women  of  present-day  America  get  a  glimpse 
of  this  oppressed  and  almost  forgotten  people  whose  god  is  the 
ideal,  whose  heroes  are  the  personifications  of  aspiration,  and 
whose  very  faults  are  in  large  measure  directly  traceable  to 
"visionary  patriotism"  and  "artistic  preoccupation"?  I 
knew  I  had  not  produced  a  piece  of  great  literature.  But 
Carlyle,  in  his  "Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  tells  us  that,  "  if 
a  book  come  from  the  heart,  it  will  contrive  to  reach  other 
hearts,  and  all  art  and  authorcraft  are  of  small  amount  to 
that."  I  had  written  the  little  volume  from  my  heart  and  with 
the  sincerity  of  enthusiasm.  Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
But  what  would  the  reader  think? 

The  response  was  immediate  and  so  hearty  as  to  almost 
bewilder.     The  tribute  to  the  Polish  people  rather  than  the 

*  This  passage  is  reprinted  from  an  article  by  the  author  in  The 
Outlook. 
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work  itself  was  warmly  welcomed  here  and  abroad.  For  its 
sympathetic  insight  into  the  Polish  national  character  the  most 
famous  Poles  all  over  the  world  wrote  letters  of  appreciation 
and  thanks.  Modjeska,  Sembrich  and  Paderewski  were  espe- 
cially eloquent.  The  great  pianist  declared :  "  On  behalf  of 
my  down-trodden  countrymen,  I  send  you  expressions  of  my 
most  profound  gratitude." 

Scholastic  honors  in  two  European  universities  and  honorary 
membership  in  the  Polish  National  Museum  could  not  touch 
the  heart  so  much  as  the  tribute  paid  by  four  or  five  brass 
workers  in  a  Connecticut  manufacturing  town.  These  honest 
toilers  clubbed  together  and  purchased  a  copy  of  the  book. 
They  then  presented  it  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  in  which 
they  worked,  saying,  "  We  desire  you  to  learn  how  great  our 
Poland  was,  and  how  she  is  appreciated  by  foreign  historians. 
Our  people  are  really  fit  for  better  things  than  to  slave  in  the 
stockyards  of  Chicago  or  in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania." 
Here  was  an  entire  people  grateful  for  being  made  known  on 
their  better,  nobler  side. 

There  have  been  some  really  surprising  incidents  connected 
with  the  reading  of  this  unpretentious  book,  in  widely  sepa- 
rated quarters  of  the  globe.  A  letter  from  the  editor  of  a 
daily  newspaper  published  in  northern  Scotland  (Aberdeen), 
after  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  writer  that  Poland  had  been 
"  discovered  "  for  him,  went  on  to  tell  how  he  and  a  party  of 
relatives  and  friends  had  at  once  made  an  extended  tour  of 
Russian  Poland,  had  studied  Warsaw,  and  been  amazed  at  the 
charm  and  progressiveness  of  the  city  and  the  people  they 
found  there.  "  Moreover,"  concluded  this  man  of  the  press, 
"  we  are  now,  since  reading  this  book,  taking  a  more  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  poor  mine-workers  and  factory-hands — 
mostly  Galician  Poles — in  the  collieries  about  here.  You  have 
taught  us  that  they  deserve  a  better  fate."  From  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  both  centers  of  the  Polish  emigra- 
tion to  South  America,  recently  came  the  news  of  several  Poles 
in  these  cities  who  are  learning  English  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  reading  this  book.     Could  any  possible  amount  of  roy- 
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alties  give  an  author  a  tithe  as  much  real  satisfaction  as  inci- 
dents such  as  these  ? 

Disapproving  comment  ranged  from  an  editorial  review  in 
a  great  metropolitan  daily,  which  referred  to  the  book  as 
"unfortunate  in  subject,  and  bumptious,  half-baked  and  flimsy 
in  treatment,"  to  aggressive  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities  of  two  of  the  countries  which  are  fighting 
the  people  with  whom  I  had  had  the  temerity  to  sympathize. 
Although  by  no  means  intended  as  a  compliment,  there  was 
considerable  satisfaction  in  the  decision  of  the  Russian  censor, 
who  pronounced  the  modest  volume  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  and,  further,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  War- 
saw publisher  for  bringing  out  a  Polish  translation.  Some- 
how it  was  pleasing  also  to  hear  of  the  heated  political  discus- 
sion aroused  in  Germany  among  the  Pan-Germans  who,  it 
seems,  regard  the  book  as  pernicious  because  of  its  "  pesti- 
lential audacity"  in  laying  bare  and  venturing  to  mildly  deplore 
the  rather  crude  brutalities  of  the  "  Prussification  "  process. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  if  the  writer  spent  much 
time,  energy  and  nerve  strength  for  the  sake  of  the  book,  the 
book  certainly  has  done  for  the  writer  more  in  the  way  of 
moral  and  intellectual  stimulus  than  any  other  one  event  in  his 
life.  A  broader  sympathy  with  all  mankind,  with  its  conse- 
quent maturing  influence  on  the  whole  nature;  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  places  of  historic  and  present  day  interest,  and  with 
people,  including  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth;  a  quick- 
ening and  deepening  of  all  the  intellectual  processes  such  as 
nothing  but  foreign  travel  and  sojourn  among  unfamiliar 
people  can  give;  more  than  one  life-long  friend;  besides  the 
consciousness  of  having,  in  a  humble  way,  been  of  service  to 
an  entire  nation ;  surely  these  may  justly  and  properly  be 
characterized  as  real  moral  stimuli. 

Louis  E.  Van  Norman. 
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FOR  a  second  time  this  season  our  Great  Hall  was  used  by 
the  municipality  for  a  large  public  function,  on  March 
1 8.  It  was  selected  by  the  Cleveland  Memorial  Committee 
as  the  place  for  the  evening  meeting  to  commemorate  our 
late  ex-president  on  the  seventy-second  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  As  at  the  Lincoln  exercises,  the  hall  was  crowded,  and 
hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  The  occasion 
gained  additional  distinction  from  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  occupied  a  seat  upon  the  plat- 
form throughout  the  evening. 

The  addresses  were  interspersed  with  music,  which  was 
provided  by  Professor  Baldwin,  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
the  United  German  Singing  Societies  of  New  York,  and  Mme. 
Lillian  Blauvelt.  The  Chairman  of  our  Board  of  Trustees 
introduced  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  as  chairman  of  the  evening, 
in  a  brief  speech,  which  we  print  entire.  From  the  other 
orations  we  give  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting  pas- 
sages. In  the  case  of  Governor  Hughes,  unfortunately,  we 
can  present  only  a  few  ideas  from  an  imperfect  recollection  of 
what  he  said,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  exact  words  of  the 
speaker  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  or  printed  copy  in  the 
possession  of  the  College. 

Presentation  of  the  Mayor  by  The  Hon.  Edward  M. 

Shepard 
This  Great  Hall  and  these  buildings  are  dearer  to  many  of 
us  because  they  and  the  College  which  dwells  in  them  so  nearly 
touched  the  last  years  of  the  great  American  whom  to-night 
we  commemorate.  After  three  times  he  had  stood  first  in  the 
popular  suffrage  of  his  countrymen  for  the  chief  magistracy 
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of  the  nation,  after  twice  he  had  been  chosen  to  it  under  the 
Constitution,  after,  for  eight  years,  he  had  exercised  its  powers 
— after  he  had  faced  during  such  exercise  and  afterwards, 
when  he  had  left  the  White  House,  the  storms  and  misunder- 
standings, as  well  as  the  cheers,  of  those  masses  of  men  to 
whom  he  rendered  such  enormous  and  enduring  service,  and — 
still  after  that — when,  all  such  misunderstandings  finally  con- 
quered, he  was  rich  in  the  almost  unanimous  confidence  and 
love  of  the  land — then  it  w^as  that  he  brought  honor  to  the 
supreme  cause  of  education  as  it  is  here  cherished  by  the  City 
of  New  York.  When,  five  years  ago,  the  comer-stone  of  this 
building  was  laid  and  we  welcomed  a  new^  chief  and  pilot  of  the 
College,  Grover  Cleveland  came  to  us  helping,  with  his  strong 
and  sympathetic  support,  to  exalt  the  work  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  And  when,  last  May,  we  dedicated  the  completed 
buildings,  and  when  he  could  not,  as  he  would,  come  to  us, 
because  he  was  near  a  far  greater  summons,  then  it  was  that 
he  sent  to  us  his  dearest  messenger,  again  to  bring  his  strong 
and  sympathetic  support. 

So  it  is,  ^Ir.  President,  and  Mr.  Mayor,  that  here  where 
the  Republic  and  its  ideals  of  the  future  are  in  the  making,  here 
it  is  that  we  welcome  you  to  this  celebration  of  one  of  the 
chief  heroes.  And  it  is  my  privilege  to  ask  to  preside  one  to 
whom  this  College  is  in  great  and  special  debt.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  present,  as  chairman,  His  Honor — Mayor 
McClellan. 

Address  by  The  Honorable  George  B.  McClellan, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 

The  heritage  which  Cleveland  has  left  us  is  not  so  much  the 
record  of  his  specific  achievements  in  statecraft  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  himself.  He  succeeded  in  giving  this  country 
the  kind  of  government  in  which  he  believed  and  in  which 
his  countrj'men  believe,  because  the  people  and  he  worked 
together  for  a  common  end.  There  was  a  partnership  between 
them  which  beg^n  when  he  first  entered  public  life  and  lasted 
until  his  death.     It  was  a  union  in  thought,  in  hope,  in  aspira- 
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tions,  and  in  ideals.  It  was  the  result  of  mutual  confidence  and 
mutual  trust.  The  people  believed  in  him  and  he  believed  in 
the  people.  This  implicit  trust  in  the  common  sense  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  the  inspiration 
of  his  entire  career. 

He  was  neither  a  demigod  nor  a  demagogue,  but  a  rugged, 
honest,  broad-minded,  wise  American  citizen.  There  was 
nothing  sensational  or  theatrical  about  him.  He  did  not  appeal 
to  his  countrymen  in  their  moments  of  excitement  or  thought- 
lessness. He  did  not  play  upon  their  passions  or  their  preju- 
dices, but  influenced  and  guided  them  through  their  sober 
judgment  and  their  calm  common  sense. 

Address  by  The  Honorable  Elihu  Root,  Senator  from 

New  York 
A  nation  may  be  known  by  the  men  it  honors.  All  the  world 
honors  genius;  all  the  world  is  dazzled  by  military  glory;  all 
the  world  is  swayed  by  power  of  leadership  over  masses  of 
men;  all  the  world  extols  great  deeds  done;  but  the  best  evi- 
dence of  a  nation's  greatness,  the  best  augury  of  its  power  to 
rise  to  higher  levels  of  national  life,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  general  and  heartfelt  appreciation  of  a  noble  char- 
acter. It  is  to  the  honor  of  America  that  the  deepest,  most 
lasting  impressions  from  the  lives  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
are  not  so  much  what  they  did  as  what  they  were.  Against  the 
background  of  their  arduous  labors  stand  out  the  men  them- 
selves— the  fortitude  in  adversity,  the  long-suffering  patience, 
the  indomitable  will,  the  strength,  the  courage,  the  great- 
heartedness,  the  unselfishness,  the  devotion.  The  powerful 
influence  of  a  strong  and  noble  character,  made  manifest  in 
high  station,  is  the  chief  legacy  of  Grover  Cleveland  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  it  can  never  be  lost,  for  that  influence  has 
greatly  moved  his  generation  to  higher  conceptions  of  civic  duty 
and  independent  manhood  and  public  righteousness.  Students 
of  political  history  will  remember  the  many  good  things  he  did  ; 
but  all  America  has  passed  a  step  nearer  to  its  ideals  because  of 
what  he  was.  .  .  . 
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For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  he  was  raised  to  power,  in 
office  and  out  of  office,  he  stood  conspicuous  before  the  world, 
a  great  fignjre  of  exalted  citizenship,  and  evidence  to  all  the 
young  men  of  America,  that  in  this  free  republic,  the  greatest 
success,  high  station,  power,  fame,  can  be  won  with  truth, 
honor  and  self-respect.  To  honor  him  is  to  be  lifted  up  in 
spirit ;  to  remember  him  is  to  be  grateful  for  our  country's 
happy  fortune  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  cheerful  hope  for  the 
future  of  a  people  that  can  bring  forth  such  sons. 

Address  by  The  Honorable  George  Gray,  United  States 
Circuit  Judge. 
The  clear,  strong  sense  of  duty  which  permeated  his  own 
life  and  conduct,  is  beautifully  portrayed  in  the  few  and  simple 
words  he  applied  to  his  friend  and  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
first  administration,  in  a  memorial  address,  written  just  before 
his  last  sickness :  "  Duty  was  the  word  of  command  which, 
during  all  his  life  enlistment,  he  never  failed  to  hear  nor  to 
unquestionably  obey.  It  dominated  his  affections  and  im- 
pulses, and  gave  imperative  direction  to  his  thought  and  en- 
deavor." That  this  was  the  keynote  of  his  eulogy  of  his 
distinguished  friend,  gives  us  an  impressive  word-picture  of 
the  man  who  uttered  it,  and  w^e  can  see  in  the  thought  that  in- 
spired it  his  own  self-consecration  to  duty,  and  how^  every 
selfish  interest  was  subordinated  to,  and  every  less  worthy 
motive  dominated  by,  its  controlling  power.  The  now  well- 
known  phrase,  in  which  he  simply  and  naturally  expressed  his 
all-pervading  thought,  that  came  almost  unbidden  to  his  lips, 
that  "  Public  office  is  a  public  trust,"  has  become,  thanks  to 
him,  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  our  speech,  which,  like  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law,  have  served  to  crystallize  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  into  an  imperative  rule  of  conduct.  His 
sense  of  justice  was  clear,  strong  and  dominant,  and  he  rarely 
failed,  in  his  public  utterances,  to  impress  others  with  the  just- 
ness of  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  and  with  the  sincerity  and 
honest  purpose  with  which  they  were  pursued.  H  the  in- 
evitable influence  of  party  spirit  at  the  time  prevented  wider 
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recognition  of  this,  the  recognition,  though  tardy,  has  at  last 
come  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  it  has  to  others  who  have  "  wrought 
in  sad  sincerity  "  for  noble  ends.  Mr.  Cleveland  doubtless 
loved  the  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  it  was  the  applause 
that  follows,  not  that  which  is  sought  after.  His  strength  of 
character  enabled  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  withdrawal 
of  sympathy  and  support  of  those  from  whom  he  had  the  right 
to  expect  both,  and  content  himself  with  the  joy  that  comes 
from  loyal  adhesion  to  conscientious  convictions.  I  have  spoken 
of  his  abiding  faith  in  the  moral  law,  as  well  as  of  his  sense  of 
justice,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  single  sentence,  in 
illustration  of  both,  taken  from  a  message  to  Congress,  in 
which  he  earnestly  pleaded  that  no  present  advantage  should 
obscure  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  in  its  international  af- 
fairs. "  I  mistake,"  he  said,  "  the  American  people,  if  they 
favor  the  odious  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inter- 
national morality,  that  there  is  one  law  for  a  strong  nation 
and  another  for  a  weak  one,  and  that,  even  by  indirection,  a 
strong  power  may  with  impunity  despoil  a  weak  one  of  its 
territory." 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  mean  that  these  great  qualities 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  public  life  are  rare  among  our 
countrymen.  God  forbid !  There  were  brave  men  before 
Agamemnon,  as  there  were  brave  men  after  him.  But,  speak- 
ing with  that  moderation  of  statement  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
himself  loved,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  among  the  public  men  of 
this  countiy,  who  have  combined  all,  or  a  part  of,  the  great 
qualities  I  have  so  imperfectly  attempted  to  portray,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land must  ever  stand  conspicuous.  .  .  . 

He  stood  for  the  hearty  and  thorough  recognition,  by  all 
who  were  entrusted  to  any  extent  with  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government,  of  the  limitations  upon  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution ;  that  powers  not  granted  were 
withheld  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  that  no  authority  but 
their  will,  expressed  in  the  mode  themselves  have  pointed 
out  in  the  Constitution,  could  justify  the  addition  to  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  they  had  granted.    He  invoked  no  doctrine 
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of  inherent  sovereignty,  by  which  to  magnify  and  aggrandize 
the  sphere  of  the  general  government,  at  the  expense  of  those 
rights  of  local  self-government  reserved  to  the  States.  In  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  Constitution  he  found 
expression  of  the  people's  sovereign  will,  and  obedience  to  it 
was  the  supreme  and  religious  duty  he  felt  to  be  imposed  upon 
him,  and  upon  all  who  shared  in  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. To  him,  and  such  as  he,  it  was  the  sacred  charter 
of  individual  liberty,  a  liberty  safeguarded  by  its  limitations, 
as  well  as  by  its  granted  powders,  and  he  believed  that  our 
Constitutional  Government  owes  its  strength  not  less  to  its 
limitations  than  to  its  powers.  .  .  . 

We  sometimes  say  our  governments,  state  and  national,  are 
governments  of  majorities;  and  so  in  a  broad  sense  they  are. 
But  the  power  of  majorities  is  a  limited  pow^r,  limited  by  rea- 
son of  the  teachings  and  experience  of  the  past,  which  had  not 
been  lost  on  the  men  who  settled  upon  these  shores.  Abso- 
lutism found  no  place  in  our  institutions  of  government.  Ab- 
solutism is  tyranny,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  monarchy  or  a 
democracy,  and  tyranny  is  as  hateful  to-day  as  it  was  to  the 
fathers  a  century  ago.  We  do  not  hold,  you  and  I,  our  rights 
to  personal  liberty,  equality,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  by 
so  frail  a  tenure  as  that  of  the  capricious  and  changing  mood  of 
a  majority.  No ;  they  rest  on  institutional  freedom — on  the 
checks  and  inhibitions  of  our  organic  law — that  law  of  the  land 
which  does  not  reflect  the  mere  volatile  humors  and  passions 
of  the  hour,  but  the  settled,  sober  public  opinion — that  public 
opinion  which  is  formed  in  the  crucible  of  free  discussion,  and 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  our  progressive  civilization,  safe- 
guarding the  activities  of  a  free  democracy,  whose  vital  breath 
is  personal  and  individual  lil^erty. 

It  is  individual  liberty — not  class  liberty,  not  corporation 
liberty,  not  guild  or  society  liberty — that  our  fathers  fought  for 
and  established  on  this  great  continent.  No!  It  was  the  right 
to  your  home;  the  right  to  go  and  come  as  you  please;  the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  your  own 
conscience;  the  right  to  work  or  not  to  work,  and  the  right  to 
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be  exempt  from  the  interference  of  others,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights;  the  right  to  be  exempt  from  the  tyranny  of 
one  man  or  of  many;  the  right  to  so  hve,  that  no  man  or  set  of 
men  shall  work  his  or  their  will  on  you  against  your  consent. 
This  is  liberty  worth  living  for!  It  is  liberty  worth  dying  for! 
And  it  was  this  blessed  inheritance  that  has  come  to  us  from 
the  fathers,  and  which  means  to  us  all  that  it  meant  to  them. 
While  it  is  maintained,  all  things  are  possible  that  tend  to  the 
expansion,  the  development,  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  com- 
mon country.  God  grant  that  this  liberty  may  live  forever 
among  us !  That  is  what  our  flag  means  to  us,  and  that,  as  it 
floats  over  the  land  and  over  the  sea,  is  the  message  it  delivers 
to  all  the  toiling  millions  of  other  lands.  .  .  . 

This  was  the  liberty  dear  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  heart,  and 
which  he  zealously  and  anxiously  sought  to  defend,  and  we 
should  be  unfortunate  indeed,  if  we  had  reason  to  believe, 
as  we  have  not,  that  that  liberty  was  undervalued  by  those  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  great  office,  or  by  those  who  hereafter 
shall  hold  the  same  high  position.  .  .  .  He  believed  with  all 
the  intensity  of  his  nature,  in  liberty  regulated  by  law,  a  liberty 
which  is  not  anarchy,  and  a  law  which  is  not  despotism;  and 
so,  with  the  unfaltering  faith  and  the  unquestioning  courage 
that  he  brought  to  the  performance  of  every  duty  of  his  life, 
he  stood  as  a  "tower  of  strength,  four  square  to  all  the  winds 
that  blew."  He  has  left  his  great  name  and  the  inspiration  of 
his  great  example  to  this  country,  and  we  rest  secure  in  the 
assurance  that  "  whatever  record  leap  to  life,  he  never  shall 
be  shamed." 

Address  by  The  Honorable  William  B.  Hornblower 
His  life  was  full  of  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Through  all  those  vicissitudes  he  remained  the  same  quiet, 
unassuming  and  steadfast  man.  Success  did  not  turn  his 
head  or  make  him  arrogant — temporary  defeat  did  not  sour  or 
embitter  him.  .  .  . 

The  two  conspicuous  characteristics  which  marked  Mr, 
Cleveland  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  were  his  indomi- 
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table  courage  and  his  absolute  devotion  to  duty.  By  these  two 
characteristics  he  was  known,  and  judged  or  misjudged  by  the 
men  of  his  own  generation.  Strong  of  will  and  sturdy  of  pur- 
pose, amid  good  report  and  bad  report,  in  carrying  out  the 
right  as  he  saw  it,  unswerving  and  inflexible  in  the  teeth  of 
bitterest  denunciation  and  fiercest  criticism — such  was  Grover 
Cleveland  as  men  knew  him. 

Underneath  this  outer  man,  however,  there  was  another 
Grover  Cleveland — quite  unknown  to  the  public,  and  even  un- 
suspected— the  modest,  gentle,  kindly,  sympathetic  Grover 
Cleveland  of  private  life.  .  .  . 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  much  of  Mr.  Cleveland  during  the 
four  years  that  he  spent  in  this  city  between  his  two  official 
terms,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  one  thing  that 
impressed  me  most  about  him  was  the  absolute  sincerity  of  his 
character.  I  never  met  a  man  who  seemed  so  utterly  free  from 
the  slightest  trace  of  self-consciousness  or  of  guile.  What  he 
meant,  he  said,  and  what  he  said,  he  meant.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  meaning  and  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
his  straightforwardness.  He  could  not  deal  in  nicely  bal- 
anced phrases,  nor  ambiguous  expressions  of  opinion. 

There  never  was  a  man  to  whom  the  holding  of  public  office 
was  less  of  an  object  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  To  him 
the  honor  of  the  office  was  so  greatly  outweighed  by  the  sense 
of  responsibility  that  the  burden  was  far  greater  than  the 
pleasure.  .  .  . 

I  well  remember  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  the 
White  House  just  before  his  retirement  to  private  life  in 
1889.  He  was  speaking  of  his  tariff  message  of  the  previous 
year.  He  said  :  "  I  was  told  that  that  message  was  unnecessary 
and  unwise,  that  it  would  lead  to  my  defeat,  that  all  I  had  to 
do  was  to  keep  silent  and  I  would  be  re-elected.  Well,  that 
may  be.  But  I  felt  it  would  not  be  honest,  or  fair  to  the 
people.  And  after  all,  I  have  one  consolation — it  was  right." 
That  was  the  key-note  of  his  entire  public  career.  To  be 
right,  as  he  saw  the  right,  and  to  speak  out  for  the  right,  as  he 
saw  it,  was  his  one  principle  of  conduct. 
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He  felt  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  result.  If  the 
majority  of  the  people  did  not  think  he  was  right,  he  would 
cheerfully  bow  to  their  verdict;  but  to  win  their  approval  by 
concealing  his  own  convictions  was,  he  felt,  to  be  untrue  to  his 
duty  as  a  public  servant.  To-day,  even  those  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  who  think  he  was  wrong  in  his  views  on  the  tariff  or 
in  his  views  on  the  silver  question,  recognize  and  admire  the 
high  courage  and  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  his  loyalty  to 
his  own  convictions. 

Address  by  The  Reverend  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  Presi- 
dent OF  Fordham  University 

What  college  is  there  in  the  land  that  would  not  be  proud  to 
claim  such  a  man  as  one  of  her  favorite  sons?  Yet  no  college 
may  claim  him,  for  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  have  the  advantages 
of  a  college  training.  The  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded 
amongst  us  might  argue  from  this  fact  that  a  college  education 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  useless  for  the  right  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  But  Mr.  Cleveland  was  too  broad-minded 
and  too  logical  to  come  to  any  such  conclusion.  His  views 
were  quite  the  contrary.    We  have  the  record. 

Following  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Cleveland,  while  President  of  the  United  States, 
attended  the  commencement  exercises  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. He  was  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Addressing 
himself  directly  to  the  student-body,  he  spoke  in  that  simple, 
direct,  earnest  manner  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  left  an  im- 
pression that  will  never  be  effaced.  He  reminded  the  young 
men  before  him  of  the  splendid  opportunities  within  their 
reach  for  a  training  which  would  fit  them  well  for  grasping, 
analyzing  and  deciding  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  honest  critics, 
however  severe  they  might  be,  the  important  questions  that  are 
constantly  confronting  us  in  our  civil  life.  He  earnestly  urged 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities.  He  sincerely 
lamented  that  he  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  college  edu- 
cation, and  frankly  confessed  that,  for  lack  of  it,  he  had  been 
handicapped  in  his  public  life,  and  had  often  labored  under  a 
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stress  to  which  he  would  not  have  been  subjected,  had  he  been 
as  fortunate  as  they  in  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life.  He 
went  a  step  farther,  and  urged  them  to  submit  their  hearts,  as 
well  as  their  minds,  to  careful  training.  He  told  them  of  the 
necessity  of  building  up  their  moral  life  on  principles  that  were 
deep-rooted  in  the  Eternal  Law,  if  they  would  be  men  true  to 
duty's  call.  He  favored  true  culture  of  mind  and  will  and 
heart,  an  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man,  an  all- 
round  training  for  the  work  of  life. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and,  as  he  belongs 
to  no  particular  college,  all  the  colleges  may  claim  him, 
because  of  the  deep  and  broad  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  work 
they  are  striving  to  do  for  God  and  country. 

The  audience  was  leaving  the  hall  when  Governor  Hughes 
appeared.  He  received  a  hearty  welcome  and  the  seats  were 
occupied  again  almost  instantly. 

The  Governor  referred  to  the  independence  of  the  ex- 
President  and  to  his  reliance  on  the  people.  He  praised  his 
integrity  and  added :  "  No  man  can  now  be  a  mayor  or  a 
governor  in  the  State  of  New  York  without  having  before 
him  Grover  Cleveland  as  a  model." 


iEbtonal 

THERE  was  certainly  a  special  appropriateness  in  the  selec- 
tion of  our  Great  Hall  for  the  evening  meeting  in  memory 
of  Grover  Cleveland.  His  relations  to  the  College,  so  gracefully 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Shepard  in  his  introductory  remarks,  have 
been  such  as  to  connect  his  name  indissolubly  with  our  recent 
development  and  expansion.  Our  President,  moreover,  was 
one  of  his  closest  friends  and  has  been  chosen  as  his  official 
biographer. 

It  was  a  great  night.  The  auditorium  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  attentive  listeners  and  the  platform  was  crowded 
with  distinguished  guests,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Excellent  music  added  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  program,  but  the  speeches  were  evidently  what  the  people 
had  come  to  hear;  and  these  were  well  worth  the  close  atten- 
tion they  received.  We  hope  that  the  extracts  which  we  are 
able  to  give  will  convey  some  notion  of  their  value. 

Each  orator  had  been  chosen  to  represent  some  particular 
object,  Mr.  Shepard,  of  course,  stood  for  the  institution  in 
which  the  exercises  took  place :  the  Mayor,  the  Governor  and 
Senator  Root  appeared  for  the  city  and  the  State ;  Judge  Gray 
dealt  with  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  public  capacity  as  a  political 
leader  and  statesman,  while  Mr.  Hornblower  spoke  of  him,  as 
far  as  was  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  friendship;  and,  finally,  to  President  Quinn  fell  the 
task  of  presenting  the  character  of  the  late  ex-president  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  college  men  of  the  land.  The  dominant 
note,  however,  was  the  same  in  all,  the  sturdy  courage,  hon- 
esty and  straightforward  sincerity  of  the  man. 

Ever  since  the  Quarterly  Association  was  founded,  it  has 
been  seeking  to  enlist  the  widest  possible  interest  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  alumni.     The  results,  as  is  well  known. 
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have  not  been  entirely  gratifying.  Quite  possibly  there  have 
been  errors  in  editorial  policy,  as  well  as  lethargy  on  the  part 
of  subscribers.  Still  there  have  been  occasional  unmistakable 
signs  of  interest  in  the  undertaking  and  there  has  been  mani- 
fested a  strong  desire  that  the  publication  should  be  continued. 

In  order  to  bring  our  periodical  into  closer  touch  with  the 
Alumni  Association,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  give  that  body 
a  controlling  voice  in  its  affairs.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  another  column.  There  will  thus  be  inaugurated  a 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Quarterly  to  the  Alumni  and  of 
the  Alumni  to  the  Quarterly. 

To  those  of  our  friends  and  graduates  who  have  in  the  past 
shown  their  interest  either  by  becoming  patrons  or  by  joining 
the  Association,  belongs  the  credit  of  such  success  as  we  have 
thus  far  had.  In  the  future  the  fate  of  the  Quarterly  rests, 
not  only  upon  them,  but  upon  the  entire  body  of  the  Alumni. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Such  a  periodical  as  ours,  is 
worth  while  only  if  it  serves  the  College,  and  it  can  serve  the 
College,  if  not  alone,  at  least  chiefly,  through  its  appeal  to  those 
whose  connection  with  the  institution  is  most  intimate,  the 
teaching  force  and  the  thousands  who  have  benefited  by  their 
years  of  study  within  these  walls.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  ex- 
pected, that  this  new  policy  will  accomplish  the  results  for 
which  the  former  management  has  so  earnestly  striven. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  chronicled  in  the 
chapter  "Trustees  and  Faculty"  in  this  number.  The  estab- 
lishment of  night  courses  of  collegiate  grade,  which  has  been 
under  discussion  for  some  two  years,  is  in  itself  a  momentous 
step,  and  if  it  should  prove  to  be  successful,  it  will  undoubtedly 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  College  in  far  larger  proportion 
than  the  number  of  courses  given  or  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  would  indicate;  for,  while  no  one  is  likely  to  obtain  a 
degree  solely  by  night  work,  this  instruction  will  reach  out 
helpfully  to  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  worthy  seekers  after 
knowledge  in  the  community. 
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The  inauguration  of  certain  vocational  courses  to  be  elective 
in  the  senior  year  continues  a  policy  upon  which  the  College 
had  previously  entered.  We  already  have  a  pedagogical 
course,  and  in  the  scientific  branches  we  enable  our  graduates 
to  enter  the  third  year  in  the  professional  schools.  It  seems 
only  right  that  work  of  special  value  to  the  municipality  should 
also  in  part  be  prepared  for ;  and  that  is  what  these  new  courses 
are  designed  to  accomplish. 

The  new  course  in  Italian  will  also  be  watched  with  interest. 
This  language  possesses  one  of  the  great  literatures  of  the 
world  and  for  cultural  purposes  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  additions  that  could  be  made  to  our  present  curric- 
ulum. While  the  College  develops  in  vocational  lines,  it  seems 
to  be  a  wise  policy  thus  to  continue  its  development  in  studies 
which  stand  for  culture  and  for  culture  alone. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  planting  of  the  College 
grounds  may  be  begun  this  spring.  Evidently  the  plans  have 
been  carefully  matured,  and  the  results  may  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  eager  anticipation.  Most  of  us  long  for  luxu- 
riant ivy  clinging  to  our  walls,  which  now  unavoidably  look 
too  new.  The  eye  requires  something  to  mitigate  the  glare 
of  the  midday,  for  on  the  Plaza  this  sometimes  becomes  highly 
disagreeable.  It  has  often  been  noted  that  our  buildings  look 
better  under  lowering  skies  than  in  the  splendor  of  a  summer 
sun. 
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AMANHATTANITE  may  see  the  world  by  simply  going 
through  and  around  his  island.  On  one  sunny  afternoon 
not  long  ago,  the  writer  chanced  to  find  himself  in  an  interesting 
and  somewhat  exotic  part  of  the  upper  East  Side.  As  he  stepped 
from  the  car  he  very  nearly  collided  (collision  is  not  unexpected 
by  New  Yorkers)  with  a  boy  of  about  twelve,  who  was  in  a 
great  hurry.  The  boy's  shoes  were  almost  too  old  to  keep  up 
with  the  boy's  feet  and  his  breeches  surrounded  his  knees  but 
did  not  hide  them.  His  frowzy  hair  tumbled  out  from  under  a 
small  cap  and  his  wrinkled  face  was  too  old  for  his  legs.  The 
neighborhood  abounds  in  shops  that  sell  coal,  wood,  ice,  potatoes 
and  sausage  in  extreme  retail.  The  boy  was  running,  but  he 
kept  stout  hold  of  a  bundle  of  books  well  covered  with  brown 
paper  and  securely  tied  together.  The  writer  looked  around  for 
the  school,  and  sure  enough,  there  it  was  at  the  corner,  standing 
out,  bright  and  sturdy,  in  the  steady  sunshine. 

The  writer  had  just  read  an  article  in  the  March  Athnitic  on 
"  Plain  Facts  about  Public  Schools  "  and  surely  that  running  boy 
is  one  of  the  very  plainest  of  facts  of  our  public  school.  As  he 
is,  he  is  definite  enough  and  some  day  he  may  be  Commissioner  of 
Street  Cleaning  or  Mayor  of  the  city.  Is  he  getting  a  good  prep- 
aration at  school  ?  There's  a  flood  of  criticism  and  even  severe 
condemnation  of  the  substance  and  mode  of  the  teaching  of  these 
days,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  changes,  almost  revolutionary, 
of  the  last  twenty  years  are  satisfactory  to  very  few.  Professor 
Samuel  P.  Orth,  sometime  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Cleveland,  lawyer,  educator  and  publicist,  repeats  the  indict- 
ment against  the  school  in  the  Atlantic  and  analyzes  the  situation. 
It  is  said  that  "  the  whole  system  from  the  happy  kindergarten 
to  the  mimic-college  high  school  is  permeated  with  the  haze  of 
indefiniteness.  There  is  present  only  the  mirage  of  learning,  not 
the  substantial  reality.  The  old-fashioned  drilling  has  vanished." 
The  pupil  does  not  use  his  mind.  rcsuUs  are  not  practical,  the 
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moral  sense  is  not  awakened,  and  in  general  the  aptitudes  are 
left  dormant.  Good  superintendents  are  very  much  needed  but 
hard  to  find,  for,  until  yesterday,  no  institution  taught  school 
administration  and  in  these  days  everything  must  be  taught,  for 
no  one  is  so  instructed  as  to  learn  anything  for  and  by  himself. 
The  course  of  study  is  nebulous,  "  and  the  cry  of  an  awakened 
nation  is  '  Back  to  the  fundamentals.  Make  education  practical ! ' 
This  is  the  extreme  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  from  the 
extreme  attempt  on  the  part  of  educators  to  embellish  their  cur- 
riculum. The  impulsive  public,  electing  its  school  board,  demands 
a  '  practical  education,'  but  fails  to  define  what  constitutes  a  prac- 
tical education.  So  with  the  swaying  pendulum  we  are  bound 
to  have  either  Day-Dreamer  or  Gradgrind.  ...  Of  course  it  is 
dealt  out  in  homoeopathic  doses.  There  are  pellets  (sugar- 
coated)  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  painting  and  drawing,  of 
psychology  and  philosophy,  of  a  little  arithmetic  and  a  little 
grammar.  .  .  .  The  vicious,  immoral  thing  about  all  this  is,  that 
it  enacts  a  great  and  terrible  lie  to  the  child.  He  is  made  to 
believe  that  superficiality  is  a  substitute  for  thoroughness  and 
that  efifort  is  superfluous  as  well  as  unpleasant." 

We  cannot  put  down  the  Atlantic  at  once.  It  is  rich  in  the 
thoughts  of  wide-awake,  helpful  men.  In  the  February  number, 
the  reader  will  find  a  delightful,  suggestive  paper  on  "  A  Change 
of  Educational  Emphasis,"  by  Edward  A.  Birge,  graduate  of 
Williams  (1873),  doctor  by  the  sensible  grace  of  Harvard,  a 
geologist  and  zoologist  of  distinction,  past  and  present  president 
of  distinguished  scientific  societies,  former  senator  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  acting-president  there  for  three  years — • 
a  literary  and  scientific  man,  knowing  the  present  and  not  ignorant 
of  the  past.  The  change  of  emphasis  is  from  the  exaltation  of 
the  spiritual  in  the  past  days  of  the  seventies  to  tlie  pursuit  of 
the  practical  in  these  aching  days  of  the  new  century.  "  But 
simple  and  impoverished  as  such  a  course  of  study  {that  of  the 
seventies)  must  seem  to  the  present  generation  of  students,  I 
question  whether  those  of  us  who  were  exercised  thereby  would 
greatly  wish  to  exchange  it  for  the  far  richer  programme  of  the 
present  time.  For  the  limitations  of  the  college  of  our  day,  which 
we  recognize  as  freely  as  any  one,  were  in  some  sense  of  the 
nature  of  virtues  to  the  youth  who  sought  it.     We  came  with 
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no  delusions  as  to  what  tlie  college  would  give  us.  We  did  not 
suppose  that  Livy  and  Demosthenes,  calculus  and  natural  theol- 
ogy, or  any  combination  of  these  studies,  would  be  of  '  practical 
value'  to  us  in  later  life.  We  knew  that  the  life  of  the  college 
was  dissociated  from  the  life  to  follow  it;  that  it  led  directly  to 
no  calling,  to  no  profession.  This  was  one  reason  for  our  going 
to  college.  We  took  four  years  of  our  youth  and  devoted  them 
quite  unconsciously  to  the  intellectual  life  and  to  the  ethical 
spirit.  .  .  .  The  absence  of  electives  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
ill.  It  was  not  our  duty  to  forecast  our  future  lives  and  to 
imagine  the  result  upon  them  of  selecting  this  study  or  that. 
If  there  was  no  laboratory,  there  was  the  time  for  some  other 
intellectual  exercise,  and  if  there  were  no  compulsory  collateral 
reading,  there  yet  remained  literature  as  pleasure  rather  than  as 
task.  ...  As  I  look  back,  I  feel  that  many  hours  of  my  college 
life,  wasted  on  ineffectual  work  for  natural  history  collections, 
in  loitering  in  the  remoter  alcoves  of  the  library,  in  turning  over 
old  and  forgotten  books,  have  in  time  yielded  me  a  far  larger 
harvest  than  much  of  my  serious  work.  I  have  found  that  the 
intellectual  fun  of  college  life  has  given  me  quite  as  much  as  its 
labors." 

While  Mr.  Birge  remembers  that  in  the  old  days  the  minds  and 
hearts  were  entirely  within  the  college  walls  and  "  subject  to  the 
influences  of  the  place,"  he  is  also  quite  mindful  of  tlie  defects 
of  the  past  curriculum,  measuring  both  it  and  the  new  order  by 
Milton's  definition  of  an  education,  a  definition  as  good  to-day  as 
it  ever  was,  involving  the  ability  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and 
magnanimously  the  public  and  private  offices  of  a  man's  life.  In 
the  comparative  test  of  the  new  and  the  vanishing,  Dr.  Birge  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  in  the  element  of  magnanimity,  and  some- 
what in  that  of  justness,  the  early  training  of  men  now  aging 
was  superior  to  that  which  to-day's  young  man  is  getting;  but 
that  skill  is  preeminently  the  talent  which  the  college  is  now  culti- 
vating. Dr.  Birge  explains  how  the  growth  of  science  enlarged 
the  curriculum  and  how  modern  languages  with  their  literatures 
and  the  modern  world  with  its  stir  invaded  the  home  of  seclusion 
and  made  it  its  own.  "  Thus  the  college  of  to-day  is  to  be  con- 
trasted rather  than  compared  with  that  of  forty  years  ago. 
Outer  form  and  inner  spirit  have  alike  changed.  .  .  .  All  of  the 
alterations  which  I  have  described  have  been,  on  the  whole,  for 
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the  best.  The  movement  has  been  natural,  necessary,  inevitable ; 
it  has  been  upward  as  well  as  onward,  and  we  who  have  given 
our  years  to  help  it  forward  have  done  so  without  the  necessity 
for  justification  or  apology.  Yet  we  are  not  without  regret  for 
the  life  that  has  been  left,  while  we  welcome  the  new  life  into 
which  we  have  entered.  We  hail  the  spirit  of  research — the  most 
fundamental  of  the  changes  which  I  have  named — we  see  the 
mighty  intellectual  uplift  which  it  has  contributed  to  our  colleges. 
Yet  it  still  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  regret  the  fine  enjoyment  of 
letters,  the  sense  of  elegant  leisure  and  of  cultured  pleasure,  some 
part  of  which  our  colleges  have  lost." 

This  article  by  Dr.  Birge  should  be  read  by  every  cultivated 
man.  It  explains  in  an  amiable  and  sympathetic  spirit  a  vastly 
important  social  and  intellectual  evolution — almost  revolution — 
that  has  come  about  in  this  country  in  the  short  space  of  fifty 
years. 

A  distinguished  characteristic  of  present  intellectual  work, 
whether  of  school,  college  or  university — perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characteristic,  as  Dr.  Birge  says — is,  in  one  form  or 
another,  research,  a  word  that  covers  much  that  is  useful,  a  good 
deal  that  is  futile,  and  not  a  little  that  is  foolish.  Unquestionably 
research  has  produced  a  mass  of  original  matter,  much  of  which 
is  a  substantial  advancement  of  science  and  some  not  much  more 
than  a  grotesque  antic  of  the  mind.  Nearly  every  virtue  suffers 
from  its  excess  and  research  has  more  than  once  stifled  the  origi- 
nality it  was  intended  to  produce.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  not 
five  hundred  different  ways  of  granting  the  doctor's  degree,  so 
that,  for  instance,  the  thesis  would  not  always  be  obligatory,  and 
the  professor  would  not  so  often  be  driven  to  provide  a  student 
who  has  no  vision  with  a  common-place  subject  as  a  piece  of 
apparatus  by  which  to  display  some  new  but  useless  mental  gyra- 
tions. But  on  this  subject  we  have  come  in  the  way  of  a  hot 
blast  from  the  north  where  lives  the  Polar  Bear.  It  does  not 
seem  very  well  known  that  the  universities,  colleges  and  schools 
of  Canada  are  fine  and  well-ordered  institutions.  The  article 
to  which  we  refer  appears  in  the  February  number  of  The  Uni- 
versity Magazine,  published  by  several  universities  of  Canada, 
united  in  this  literary  venture.  The  author  is  Mr.  Stephen  Lea- 
cock,  who  is  particularly  struck  by  the  inferiority  of  the  Amer- 
ican literary  output,  although  he  has  been  accused  by  a  Maryland 
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friend  of  ignorance  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  development 
since  Plato,  one  that  took  place  in  Maryland  just  before  the  war. 
Mr.  Leacock  points  out  that  the  old  humane  culture  of  the 
intellect  still  prevails  at  the  old  universities  of  England  and  that, 
while  specialization  exists,  it  does  not  run  wild.  We  quote : 
"  Meantime  the  American  student's  ignorance  of  all  things  except 
his  own  part  of  his  own  subject  has  grown  colossal.  The  unused 
parts  of  his  intellect  have  ossified.  His  interest  in  general  litera- 
ture, his  power  of  original  thought,  indeed  his  wish  to  think  at 
all,  is  far  less  than  it  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  undergraduate 
course.  IMore  than  all  that,  his  interestingness  to  other  people 
has  completely  departed.  Even  with  his  fellow-scholars  he  can 
find  no  common  ground  of  intellectual  intercourse.  If  three  men 
sit  down  together  and  one  is  a  philologist,  the  second  a  numis- 
matist and  the  third  a  sub-section  of  a  conchologist,  what  can 
they  find  to  talk  about?  "  Perhaps  the  moral  of  this  is  that  such 
men  should  always  dine  alone  and  never  talk  at  all,  unless  it  be 
that  a  shell  should  speak  to  a  shell  only,  a  coin  to  a  coin,  and  the 
dative  should  cut  the  accusative  dead. 

Meanwhile  the  East  Side  boy  with  the  bare  knees  and  the 
covered  books  is  growing  up,  and,  as  he  is  going  to  be  a  learned 
mayor  or  more,  he  wants  to  get  on  very  good  terms  with  all  the 
warring  shells,  coins,  cases  and  other  scholastic  conglomerates, 
so  that  of  evenings  he  may  read  Epictetus  profitably  and  write 
his  memoirs  intelligibly.  That  coming  boy  is,  in  these  confused 
times,  in  need  of  a  great  educational  statesman, 

G.  L. 
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AFTER  many  months  of  discussion  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
at  last  established  in  the  College  night  courses  of  collegiate 
grade.  These  are  to  be  open  to  male  students  who  fulfill  en- 
trance requirements  in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  demanded 
for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  For  the  first  year  there 
will  be  offered  the  freshman  courses  of  the  existing  curriculum, 
together  with  such  additional  courses  from  among  those  now 
ofifered  by  the  College  as  may  be  applied  for  by  not  less  than 
twenty  qualified  students,  provided  that  such  courses  be  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
No  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  applicants  will  be  accepted 
for  the  first  term  and  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  more 
than  nine  credit  hours  per  week.  Books  and  apparatus  are  to 
be  provided  free,  on  condition  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  shall  make  an  appopriation  for  this  purpose ;  and 
in  regard  to  all  matters  of  discipline,  the  obtaining  of  credits,  etc., 
the  night  students  are  to  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  the 
regular  students  of  the  day  college.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  College,  will  appoint  a 
dean  and  such  members  of  the  teaching  staff  as  may  be  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the  night  classes,  the  Board 
decided  upon  another  important  innovation.  In  order  to  add  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  which  the  College  is  now  doing  in 
the  line  of  practical  preparation  of  the  students,  there  have  been 
established  three  new  vocational  courses,  to  be  elective  in  the 
senior  year:  municipal  chemistry,  practical  sociology  and  munic- 
ipal affairs.  The  last  two  are  to  be  given  by  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  and  the  first  is  to  consist  of  two  lectures  and 
three  laboratory  periods  per  week,  for  one  term,  the  laboratory 
work  to  be  carried  on  under  the  instruction  of  a  regular  member 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  lectures  to  be  delivered 
by  experts. 

The  Board  also,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  estab- 
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Hshed  a  senior  elective  in  Italian,  of  five  hours  a  week,  with  the 
proviso  that  no  student  may  be  allowed  to  take  both  Italian  and 
Spanish  at  the  same  time.  This  course  was  put  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Professor  of  French  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  title 
of  this  chair  was  changed  to  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
the  department  to  include  the  present  courses  given  in  French  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  the  new  course  in  Italian. 

Moreover,  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry and  Drawing  was  changed  to  the  Department  of  Art. 

The  committee  on  the  planting  of  the  grounds  of  the  College 
and  that  on  memorial  windows  in  the  Great  Hall  have  made 
progress.  To  govern  the  designs  and  the  placing  of  these  memo- 
rial windows  there  will  soon  be  a  code  of  rules. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  25  a  paragraph  was  added  to  the 
by-laws  providing  that  "  one  of  the  Faculty  may  be  named  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  with  such  duties  and 
compensation  as  the  Board  may  direct."  At  the  same  meeting. 
Associate  Professor  Carleton  L.  Brownson,  Secretary  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, was  elected  to  the  ofifice  thus  created. 

Bertram  T.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  of  Montana,  was  appointed  tutor  in 
Natural  History  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  collegiate  year, 
and  Warren  Ellis  Schutt,  A.B.  Oxford  '07,  was  appointed  tutor 
at  large.  Mr.  Schutt  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Cornell.  In 
addition  to  his  scholarship,  he  has  an  athletic  record  as  a  runner 
for  distances  of  one,  two  and  three  miles,  as  well  as  for  cross- 
country running  and  rowing. 

Leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  for  purposes  of  study,  was 
granted  to  Myron  O.  Tripp,  mathematics,  and  George  W.  Mc- 
Clelland, English.  W.  E.  B.  Starkweather,  descriptive  geometry 
and  drawing,  was  also  granted  leave  of  absence  until  February  i, 
1910.  Mr.  Starkweather  has  been  appointed  assistant  curator 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

Resignations  were  received  from  Edoardo  San  Giovanni.  Latin, 
who  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  and  from  Edward  M.  Sait,  history,  who 
will  next  year  teach  public  law  in  Columbia  University. 

Emil  Schoen  has  been  transferred  as  Special  Instructor  in 
Music  from  the  Department  of  Music  to  the  Department  of 
Education. 
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On  his  appointment  as  dean,  Professor  Brownson  resigned  his 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Frederick  G.  Reynolds  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Faculty,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
reexaminations  which  have  heretofore  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term  in  September  shall  this  year  be  held  after  the 
regular  examinations  in  June,  immediately  before  commencement. 


BOOK     REVIEWS     AND     LITERARY     NOTES 


AMERICAN  VERSE  (1625-1807)  :  A  History,  by  William 
Bradley  Otis,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  New  York,  Moffat,  Yard  and  Com- 
pany, 1909.     $1.75  net. 

Dr.  Otis,  in  his  history,  has  given  the  first  thorough  study  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  American  verse.  The  work 
(published  by  Moffat,  Yard  and  Co.)  is  based  upon  careful  re- 
search in  all  the  older  American  libraries  and  includes  all  im- 
portant American  verse  from  the  "  Nova  Anglia "  of  William 
Morrell,  in  1625,  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Columbiad,"  in  1807. 
That  which  makes  the  book  of  special  value  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  an  anthology,  but  is  an  interpretative  study,  through  the 
literature  of  the  time  of  political,  religious,  and  social  conditions. 

Dr.  Otis  has  grouped  the  verse  of  this  period  under  five  main 
chapter  headings — Historical  Verse,  Religious  Verse,  Political 
and  Satirical  Verse,  Imaginative  Verse,  and  Translations.  The 
chapter  on  Political  and  Satirical  Verse  is  subdivided  into  Po- 
litical Satire,  Social  and  Personal  Satire,  and  Patriotic  Verse, 
while  the  chapter  on  Imaginative  Verse  is  treated  as  Narrative, 
Pastoral,  and  Descriptive,  and  as  Moral  and  Didactic.  .  .  . 

That  there  is  much  to  condemn,  on  the  aesthetic  side,  in  the 
literary  output  in  America  prior  to  1807  Dr.  Otis  frankly  admits. 
He  maintains,  however,  that  the  correct  viewpoint  from  which  to 
judge  early  American  verse  is  historical  and  social,  rather  than 
aesthetic,  and  that  in  the  preservation  of  the  mental  continuity 
of  national  history  these  works  are  of  great  importance.  .  .  . 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  discussion  of  the  "Hartford  Wits" 
and  the  part  which  this  group  of  brilliant  men  played  in  the  liter- 
ary history  of  America — men  like  Humphreys,  .Msop,  Dwight, 
and  Barlow — whose  high  ideals  and  earnest  efforts  to  secure 
literary  recognition  for  their  native  land  while  in  themselves  only 
a  partial  success  yet  were  of  vital  importance  in  pointing  the  way 
and  in  stimulating  others  to  high  endeavor.     Noteworthy  among 
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the  productions  of  the  "  Hartford  Wits  "  was  the  ponderous  epic, 
"The  Columbiad."  Dr.  Otis  defends  this  work  not  because  of 
what  it  was  but  because  of  what  it  represented. 

As  an  opponent  of  war,  of  slavery,  of  every  kind  of  moral  and 
political  evil ;  as  an  upholder  of  personal  and  institutional  virtue, 
Joel  Barlow's  "  Columbiad  "  was  in  spirit  distinctly  ethical.  And 
in  this  it  was  distinctly  American  and  a  legitimate  descendant 
of  the  earlier  Puritan  literature.  "The  Columbiad,"  while  a 
failure  as  a  work  of  art,  deserves  recognition  in  the  history  of 
American  literature  because  it  typified  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant national  characteristics  of  the  time — love  of  country, 
enthusiasm  for  republican  principles,  and  emphasis  upon  the 
ethical  in  its  application  to  national  life.  Humphreys,  Freneau, 
and  the  lesser  writers  of  patriotic  verse,  who  sang  during  and  im- 
mediately following  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  must,  like  Bar- 
low, be  judged  from  the  standpoint  rather  of  the  vision  than 
of  the  song. 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  book  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  made  a  careful  selection  of  his  material.  Only  poems 
are  included  which  have  some  historical,  political,  or  social  sig- 
nificance. The  thoroughness  of  the  study  is  attested  by  an  ap- 
pended bibliography  which  in  length  and  interest  surpasses  any 
existing  bibliography  of  early  American  verse.* 

SAYINGS  OF  BUDDHA,  The  Iti-vuttaka.    A  Pali  work  of 
the  Buddhist  Canon,  for  the  first  time  translated,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  by  Justin  Hartley  Moore,  '03,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Instructor  in  French  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.     New  York:  The  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.    1908.    The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50  net. 
In  a  prefatory  note  Professor  Jackson  writes :  "  In  this  book 
the  Sayings,  or  Logia,  of  Buddha  are  translated  for  the  first  time 
into  an  Occidental  language,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  Dr.  Moore 
has  accomplished  the  task  of  making  them  generally  accessible." 
The  difficulties  overcome  can  be  judged  only  by  a  specialist,  but 
even  to  an  uninformed  reader  they  show  themselves  to  have  been 
very  great,  and  the  work  gives  the  impression  of  sound,  pains- 
taking scholarship. 

♦Reprinted,  with  omissions,  from  the  Nciv  York  Times  Saturday  Re- 
view, March  13,  igog. 
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The  work  consists  of  "  a  collection  of  ethical  teachings  of 
Buddha,  on  a  wide  range  of  moral  subjects.  Passion,  Anger, 
Pride,  Lust,  and  other  shortcomings  of  the  body,  word,  and 
thought,  are  inveighed  against  or  deprecated.  Friendliness, 
Charity,  Virtue,  Modesty,  and  Truth  are  among  the  good  qualities 
which  the  Master  inculcates.  Several  characteristic  Buddhist 
doctrines,  the  technical  terms  for  which  are  hard  to  translate 
adequately,  are  dwelt  upon ;  among  them  are  Nirvana,  the  Aggre- 
gates, the  Substrata,  Previous  Existence,  and  Supreme  En- 
lightenment." 

These  precepts,  which  are  addressed  to  the  monks  rather  than 
to  the  world  in  general,  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  verses  accom- 
panied with  a  commentary  in  prose.  The  same  formulas,  with 
change  of  subject-matter,  are  repeated  throughout.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  text,  we  quote  one  of  the  briefer  sayings  (§  50)  : 

"  This  verily  was  said  by  the  Blessed  One,  said  by  the  Sancti- 
fied One,  so  I  have  heard. 

" '  There  are,  O  monks,  these  three  sources  of  Impropriety/ 
'What  three?'  'Desire,  Hate  and  Delusion,  O  monks,  are 
sources  of  Impropriety;  these,  verily,  O  monks,  are  the  three 
sources  of  Impropriety.' 

"  To  this  efifect  spake  the  Blessed  One,  and  hereupon  said  the 
following : 

'  Desire,  Hate,  and  Delusion, 
Sprung  from  the  mind, 
Destroy  the  man  of   wicked  thoughts, 
Like  a  bamboo-tree  with  its  fruit.' 

"  Exactly  to  that  efTcct  was  it  spoken  by  the  Blessed  One,  so  I 
have  heard." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  attractive  reading,  yet  many  of  the 
thoughts,  so  clumsily  expressed,  are  of  the  highest  beauty.  Aside 
from  the  metaphysical  doctrines,  the  Master  teaches  tranquility, 
contemplation,  concentration,  wisdom,  the  self-composed  mind. 
Doubtless  many,  besides  the  scholars  to  whom  this  translation  is 
primarily  addressed,  might  find  benefit  in  musing  over  its  pages. 
Even  the  warnings  against  the  thirst  for  existence  are  not  entirely 
inapplicable  in  our  western  world. 

Dr.  Moore's  book  concludes  with  two  indexes,  one  English  and 
the  other  Pali ;  and  at  the  end  arc  bound  up  with  it  two  learned 
papers    previously    read    before    philological    societies.      These 
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papers,  however  valuable  to  the  oriental  student,  will  probably 
be  left  untouched  by  the  uninstructed  reader,  as  they  were  by  the 
uninstructed  reviewer. 


BRIEFER   MENTION 

Professor  Charles  F.  Home,  in  collaboration  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bewer,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  is  editing  "  The 
Bible  and  Its  Story,"  a  publication  in  ten  volumes,  of  which  three 
have  appeared.  The  text  is  given  entire,  with  such  accompanying 
comment  as  will  make  reading  easier  and  more  appreciative.  One 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  work  is  the  remarkable  collection  of 
illustrations,  gathered  from  the  masterpieces  of  art  in  all  the 
world's  great  galleries.  These  certainly  give  the  work  an  added 
significance,  and  make  it  in  itself  almost  a  liberal  education. 

The  bibliography  of  "  State  Publications,"  begun  ten  years  ago 
by  R.  R.  Bowker,  has  just  been  completed  in  the  publication  of 
Part  IV,  comprising  the  Southern  States.  The  work,  covering 
more  than  one  thousand  pages,  is  issued  by  The  Publishers' 
Weekly. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Z.  Rancher,  '05,  of  our  Book  Department,  has  just  had 
published  by  the  Manhattan  Book  Company  an  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's "Julius  Caesar,"  with  notes,  compiled  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Regents'  examinations. 

Dr.  Myron  O.  Tripp,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  has 
published  a  treatise  with  the  title  "  Groups  of  Order  P^Q-," 
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AMONG  the  lectures  delivered  by  our  instructors  outside  of 
the  College  by  members  of  the  French  Department  have 
been,  "  Historical  Romance  "  by  P.  Paulding  Brandt,  at  Fordham 
University ;  "  Italian  Art "  by  A.  Arbib-Costa,  at  the  Tozzi 
Studio ;  "  Henri  Lavedan "  by  Dr.  Delamarre,  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity; by  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Heckman,  Education,  "Porto  Rico 
and  Her  Education,"  at  the  University  Settlement;  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Guthrie,  Political  Science,  a  course  at  Columbia  on  "  The 
Judicial  Power  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and 
at  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  "  The  Remedial  Forces  of  a 
Great  City  " ;  courses  by  Dr.  Taaffe  and  Mr.  Selvage,  English,  at 
the  Convent  of  St.  Walburga ;  and  "  Progressive  Science,"  before 
the  Woman's  Press  Club  of  New  York,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
by  Professor  Baskerville.  Many  other  lectures  have  been  given 
in  the  Board  of  Education  series. 

Professor  Thomas  A.  Storey  has  been  reelected  president  of  the 
Physical  Education  Society  of  New  York  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Society.  During  the  Easter  recess  Dr. 
Storey  attended  the  convention  of  the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association  in  Philadelphia,  before  which  he  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Relation  of  School  Hygiene  to  Physical  Education." 
He  also  addressed  the  College  Directors'  Society  at  the  Drexel 
Institute  on  "  The  Academic,  Professional  and  Technical  Equip- 
ment Needed  on  the  Staff  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation." 

A  meeting  of  the  English  Club  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
March  22  at  Ardin's.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Tannenbaum,  '03,  presented 
his  views  on  a  projected  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  Mr. 
Otis  spoke  on  "  Early  American  Verse,"  and  Mr.  Keiley  discussed 
"  College  Theatricals."  This  last  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  report  at  a  future  meeting.  The 
chairman  appointed  for  the  next  time  was  Mr.  Selvage. 
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Mr.  Weill,  of  the  French  Department,  delivered  six  lectures  on 
the  contemporary  French  drama  on  Thursday  afternoons  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Professors  Baskerville  and  Moody  were  designated  to  rep- 
resent the  City  College  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  at  the  Chemists'  Club  in  this 
city  on  April  3,  to  take  steps  to  obtain  for  this  country  the  Eighth 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  in  1912.  The 
movement  was  inaugurated  at  a  dinner  given  by  Professor  Bask- 
erville at  the  Engineers'  Club  early  in  February  to  about  twenty 
chemists,  and  a  committee  then  formed  asked  Representative 
Francis  Burton  Harrison  to  introduce  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill,  since  passed,  providing  for  government  recog- 
nition of  the  congress. 

On  March  6,  Professor  Charles  A.  Downer  addressed  the 
Societe  Nationale  des  Professeurs  Frangais  en  Amerique  on  the 
subject  "  The  Acquisition  of  a  Foreign  Language." 

Large  contracts  have  just  been  awarded  for  landscape  decora- 
tion at  our  College.  The  work  includes  sodding  and  the  planting 
of  trees  and  ivy.  Rows  of  trees  will  line  Convent  Avenue  and 
bushes  will  decorate  the  plots  of  grass  in  front  of  the  buildings. 

The  Students'  Club,  which  has  for  some  time  been  under  con- 
sideration at  the  City  College,  has  at  last  come  into  existence.  A 
mass  meeting  of  students  was  held  recently,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  by  Everett  P.  Wheeler  and  J.  C.  Byrnes  of  the  alumni, 
and  by  President  Finley  and  Professor  Duggan  of  the  faculty, 
and  a  letter  was  read  from  Lee  Kohns  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
all  favoring  the  movement,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
students  are  already  enlisted.  The  club  is  to  be  primarily  social 
in  character,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  building  may  soon  be  obtained 
to  serve  as  a  center  for  social  and  ethical  interests. 

A  dinner  to  the  principals  of  the  city  high  schools  and  to  the 
faculty  high  school  committees  was  given  by  President  Finley  at 
the  College  on  March  22.  In  place  of  the  customary  oratory  there 
followed  an  inspection  of  the  College  buildings  and  a  gymnastic 
exhibition. 
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Lectures  have  been  delivered  to  the  students  by  Professor 
Frederick  Starr,  University  of  Chicago,  Professor  Osborn,  Co- 
lumbia, Dr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Miner,  and  other  distinguished  specialists 
in  various  lines  of  scientific  work. 

The  French  Department  has  inaugurated  a  new  lecture  system. 
Every  other  Wednesday,  the  Sophomore  Class  of  the  Arts  Course 
assembles  for  a  lecture  in  French.  Messrs.  Lafifargue,  Weill 
and  Delamarre  have  conducted  the  course. 

Dr.  Henry  Neumann  (Education)  will  again  conduct  courses 
in  his  subject  at  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  W^is- 
consin. 

Dr.  Frederic  A.  Woll,  physical  instructor,  will  have  charge  of 
the  floor-work  in  physical  education  at  the  summer  session  of 
Columbia  University. 

The  English  schools  formed  the  subject  of  addresses  to  the 
Faculty  and  instructors  of  the  College,  delivered  by  Principal 
William  L.  Felter,  '83,  and  Principal  Henry  E.  Jenkins,  75,  in 
the  Faculty  Room  on  the  evening  of  April  24.  Both  speakers 
were  members  of  the  party  of  American  schoolmasters  sent 
abroad  to  observe  the  English  educational  methods  and  they  here 
presented  the  fruits  of  their  investigations.  After  the  discussion 
there  was  a  reception  by  President  Finley  in  the  Tower  Rooms. 

Professor  Baskerville  has  been  appointed  by  President  Taft 
as  one  of  the  seven  chemists  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  to  be  held  in 
London  on  May  25. 


THE  QUARTERLY  ASSOCIATION 


THE  Quarterly  Association  has  adopted  a  new  constitution, 
which  is  designed  to  bring  it  into  closer  touch  with  the 
alumni.  Under  this  plan  the  publication  will  be  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Directors.  Of  these  four  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
Quarterly  Association  and  five  by  the  Alumni  Association,  while 
three,  the  presidents  of  both  associations  and  the  president  of  the 
Class  Secretaries'  Association  will  serve  ex-officio.  One  director 
from  the  Alumni  is  to  be  elected  each  year  to  serve  for  five  years. 
The  first  group,  however,  has  been  appointed  by  President  Man. 
It  consists  of  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  '56,  Charles  E.  Lydecker,  '71, 
Lewis  S.  Burchard,  'yy,  L.  M.  F.  Haase,  '87,  and  Robert  C.  Birk- 
halin,  '01.  The  directors  elected  for  one  year  by  the  Quarterly 
Association  are  Dr.  Sigmund  Pollitzer,  '79,  Professor  Ernest 
Ilgen,  '82,  Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser,  '83,  and  Louis  S.  Friedland, 
'05.  The  ex-officio  members  are  Alrick  H.  Man,  'yy,  Alumni, 
Professor  Charles  A.  Downer,  '86,  Quarterly,  and  Professor 
Gustave  Le  Gras,  '79,  Secretaries.  These  directors  are  to  appoint 
the  editor  and  the  business  manager,  and  to  exercise  general  su- 
pervision over  the  policy  of  the  periodical. 

In  addition  to  the  directors  the  officers  of  the  Quarterly  Asso- 
ciation elected  for  the  year  1909  are  as  follows:  President,  Charles 
A.  Downer,  '86;  vice-president,  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  '90;  secre- 
tary, Joseph  Vincent  Crowne ;  treasurer,  Gustave  Le  Gras,  '79. 

The  new  constitution  provides  for  the  retention  of  members, 
paying  three  dollars  a  year,  and  patrons,  paying  fifteen  dollars  a 
year.  Editors  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  however, 
are  not  required  to  pay  dues. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  patrons  for  1908: 

Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  '70  Alfred  Jaretzky,  '78 

Theodore  M.  Banta,  '53  William  H.   Kenyon,  '76 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  '89  Edward   Lauterbach,  '64 

R.  R.  Bowker,  '68  Philip  J.  Mosenthal,  '83 

Joseph  L.   Buttenwieser,  '83  Professor  Lewis  F.  Mott,  '83 

Professor   Charles   A.   Downer,   '86      Robert  M.  Murray,  '82 
Gano  S.  Dunn,  '89  Edward  M.  Shepard,  '69 

President  John  H.  Finley  James  R.  Steers,  '53 

E.  Francis  Hyde,  '61  Russell  Sturgis,  '56 

Professor  Adolph  Werner,  '57 
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THE  City  College  Club  on  February  20  listened  to  an  address 
by  Mr.  Louis  E.  Van  Norman,  '91,  on  his  observations 
during  a  year  of  travel  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Russia  and 
Poland.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  March  20,  at  which 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  John  Hardy,  '53 ; 
vice-presidents,  Frederick  Hobart,  '60,  Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser, 
'83;  secretary.  Dr.  Alfred  IMichaelis,  '94;  treasurer,  Robert  C. 
Birkhahn,  '01 ;  historian,  John  S.  Roberts,  '95  ;  board  of  managers, 
1909-1911,  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  '56;  General  Henry  E.  Tremain, 
'60;  Professor  Alfred  G.  Compton,  '53;  Professor  Adolph 
Werner,  '57 ;  John  Lieberman,  '97 ;  Joseph  S.  Wood,  '61  ;  and 
Bernard  Cronson,  '88,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Joseph  L. 
Buttenwieser. 

On  April  17  the  committee  on  the  reduction  of  the  college 
course  to  three  years  made  a  report.  This  report,  which  has  since 
been  discussed  at  several  meetings,  is  to  be  printed  for  wider 
circulation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  March  31,  Mr.  Louis  E.  Van  Norman, 
'91,  associate  editor  of  the  American  Revieiu  of  Reviews,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Moral  Satisfaction  Derived  from  the  Writing  of 
a  Book."     This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  present  issue. 

Among  tiie  lecturers  at  Columbia  LTniversity  have  been  Pro- 
fessor Cleveland  Abbe,  '57,  who  spoke  on  "  Meteorological  Prob- 
lems of  the  Future  "  and  Dr.  William  H.  Park,  '83,  whose  subject 
was  "  Milk  Supplies  and  Public  Health." 

At  the  opening  reception  of  the  sixty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity  held  at  New  Haven,  Lewis 
S.  Burchard,  'yy,  spoke  as  representative  of  the  assembled  grad- 
uates. Judge  Vernon  ^L  Davis,  '76,  presided  at  the  dinner,  which 
was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
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The  class  of  '78  has  provided  for  a  series  of  stained  glass 
windows  for  the  faculty  council  room,  the  central  group  in  the 
design  representing  the  dominant  figures  of  the  philosophers, 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  enclosed  by  a  classic  exedra.  The 
windows  are  to  be  executed  by  an  English  company,  which  made 
the  windows  of  the  Thompson  chapel  at  Williams  College,  and 
the  library  window  at  Vassar.  The  class  of  '97  has  presented  a 
sun  dial,  which  has  been  erected  on  a  pedestal  in  the  college 
grounds.  The  gift  of  the  class  of  '86  is  a  valuable  tapestry, 
which  was  obtained  in  Munich.  It  has  been  hung  in  the  great 
hall. 

The  thousand  dollars  bequeathed  to  the  Alumni  Association 
by  the  late  Townsend  Wandell,  '63,  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Students'  Aid  Fund. 
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'75.  Edward  D.  Fisher  spoke  on  "  Progress  in  Surgery  "  at  the  banquet 
of  the  Nu  Sigma  Nu  Association  on  December  12  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan. 

'78.  Paul  Krotel,  recently  appointed  City  Magistrate  by  the  Mayor,  was 
at  one  time  chief  editor  of  the  College  Echo.  Krotel  was  a  famous 
speaker  when  an  undergraduate,  always  meeting  with  great  success  at 
prize  speakings,  joint  debates,  etc.  He  represented  the  College  in  oratory 
at  the  Intercollegiate  Literary  Contest  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the 
winter  of  '77-78.  Gifted  with  a  voice  of  singular  beauty  and  power,  he 
rivalled  the  famous  Eugene  Oudin,  '78  (who  afterward  became  a  pro- 
fessional and  met  with  great  success  in  London),  as  a  star  of  the  Glee 
Club.  Krotel  was  for  years  on  the  Herald  staff,  and  then  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant  under  District   Attorney  Jerome. 

'88.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  Potter  was  one  of  the  physicians  in  constant 
attendance  on  Dr.  William  T.  Bull  during  his  long  illness. 

'90.  Frank  Schlesinger,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  '98,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Alumni  Assocfation  of  that  university.  As 
director  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory  Dr.  Schlesinger  has  made  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  himself  by  his  important  investigations  in  astronomy. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical 
Society  of  America. 

'91.  Nathaniel  A.  Elsberg  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Re- 
publican Club. 

'91.  Arthur  Guiterman  was  married  on  March  11  to  Miss  Vida  C.  Lmdo. 

'95.  Walter  S.  Cameron  has  been  appointed  junior  teacher  of  biology 
in  the  Commercial  High  School. 

'97.  Louis  K.  Anspacher  has  produced  a  new  play,  A  IVotftan  of  Im- 
pulse at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre.  The  leading  role  was  taken  by  Mrs. 
Anspacher,  whose  stage  name  is  Kathryn  Kidder. 

'97.  Charles  A.  Vogt  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher  of  joinery 
in  the  Bryant  High  School. 

'00.  Julius  C.  Mackby  has  been  appointed  junior  teacher  of  mechanical 
drawing  in   the   Manual   Training  High    School. 
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'02.  Joseph  J.  Gollomb  has  been  appointed  junior  teacher  of  English  in 
the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 

'02.  J.  J.  Levison  is  arboriculturist  to  the  Brooklyn  Department  of 
Parks.  He  publishes  in  the  March  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  paper  entitled  "  Our  City  Trees  and 
how  to  Preserve  Them." 

'03.  Emil  Trostler  has  been  appointed  junior  teacher  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing in  the  Commercial  High  School. 

'08.  Max  Montrose  Geduldig  has  had  three  of  his  songs  accepted  for 
publication  by  the  well  known,  international  music  publisher,  Leo  Feist. 
The  numbers  will  be  interpolated  in  some  Broadway  productions  in  the 
near  future.  The  titles  of  the  selections  are  "  Moontime,"  "  There's  Some- 
thing Charming  'Bout  You "  and  "  The  Zephyr  and  the  Butterfly,"  the 
last  a  poetical  musical  Romance  with  the  poem  by  Elias  Lieberman,  '03. 

"  Moontime,"  under  the  title  "  Goodness  Gracious,"  and  "  There's  Some- 
thing Charming,"  etc.,  were  first  produced  in  last  year's  Class  Day  Play. 
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Albert  Gallatin  McDonald  was  born  in  the  old  city  of  New 
York,  December  9, 1849.  He  attended  public  schools  and  entered 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  then  the  Free  Academy,  in 
the  fall  of  1863.  He  was  among  the  youngest,  if  not  the  very 
youngest  man  in  the  class,  and  only  the  brilliancy  of  his  entrance 
examination  obtained  his  admission  at  that  time  as  he  was  nearly 
six  months  under  the  legal  age.  He  continued  in  the  College  for 
the  full  period  of  five  years,  graduating  in  1868.  He  then  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  John  P.  Crosby,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1870.  He  associated  himself  in  a  law  office  in  Williamsburg, 
now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  continued  success- 
fully practicing  for  many  years,  finally  moving  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  City  Hall  on  Court  Street. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  Supervisor  from  the  Nineteenth  Ward 
and  continued  for  two  terms  doing  honorable  service  for  the  old 
city  of  Brooklyn  and  making  a  record  for  honesty  and  ability 
which  availed  him  in  his  professional  work  afterwards.  He  was 
on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  1892-93,  and  was  Corporation 
Counsel  for  the  city  of  Brooklyn  under  Mayor  Schieren,  1894-95. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  then  in  1906  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  Greater  New 
York.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bar  Association  and  vice-president  of  the  Hamilton  Club.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  and  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  and  he 
had  been  president  of  the  Rembrant  Club. 

Owing  to  an  automobile  accident  in  1906  he  became  a  great 
sufferer  and  never  regained  his  full  physical  strength.  His 
death  occurred  at  his  country  place  at  Sands  Point  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  19,  1908. 

Quoting  from  an  appreciative  article  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"  Associates  and  opponents  alike  respected  him.  Judges  held  him  in 
esteem  as  an  honest  advocate.  He  was  a  citizen  of  public  spirit,  a  man 
of  record  for  what  is  honorable  in  politics,  a  kindly  neighbor  and  sincere 
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friend.  He  owed  nothing  to  favor  or  adventitious  aids  in  his  profes- 
sion, but  all  to  his  own  resolution,  integrity,  study  and  hard  work.  He 
loved  nature  as  well  as  law,  country  life  as  well  as  City,  and  was  a  well 
read  man  in  all  literature.     He  was  given  to  hospitality  and  kindly  deeds." 

Both  the  bench  and  the  bar  have  recorded  their  appreciation  of 
him  as  a  lawyer  and  citizens  of  Brooklyn  appreciated  his  worth 
as  a  man  and  neighbor. 

Edward  F.  Schaefer,  B.S.  1900,  died  at  the  home  of  his  par- 
ents, 242  West  136th  Street,  on  May  2y,  1908,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, taking  the  degree  M.E.  in  1902,  and  M.M.E.  in  1903.  He 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Rand  Drill  Company  in  New  York 
as  a  mechanical  engineer,  but  in  1906  he  became  chief  engineer 
of  the  Pato  Mines  Corporation  and  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Rinconada  Mining  Company,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  Peru 
in  mining  engineering.  In  May,  1907,  he  was  married  in  New 
York  City  to  Miss  Jeannette  Engel  and  returned  to  Peru  with  his 
wife.  He  became  ill  with  kidney  trouble  and  came  back  to  New 
York  in  1908.  An  operation  proved  of  no  avail  and  he  con- 
tinued to  fail  until  his  death.  Mr.  Schaefer  was  a  member  of 
the  Theta  Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  and 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

William  Madison  Cole,  '55,  died  March  6,  1909,  in  Seney 
Hospital.     He  had  been  ill  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cole  was  born  February  20,  1839,  in  New  York  City. 
His  parents  were  James  Smallwood  Cole,  grand  nephew  of  Gov- 
ernor Smallwood  of  Maryland,  and  Charlotte  Quick  of  Dutch 
Colonial  ancestry.  At  the  age  of  twelve  under  the  tutorship  of 
Henry  Kiddle  Mr.  Cole  was  graduated  from  Public  School  No. 
2,  and  entered  the  Free  Academy,  received  his  A.B.  in  1855  and 
the  A.M.  in  1858.  From  graduation  until  1861  he  taught  in 
Public  School  No.  31,  becoming  vice-principal  under  J.  J.  Ander- 
son in  1859.  In  1861  he  went  to  Washington  with  the  71st  Regi- 
ment and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  war 
he  was  adjutant  of  the  175th  N.  Y.  Volunteers  and  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  158th  N.  Y.  Volunteers. 

In  1867  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Life  Insurance 
Company,  became  its  president  in  1877.  He  retired  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  service.     He  took  an  active  part  in  Democratic  poli- 
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tics,  and  was  discussed  as  a  mayoralty  candidate  in  1885.  He- 
was  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  for  ten  years 
— chairman  of  the  first  high  school  committee  in  Brooklyn,  and 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Elevated  Railroad  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Whitney.  Mr.  Cole  was  a  director  of  the 
People's  Trust  Company,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  St.  Nicholas  So- 
ciety, the  University,  Oxford,  Crescent  and  Montauk  Clubs.  In 
May.  1865,  he  married,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  thret- 
sons.  One  son,  Bertram  Smallwood  Cole,  died  in  1885,  while- 
preparing  for  a  West  Point  cadetship. 

George  N.  Messiter,  '75,  died  March  23,  1909,  at  the  residence 
of  William  J.  Travis,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Messiter  was  born 
in  1853.  He  attended  Public  School  No.  35  and  entered  the 
freshman  class  at  College  in  1871.  After  graduation  he  was  on 
the  reporting  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail.  He  attended  Columbia  Law  School,  and  was 
graduated  and  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1878.  Then  he  entered  the 
office  of  Stickney  and  Shepard,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
1881,  when  he  formed  the  partnership  of  Messiter  and  Bradford 
which  continued  until  1891.  He  went  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
where  he  remained  until  1895.  On  his  return  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  his  former  classmate,  J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott, 
which  continued  until  ill  health  compelled  Mr.  Messiter  to  retire. 
He  was  an  examiner  for  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  New  York  during  the  years  1895-1897.  In  1898  he  married 
Miss  Edith  Delancy  Storm,  who  died  within  four  months  after 
their  marriage.  Ten  years  ago  he  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke 
from  which  he  never  recovered ;  and  in  liis  last  days  was  not 
fully  conscious  of  events  or  of  people. 
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THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PHYSICAL 
INSTRUCTION 

THE  Department  of  Physical  Instruction  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  is  now  two  years  old.  It  may 
not  be  inappropriate,  therefore,  at  this  time  to  offer  to  the 
readers  of  the  Quarterly  a  description  of  its  building,  equip- 
ment, organization  and  work. 

The  building  is  a  stone  and  terra  cotta  structure  conforming 
in  type  with  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  which  character- 
izes the  new  City  College.  Externally,  it  presents  a  pleasing 
ensemble  of  straight  lines  and  right  angles,  with  here  and 
there  a  decorated  arch.  It  is  generously  windowed.  Sym- 
bolic grotesque  dwarf  figures  are  placed  symmetrically  here 
and  there  in  the  terra  cotta  lines  and  sills.  These  grotesques 
are  bending  the  bow,  lifting  weights,  throwing  the  discus,  and 
performing  other  feats  of  strength  and  skill. ^  The  building 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  long  and  seventy-seven  feet 
wide.  It  contains  a  basement  and  two  stories.  The  first 
story  is  divided  by  a  mezzanine  floor,  and  the  second  story 
contains  a  gallery. 

The  basement,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  street  at  one  end 
and  on  a  part  of  one  side,  is  well  supplied  with  prism  glass 
windows.  These  windows  face  the  open  so  that  the  basement 
receives  an  abundance  of  direct  and  indirect  sunlight,  a  fact 
which  makes  it  a  most  desirable  place  for  the  location  of  a 
swimming  pool.  Visitors  are  always  impressed  with  the  flood 
of  warm  sunshine  that  has  such  free  access  to  this  great  room, 
illuminating  all  its  parts  and  bringing  into  view  even  the  white 

'  It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  the  many  hundred  grotesques 
that  decorate  the  stone  walls  of  the  City  College  is  symbolic  of  some  phase 
of  work  done  within  those  walls.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Sickels  for  access 
to  his  original  list  of  themes  which  these  grotesques  symbolize.  A  detailed 
description  of  these  decorations  was  published  in  the  Quarterly  about  a 
year  ago. 
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tiled  bricks  that  lie  deep  in  the  transparent  water.  The  pool  is 
rectangular,  being  one  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-nine  feet 
wide.  It  is  five  feet  deep  at  one  end  and  eight  feet  deep  at  the 
other.  The  tank  is  faced  and  floored  throughout  with  white 
tile  bricks,  so  carefully  laid  that  the  waterproof  cement  between 
the  bricks  forms  perfectly  parallel  lines  which  give  a  pleasing 
effect  of  order  and  symmetry  when  seen  through  the  water  or 
when  reflected  from  its  surface. 

A  specially  devised  overflow  carries  away  the  surface  water. 
This  overflow  is  of  bronze  and  lies  beneath  the  overhanging 
slate  coping  on  the  sides  of  the  tank  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  injury  from  falling  against  it  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
pool.  It  is  so  arranged  that  every  wave  on  the  surface  of  the 
pool  will  wash  its  crest  into  the  trough.  The  trough  empties 
into  the  tank  drain.  When  the  pool  is  in  use  this  process  of 
surface  removal  goes  on  continually.  This  arrangement  has 
a  two-fold  value.  It  diminishes  the  interference  of  the  waves 
with  the  swimmer  in  competition,  and  it  helps  us  keep  the 
water  clean. 

The  following  measures  are  taken  in  order  to  keep  the  water 
pure.  Each  bather  is  required  to  be  clean  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  use  the  pool.  A  shower  bath  must  precede  a  swim. 
This  rule  is  carefully  enforced.  All  classes  taking  work  in  the 
department  are  instructed  several  times  each  year  concerning 
the  obligation  of  each  student  to  do  his  share  to  maintain  the 
sanitation  of  his  surroundings  and  particularly  the  sanitation 
of  the  pool.  In  addition,  the  pool  is  supplied  day  and  night 
with  a  continuous  stream  of  fresh  tempered  filtered  water,  and 
it  is  emptied  and  thoroughly  cleaned  twice  a  week.  The  neces- 
sity for  these  precautions  becomes  evident  when  one  learns  that 
there  were  over  ninety-nine  thousand  voluntary,  and  over 
thirty-five  thousand  required  baths  taken  in  the  swimming 
pool  during  this  last  year. 

The  tank  is  surrounded  by  a  red  tiled  waterproof  floor  about 
eight  feet  wide  which  serves  as  a  runway  for  the  swimmers. 
Surrounding  this  runway,  and  about  four  feet  higher,  there  is 
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at  each  end  and  on  both  sides  of  tlie  room  a  gallery  for  spec- 
tators.    The  side  galleries  have  raised  seats. 

This  great  room,  with  its  clear  pool,  white  tiled  bricks, 
bright  natural  light,  and  fine  ventilation,  its  straight  lines, 
balance,  and  symmetry,  and  its  easy  and  attractive  utility, 
must  and  does  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  student. 
Here  he  receives  healthful  exercise,  and  here  he  learns  to  swim, 
possibly  for  the  conservation  of  his  own  life  or  that  of  another 
human  being;  here  he  meets  scores — it  may  be  hundreds — of 
his  fellow  students  on  a  basis  of  social  intimacy  and  equality 
which  is  elsewhere  attained  only  in  the  Exercising  Hall  of  the 
Gymnasium.  And  it  is  all  clean.  His  surroundings  are 
clean.  His  object  in  being  there  is  clean.  His  social  inter- 
course is  clean.     The  habits  he  cultivates  are  clean. 

The  floor  above  the  swimming  pool  is  the  first  or  street  floor 
of  the  building.  The  main  entrance  leads  by  a  few  stone  steps 
from  the  terrace  of  the  plaza  to  this  floor.  Here  are  located 
three  fine  hand-ball  courts,  a  large  student  locker  room,  two 
student  shower  rooms,  a  faculty  locker  and  shower  room,  a 
small  special  exercising  room,  and  a  fair  sized  room  for 
athletic  supervision. 

The  hand-ball  courts  are  about  thirty  feet  square.  They 
are  well  lighted  and  well  used.  Hand-ball  has  become  very 
popular,  so  that  these  courts  are  always  busy  and  there  is 
usually  a  waiting  list. 

The  student  locker  room  on  this  floor  is  supplied  with  steel 
lockers  and  combination  locks.  There  is  another  room  like  it 
on  the  floor  above.  In  these  two  rooms  there  are  at  present 
one  thousand  and  forty  lockers.  More  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plied soon,  for  there  are  not  enough  now  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

The  small  special  exercising  room  serves  several  purposes. 
Wrestling  is  taught  there  to  some  of  the  regular  classes.  The 
punching-bags  are  in  fairly  general  use.  But  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  this  room  is  connected  with  those  students 
who  are  organically  unfitted  for  the  regular  required  courses 
in  physical  exercise  given  in  the  department.  Some  twenty- 
five  young  men  went  through  specially  assigned  exercises  in 
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this  room  last  year.  They  were  in  this  class  because  of  bad 
hearts,  and  other  abnormalities. 

The  Faculty  Athletic  Committee  room  is  bright  and  com- 
modious. It  contains  desks  for  the  student  team  managers, 
and  officials  of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  files  for  associa- 
tion records.  Two  years  ago  the  association  was  over  seven 
hundred  dollars  in  debt.  It  had  been  supported  by  faculty 
and  graduate  subscriptions.  Now,  without  any  subscriptions 
for  two  years,  the  association  has  paid  all  its  bills  and  all  of 
the  seven  hundred  dollars  debt  which  it  inherited,  and  has  a 
cash  balance  large  enough  to  meet  the  initial  expenses  of  the 
coming  athletic  season. 

The  instructors'  locker  and  shower  room  holds  seventy  odd 
lockers.  It  is  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  adequately 
furnished.  It  is  open  for  use  to  the  officers  of  instruction  at 
all  times  during  the  day. 

The  next  floor  above  the  one  I  have  just  described  is  the 
Mezzanine  floor.  This  floor  contains  student  locker  and 
shower  rooms  like  those  on  the  floor  below.  There  is  also  a 
butler's  pantry,  staff  dressing  and  shower  room,  director's 
office  and  dressing  room,  and  an  examining  room. 

The  butler's  pantry  is  supplied  with  a  gas  range,  dish- 
washing sinks,  warming  oven  and  shelves.  It  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  refreshments  for  receptions,  dances,  meetings 
of  the  Faculty  Club,  and  so  on.  The  staff  room  contains 
dockers  and  showers  for  the  departmental  staff.  The  director's 
office  contains  the  office  fixtures  and  conveniences  necessary 
for  the  expeditious  accomplishment  of  the  great  amount  of 
clerical  work  natural  to  such  an  office.  During  this  last  year 
the  medical  examinations  alone  furnished  over  seven  thousand 
records  for  systematization  and  filing. 

The  examining  room  is  one  of  the  most  important  rooms  in 
the  building.  It  is  supplied  with  white  enamel  steel  furnish- 
ings of  the  hospital  examination  room  type,  and  contains  all 
the  equipment  necessary  for  the  complete  general  medical 
examination  of  the  student.  It  is  finished  in  white  so  that  it 
may  be  an  object  lesson  in  cleanliness.     During  this  last  year 
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over  seven  thousand  examinations  were  made  under  the  plan 
of  medical  and  hygienic  supervision  which  centers  in  this 
room.  As  a  result  of  these  examinations,  over  a  thousand 
parents  acting  on  our  advice,  secured  treatment  for  their  lK)ys. 
Our  regular  examinations  cover  the  skin,  hair,  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  mouth,  throat,  lungs,  heart,  abdomen,  and  such  other 
special  regional  or  organic  examinations  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary. 

The  floor  above,  like  the  basement,  is  really  one  great  room. 
A  half  partition  separates  the  exercising  hall  from  the  office. 
The  gallery  contains  a  seventeen-lap  running  track.  The 
whole  floor  is  well  ventilated  and  very  well  lighted.  It  is 
bright,  cheerful  and  attractive.  The  exercising  hall  is  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long  and  sixty-seven  feet  wide.  It 
will  accommodate  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  at  a  time 
for  mass  drills.  It  is  supplied  with  all  the  apparatus  ordi- 
narily found  in  a  gymnasium.  During  the  past  year  six 
classes,  about  fifteen  hundred  students,  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  in  the  required  courses.  The  voluntary  use  of  the 
exercising  hall  secured  an  attendance  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand for  the  year. 

These  various  rooms,  w-ith  their  furnishings  and  supplies, 
are  the  laboratories  with  which  the  Department  of  Physical 
Instruction  is  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  healthy, 
vigorous,  physically  efficient  men  of  sound  moral  character. 
In  furtherance  of  this  purpose  the  departmental  organization 
includes  several  related  phases  of  work  which  are  known  to 
influence  health  and  character.  This  correlation  of  related 
influences  is  concisely  presented  in  the  departmental  announce- 
ment contained  in  the  college  register  for  this  year.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

The  organization  in  this  department  has  been  planned  pri- 
marily to  give  the  student  such  supervision,  instruction  and 
experience  as  will  enable  him  to  realize  his  own  peculiar  health 
possibilities  and  formulate  intelligently  his  own  policy  of 
personal  health  control.  In  addition  instruction  is  otTered  in 
a  variety  of  those  motor  activities  that  are  known  to  have  a 
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desirable  influence  on  the  development  of  neuro-muscular 
strength,  endurance  and  co-ordination,  and  which  are  also 
known  to  develop  certain  valuable  traits  of  character. 

It  is  calculated  that  these  educational  influences  may,  on  the 
one  hand,  teach  the  young  man  how  to  secure  and  conserve 
his  own  health,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  him  in  his  graduate 
years  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the 
public  health  and  character. 

The  following  phases  of  departmental  work  are  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  results : 

I.  Medical  and  Hygienic  Supervision. 

{a)  Medical  Examinations.  A  regular  examination  is  re- 
quired of  all  preparatory  and  collegiate  students  when  they 
first  enter  the  Institution. 

(&)  Medical  Inspection  required  of  all  preparatory  students 
and  of  students  in  the  first  two  collegiate  years.  Repeated 
each  half  year. 

(c)  Medical  Consultation  open  to  all  students  and  applied 
to  students  referred  by  instructors. 

{d)  Treatment.  Emergency  treatment  is  the  only  treat- 
ment attempted  by  the  Department.  All  students  are  required 
to  secure  treatment  whose  physical  condition  is  a  menace  to 
their  companions.  All  students  with  remediable  physical 
defects  are  required  to  show  cause  why  appropriate  treatment 
is  not  secured.     Special  exercise  is  prescribed  for  special  cases. 

II.  Hygienic  Instruction.      (Lectures.) 
(a)   Academic. 

A  I.     Ways  and  means  of  securing  and  conserving  health. 
A  2.     The  influence  of  certain  abnormal  conditions  and  habits 
on  health. 
{h)   Collegiate. 

1.  Some  of  the  common  causes  of  disease. 

2.  The  carriers  of  disease. 

3.  Defenses  against  disease. 

4.  The  nature  of  some  common  diseases. 

III.  Instruction  in  Physical  Exercise. 

{a)   Drills,     Graded  through  six  terms. 
(&)   Apparatus.     Graded  through  four  terms, 
(c)    Swimming.     Graded  through  six  terms. 
{(i)   Games  and  outdoor  exercise. 

IV.  Written  and  Practical  Examinations. 

{a)   Monthly  examinations,  both  written  and  practical. 
(&)   Term  examinations.     Final  written  examination. 
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V.  Athletic  Control. 

(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  Athletic  Committee. 

(b)  Physical  Director  is  chairman  of  Faculty  Athletic  Com- 
mittee. 

(c)  Physical  Director  as  medical  examiner  passes  on  all 
candidates  for  teams.     No  candidate  is  eligible  until  approved. 

(d)  Members  of  Faculty  Athletic  Committee  are  members 
of  Executive  Board  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

(e)  No  money  is  paid  out  by  the  Athletic  Association  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Athletic 
Committee. 

(/)  RegTjlations  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
are  enforced. 

Prerequisites 

Students  entering  Physical  Instruction   i  must  have  com- 
pleted A   I  and  A  2  in  the  Academic  Department  or  their 
equivalents.     These  requirements  may  be  concisely  outlined 
as  follows : 
A   I.      (Academic.) 

(a)  Hygiene.  "  Ways  and  means  of  securing  and  conserv- 
ing health."  These  lectures  are  concerned  with  such  subjects 
as  exercise,  rest,  food,  respiration,  care  of  excretions,  bathing, 
and  cleanliness.     Sixteen  lectures. 

(b)  Physical  Exercise. 

1.  Graded  mass  drills  in  floor  tactics.     These  drills  are  used  in 

order  to  develop  obedience  and  ready  response  to  com- 
mand, accurate  execution,  good  form  and  carriage,  and 
facility  of  control. 

2.  Swimming. 

A  2.     (Academic.) 

(a)  Hygiene.  "  The  effects  of  certain  abnormal  conditions 
and  habits  on  health."  These  lectures  deal  with  various  com- 
mon remediable  abnormal  conditions  such  as  defective  vision, 
obstructed  respiration,  adenoids,  large  tonsils,  and  bad  teeth ; 
with  certain  habits,  such  as  mouth  breathing,  rapid  eating,  in- 
sufficient mastication,  and  with  stimulants,  constipation  and 
certain  sexual  problems.     Sixteen  lectures. 

(b)  Physical  Exercise. 

I.  Graded  mass  drills.  Movements  are  given  in  these  drills  in 
response  to  command.  Strength,  endurance  and  co-ordi- 
nation are  brought  into  play.  Only  fundamental  and 
larger  accessory  movements  are  utilized.    These  exercises 
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affect  chiefly  the  larger  muscle  groups  and  the  organs  of 
circulation  and  respiration. 
2.  Swimming.     Each   student   is   required   to   learn  how   to 
swim. 

Collegiate  Instruction. 

I.  Elementary  Physical  Instruction. 

(a)  Hygiene.  "Some  of  the  common  causes  of  disease." 
These  lectures  deal  with  bacteria  and  a  few  other  common 
causes  of  disease.  Their  general  morphology,  biology,  distri- 
bution, transmission  and  modes  of  pathogenic  action  are  dis- 
cussed simply  and  without  technicality.     Sixteen  lectures. 

(b)  Physical  Exercise. 

1.  Graded  mass  drills.     Two-count  movements  for  the  further 

development  of  strength,  endurance  and  co-ordination, 
and  for  the  further  exercise  of  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration. 

2.  Apparatus  w^ork.     Graded  exercises  for  squads  of  five  stu- 

dents each  on  the  track,  horizontal  ladder,  chest  weights, 
rings  and  horse.  These  exercises  develop  speed,  strength, 
endurance  and  co-ordination ;  exercise  the  organs  of  circu- 
lation and  respiration;  and  develop  self-control,  self- 
reliance  and  courage. 

3.  Swimming.     Each   student  is   required  to  learn  to   swim 

with  more  than  one  variety  of  stroke. 
Prerequisite:  A  i  and  A  2  (Academic),  or  their  equivalents. 
Prescribed  :  Arts  and  Sci.,  Fresh. ;  first  term,  two  hours  a  week, 

counts  one-half. 
2.  Elementary  Physical  Instruction  (continued). 

(a)  Hygiene.  "  The  carriers  of  disease."  A  discussion  of 
the  agents  that  may  disseminate  disease  such  as  food,  water, 
clothing,  flies,  mosquitoes,  other  insects,  animals  and  careless 
human  beings.     Sixteen  lectures. 

{b)   Physical  Exercise. 

1.  Graded  mass  drills.     These  drills  are  continuations  of,  but 

more  advanced  than,  those  given  in  the  preceding  term. 

2.  Apparatus  work.     Graded  exercises  for  squads  of  five  men 

each  on  the  indoor  track,  horse,  vaulting  bar,  mat  and 
buck.  These  exercises  secure  a  further  development  of 
the  anatomical,  physiological  and  psychological  objects 
noted  in  i. 

3.  Swimming.     Each   student  is  required  to  develop  endur- 

ance in  swimming'. 
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Prerequisite :  i. 

Prescribed  :  Arts  and  Sci.,  Fresh. ;  second  term,  2  hours  a  week, 
counts  one-half. 

3.  Advanced  Physical  Instruction. 

(a)  Hygiene.  "  Defenses  against  disease."  These  lectures 
deal  with  some  of  the  measures  utilized  by  organized  society  in 
its  campaign  against  disease,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Health  and  Quarantines,  and  the  passage  of  appro- 
priate laws.  It  further  deals  with  the  defenses  of  the  indi- 
vidual, such  as  cleanliness,  avoidance  of  the  carriers  of  disease, 
antiseptics,  sunshine,  fresh  air,  and  immunity.  Sixteen 
lectures. 

(b)  Physical  Exercise. 

1.  Graded   mass   drills.     Four-count  movements.      More  ad- 

vanced work  making  greater  demands  on  speed,  strength, 
endurance  and  co-ordination,  and  on  the  circulation  and 
respiration,  and  further  developing  good  carriage  and 
form. 

2.  Apparatus  work.     Graded  exercises  for  squads  of  five  on 

the  buck,  horizontal  bar.  parallel  bars,  and  the  pieces 
already  covered  in  the  earlier  terms.  These  exercises  are 
planned  for  the  further  development  of  the  objects  pre- 
viously outlined. 
3.  Swimming.  Diving,  rescue  and  resuscitation  of  the 
drowning. 

Prerequisite :  2. 

Prescribed :  Arts  and  Sci.,  Soph. ;  first  term,  two  hours  a  week, 
counts  one-half. 

4.  Advanced  Physical  Instruction  (continued). 

(a)  Hygiene.  "The  nature  of  some  common  diseases." 
These  lectures  deal  with  the  economic  importance,  the  cause, 
symptoms,  and  prophylaxis  of  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  malaria,  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.    Sixteen  lectures. 

(b)  Physical  Exercise. 

1.  Advanced  graded  mass  drills.     Eight-count  movements. 

2.  Advanced  graded  apparatus  work.     For  squads  of  five. 

3.  Games:  Hand  ball,  wrestling,  and  swimming  (see  under  4). 

4.  Swimming.     Aquatic  games. 

The  instruction  in  physical  exercise  in  this  term  is 
planned  to  secure  a  further  development  of  self-control, 
self-reliance,  self-respect,  courage,  team  work  (the  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  a  unity  of  effort),  loyalty,  and  the 
courtesy  of  sport,  in  addition  to  those  anatomical,  physio- 
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logical,  and  practical  hygienic  objects  that  are  in  view 

throughout  all  the  instruction. 
Prerequisite :  3. 
Prescribed :  Arts  and  Sci.,  Soph. ;  second  term,  2  hours  a  week, 

counts  one-half. 
Note:  In  each  of  the  above  compulsory  courses  provision  is 
made   for  those  students  whose  organic  condition  may  dis- 
qualify them  for  the  regular  scheduled  work. 

Voluntary  Classes.  These  are  organized  at  such  times  of  the 
day  as  do  not  conflict  with  the  required  work.  They  are  open 
to  all  collegiate  students  without  credit.  Opportunity  is  given 
in  these  classes  for  advanced  work  and  for  experience  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  normal  work. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  announcement  that  the  work  in 
physical  instruction  is  required  of  the  third-year  academic  and 
the  first  and  second  year  collegiate  students.  There  are,  there- 
fore, six  classes  taking  that  instruction.  This  gave  us  an 
enrollment  last  year  of  about  fifteen  hundred  students.  Of 
this  number  about  five  hundred  were  academic  and  about  nine 
hundred  collegiate  students.  The  academic  classes  were  in 
attendance  once  a  week ;  the  collegiate  classes,  twice. 

Each  student  is  required  to  appear  in  a  quarter-sleeved  white 
shirt,  a  pair  of  white  knee  nmning  trousers,  and  a  pair  of 
soft  soled  shoes. 

The  floor  of  the  exercising  hall  is  marked  with  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  numbers.  Each  student  in  each  class  is 
assigned  one  of  these  numbers.  When  his  class  is  called,  the 
student  finds  his  number  on  the  floor  and  stands  on  it.  In  this 
way,  class  order  is  quickly  secured;  the  class  roll  easily  taken, 
and  much  time  saved, 

A  typical  class  hour  for  the  college  classes  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  A  short  talk  on  "  hygiene  "  is  given  immediately 
after  the  class  is  called.  It  is  rather  unique  to  see  two  hundred 
students  dressed  in  clean  white  uniforms  listening  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  laws  of  health  which  they  in  a  few  minutes  are 
going  to  put  into  practical  application.  These  lectures,  as  indi- 
cated above,  are  carefully  graded  and  are  in  logical  sequence 
from  the  first  term  to  the  sixth  term.     A  special  effort  is  made 
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to  present  only  matters  of  practical  importance,  applicable  to 
the  surroundings  and  health  problems  of  the  young  men  of 
New  York  City.  The  lecture  is  followed  by  a  class  drill. 
These  drills  are  varied  at  frequent  intervals  and  are  graded 
throughout  the  six  terms.  They  are  all  given  with  certain 
definite  objects  in  view,  such  as  the  physiological  efifects  of 
rapid  respiration,  increased  heart  rate,  or  local  muscular  con- 
traction, or  the  psychological  effects  of  obedience  to  command, 
of  successful  coordination,  or  of  accurate  execution.  The  drill 
is  followed  by  squad  work  on  the  apparatus.  Each  squad  is 
made  up  of  five  students  grouped  together  with  reference  to 
their  physical  ability.  These  squads  are  assigned  work  on  the 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  in  the  building.  Some  of  them 
work  on  the  chest-weights,  others  on  the  track,  others  play 
hand-ball  or  swim,  or  work  on  the  bars  or  mats.  This  last 
term  we  began  cross-country  running  as  a  part  of  the  work  for 
the  "  apparatus  period."  We  hope  to  extend  these  opportuni- 
ties for  out  of  door  exercises  so  that  we  may  secure  more  of 
the  well  known  psychological  benefits  common  to  well  directed 
games,  sports  and  play.  In  the  apparatus  period,  each  group 
of  four  or  five  squads  is  under  the  direction  of  an  assistant. 
The  character  of  exercise  given  these  squads  is  frequently 
varied,  and  is  carefully  graded  throughout  the  courses.  It  is 
selected  with  reference  to  its  desirable  influence  upon  physical 
development,  and  because  of  its  effect  on  character.  We  are 
not  interested  in  teaching  "stunts."  We  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  developing  healthy  bodies  and  healthy  minds.  A 
typical  hour,  then,  consists  of  a  short  lecture  period,  a  class 
drill  period,  and  a  period  for  squad  work  on  the  apparatus. 

Examinations  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  stu- 
dents in  these  various  phases  of  work.  The  monthly  practical 
examination  covers  the  mass  drills  and  squad  exercises  which 
the  student  has  been  taught  during  the  preceding  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  monthly  written  examination  covers  the  subject 
matter  presented  in  the  short  lectures.  Each  term's  work  is 
also  closed  with  a  final  written  examination.  Those  students 
whose  term  records  and  final  records  are  satisfactory  are  ad- 
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vanced.  The  others  are  required  to  repeat  the  course.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  term  of  last  year,  out  of  a  total  registration 
of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  only  eighty-three  failed, 
and  twenty-five  were  deficient. 

A  careful  medical  and  hygienic  supervision  has  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  boy  and  his  parents  con- 
cerning physical  and  hygienic  defects  and  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  student  from  dangerous  hygienic  and  disease 
contacts.  All  entering  pupils  in  the  Academic  Department 
(Townsend  Harris  Hall)  and  all  entering  freshmen  are  ex- 
amined thoroughly.  All  students  taking  work  in  physical 
instruction  are  inspected  at  least  twice  a  year.  It  is  also 
planned  to  give  all  pupils  in  the  Academic  Department  a  short 
medical  examination  twice  a  year.  Medical  consultations  may 
be  secured  when  desired  by  the  student  or  recommended  by 
his  instructor.  These  various  medical  examinations  are  also 
hygienic  examinations,  and  the  advice  given  the  student  is  as 
largely  hygienic  as  it  is  medical.  During  the  past  year  we 
made  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  regular  medical  exami- 
nations; one  hundred  and  seventy-three  examinations  of 
athletes ;  five  hundred  and  ninety  consultations  were  held,  and 
there  were  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in- 
spections. The  total  number  of  opportunities  given  us  to  be 
of  medical  or  hygienic  benefit  to  the  student  through  personal 
examination  (these  influences  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
modern  physician  are  inseparable)  reached  a  total  of  seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Wherever  needed, 
advice  was  given.  This  advice  was  followed  up  during  the 
second  term  of  last  year  and  it  was  found  that  in  more  than 
one  thousand  cases  parents  were  influenced  to  secure  some 
form  of  medical  treatment  for  their  boys  in  conformity  with 
our  advice.  In  addition,  every  student  registered  for  work  in 
the  department  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  hygienic  advice. 

Finally,  the  work  of  the  department  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  The  compact,  well-equipped  building  provided  for 
this  department  by  the  trustees  of  the  College  has  been  in  use 
for  two  years ;  its  various  subdivisions  are  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  a  staff  of  sixteen  instructors;  two  academic  and  four 
collegiate  classes  are  in  required  attendance,  agrgregating^  four- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-four  students;  during  the  past  year  the 
total  required  attendance  in  the  exercising  hall  was  over  sixty- 
nine  thousand ;  the  total  required  attendance  in  the  swimming 
pool  was  over  thirty-five  thousand ;  the  total  voluntary  at- 
tendance in  the  exercising  hall  was  over  twenty  thousand ;  the 
total  voluntary  attendance  in  the  swimming  pool  was  over 
ninety-nine  thousand ;  the  voluntary  use  of  other  parts  of  the 
building  has  been  conservatively  estimated  as  being  over  ten 
thousand ;  the  sum  total  or  gross  attendance  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  building  amounted  to  over  two  hundred 
thousand ;  and  further,  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  medical  and  hygienic  examinations  were  given.  Out  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  more  complete 
medical  examinations,  there  were  four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  diagnoses  which  secured  treatment  through 
the  parents  in  one  thousand  and  ninety-one  cases.  Out  of 
twenty-six  hundred  students  examined  over  twenty-one  hun- 
dred were  American  bom,  the  remaining  five  hundred  students 
came  from  twenty-seven  different  foreign  countries.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  these  boys  were  of  American-born  parentage, 
the  remaining  seventy-five  per  cent,  having  a  parentage  from 
thirty-five  different  foreign  countries.  These  statistics  further 
show  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  different  varieties  of  parental 
occupation,  such  as  those  of  the  banker,  the  pedler,  the  barber, 
the  contractor,  the  cleaner,  the  lawyer,  the  watchman,  the 
physician,  the  clerk,  and  the  real  estate  agent. 

These  statistics  show  the  cosmopolitan  derivation  and  social 
status  of  the  college  boy  in  New  York  City.  They  indicate 
the  need  for  those  mixing,  socializing,  Americanizing  influ- 
ences that  are  peculiar  to  the  exercising  hall,  the  swimming 
pool  and  the  play-ground.  They  also  make  plain  the  reason 
for  the  existing  necessity  for  medical  and  hygienic  super- 
vision, and  for  careful  instruction  concerning  the  simple 
fundamental  laws  of  human  health.  And  finally,  they  explain 
the  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  City  College  boy  is  more  in 
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need  of  physical  exercise  than  any  other  American  college 
boy.  Two  years  ago  we  found  many  boys  who  had  not  the 
strength  in  their  arms  to  lift  their  weight  from  the  floor. 
Two  years  ago  when  the  indoor  track  was  first  used,  it  was 
a  common  daily  occurrence  to  find  two  or  three  boys  sick  at 
the  stomach  after  an  ordinary  easy  run.  Two  years  ago, 
sixty-four  per  cent,  of  our  boys  could  not  swim.  These  facts 
are  significant  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  crowded  urban 
life. 

We  believe  that  this  departmental  organization  which 
secures  a  combination  of  a  medical  and  hygienic  supervision 
with  instruction  concerning  the  simple  fundamental  laws  of 
health,  and  with  experience  in  the  more  important  health 
habits,  is  logical  and  well  balanced.  We  know  that  under  such 
combined  influences  physiological  and  hygienic  and,  therefore, 
health  improvement  is  inevitable.  Each  student  should  leave 
us  knowing  how  to  secure  and  conserve  his  own  health.  He 
must  leave  us  in  better  condition  than  that  in  which  we  re- 
ceived him. 

We  hope  and  plan  each  year  to  furnish  better  nourished 
and  healthier  brains  for  the  academic  purposes  of  the  College. 
We  hope  and  plan  each  year  to  turn  out  a  group  of  healthier, 
stronger,  more  rugged  and  more  efficient  young  men,  who, 
because  of  our  influences,  will  be  of  greater  academic,  social, 
economic  and  political  value  as  American  citizens.  We  hope 
and  plan  to  join  with  the  other  departments  in  this  great 
College  in  developing  character  and  in  making  men. 

Thomas  A.  Storey. 
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PRESIDENT    FINLEY 

Young  Men  of  the  Class  of  igog: 

I  have,  with  you,  instituted  this  service  because  I  have 
wanted  for  myself  the  privilege  of  saying,  for  myself  and  for 
those  whom  I  represent,  the  last  words  to  you  before  the  day 
of  your  going  up  for  your  baccalaureate  degrees.  A  voice 
less  familiar  than  mine  would  perhaps  be  more  welcome  to 
your  ears  and  would  no  doubt  bring  some  truth  less  trite  to 
your  minds.  But  no  one  else  could  speak  out  of  a  keener 
sense  of  what  your  going  means  to  the  College  and  the  City 
(for  I  can  never  dissociate  the  two)  or  from  a  deeper  solici- 
tude for  your  well-being;  and  so,  though  my  brief  part  in  this 
service  is  of  my  own  suggesting,  I  hope  you  will  give  it  no 
other  motive  than  that  which  you  will  find  somewhere  in  my 
devotion  to  you — you  in  whom  we,  who  teach  and  direct  here, 
are  to  live  and  move  in  the  great  city  outside  our  walls. 

Some  of  those  who  sit  about  you  this  afternoon  will  think  it 
an  extravagant  metaphor  which  speaks  of  you  as  the  flozver  of 
the  hopes  of  the  City;  but  it  is  a  figure  of  deliberate  choosing, 
one  which  was  used  long  ago  when  one  spoke  of  a  certain 
company  of  knights  as  the  "  Flower  of  all  the  Host " — and 
even  they  were  not  such  men  as  you  in  intellect  and  armor. 

Thousands  of  young  men  in  this  republic  are  coming  up 
during  these  weeks  for  like  degrees  with  you;  and  if  you  were 
to  march  with  them  in  procession  I  am  not  certain  that  you 
would  be  distinguished  from  them  or  among  them,  except  that 
you  are  a  little  younger  than  the  average,  a  little  more  serious 
and  intent  of  face,  a  little  more  cosmopolitan  of  type.  You 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  differentiated  at  sight  from  the  men 
referred  to  by  an  eminent  college  president  as  having  found 
college  "  a  four  years'  playground,"  little  as  you  have  played, 
except  in  the  sense  in  which  President  Lowell  defines  "  play." 
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You  might  not  be  picked  out  as  the  survivors  of  a  severe  in- 
tellectual competition,  despite  all  the  rigor  of  discipline  you 
have  had  to  undergo  here,  nor  would  you  be  pointed  to  as 
exemplifying  the  ills  of  an  urban  environment. 

But  there  is  one  distinction  which  you  do  have,  a  distinction 
which  gives  you  an  almost  unique  place  among  American 
graduates.  You  are  the  baccalaureate  sons  of  a  city — a  city 
that  is  in  your  day  doubtless  to  become  the  first  city  in  the 
world,  as  it  is  now  in  the  "  nobility  of  its  enterprise."  You 
have  an  academic  genealogy  which  no  other  college  graduates 
of  1909  can  boast,  a  genealogy  which  asks  and  expects  more 
than  any  family  lineage,  however  noble,  demands  of  others; 
for  the  children  born  (or  reborn)  of  the  spirit  of  a  people  are 
its  aristocracy. 

Democracy  does  not  champion  educating  a  man,  because 
he  is  miserable,  as  an  English  critic  has  recently  said :  "  It  is 
because  man  is  so  sublime."  "  Democracy  does  not  object  so 
much  to  the  ordinary  man  being  a  slave,  as  to  his  not  being  a 
king."     For  its  dream  is  always  of  a  "nation  of  kings." 

And  in  a  very  true  sense  have  you  been  created  by  this  city's 
longing  for  kings.  It  was  said  by  that  ancient  philosopher, 
Democritus,  who  sits  first  of  the  group  at  my  right, ^  "  Edu- 
cation and  nature  are  similar,  for  truly  education  trans- 
forms man  and,  in  transforming  him,  creates  in  him  a  new 
nature."  Fifteen  years  of  teaching  by  this  city  have  trans- 
formed you,  have  recreated  you,  have  made  you  her  sons, 
whether  you  were  first  born  son  of  an  Irish  cotter,  a  Russian 
gun-maker,  an  Italian  stone-cutter,  a  Scotch  shepherd,  a  New 
England  farmer,  or  a  New  York  merchant.  Memories  of 
linden  trees,  of  mountains  of  gold,  of  fields  of  grain  and  roses, 
of  high  perched  mediaeval  castles  and  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  are  in  your  name,  but  in  your  nostrils  is  the  breath 
of  this  city's  desire  for  her  children.  You  carry  in  your  very 
being  the  fire  of  her  hopes,  the  flame  which  she  has  lighted  in 
her  search  for  a  good  that  is  beyond  the  present  good. 

'It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  reference,  as  well  as  many  others 
in  this  address,  is  to  the  picture  in  the  Great  Hall. 
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You  are  as  the  sons  of  Gershon  and  Kohath  and  Merari  in 
that  ancient  theocracy  from  whose  teaching  we  have  imported 
so  much  into  the  form  and  spirit  of  our  government  and 
civihzation — they  who  were  appointed  of  their  very  birth  to 
minister,  when  they  came  of  age,  in  the  most  sacred  things  to 
that  wandering  people  seeking  an  abiding  city ;  they  who  were 
nurtured  to  their  task  of  carrying,  keeping  and  protecting  the 
holy  place  in  the  midst  of  their  migrant  city,  and  afterward 
their  temple,  of  "  setting  forward  its  work,"  of  serving  as 
officers  and  judges,  of  prophesying  with  instruments  of  music, 
but  above  all  of  guarding  the  fire  which  was  the  only  visible 
intimation  that  they  were  not  a  hopelessly  nomad  people, 
migrants  who  would  never  find  their  way  out  of  the  desert, 
left  to  wander  they  knew  not  whither. 

And  the  fire,  the  same  fire  that  appeared  as  the  Shekinah  in 
that  tabernacle  cared  for  by  the  sons  of  Gershon,  Kohath  and 
Merari,  is  the  fire  that  gives  glow  to  the  painting  that  is 
before  you — the  painting  in  which  you  are  yourselves  repre- 
sented as  the  central  figure;  only  you  are  not  merely  to  help 
guard  its  source,  but  to  carry  it  forth,  as  the  fire-bringcrSj  the 
bearers  of  light. 

Is  this  only  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  a  conceited  rhapsody  of 
my  own  interest  in  you,  a  magnifying  of  the  office  of  this 
College?  Is  it  after  all  more  than  an  antiquated  vessel  of 
unpractical  light  that  you  carry  at  best,  out  of  the  past,  down 
this  hillside  into  a  modern  city  in  whose  electric  blaze  your 
flame  is  as  a  shadow,  in  whose  gusts  of  passion  and  avarice  it 
may  soon  be  blown  out;  or  if  it  last,  will  but  cook  your  food 
and  give  you  light  till  you  can  come  into  the  circuit  of  the 
industrial  dynamo  or  other  lighting  systems,  when  you  will 
throw  it  away  as  something  for  which  you  have  no  use,  an 
academic,  sentimental  ideal? 

I  am  wondering  how  others  might  have  represented  you. 
I  mean  by  "  you,"  not  the  actual,  individual  you,  but  the 
"you"  for  whom  the  City  has  made  all  this  provision,  and  I 
do  not  mean  by  "others"  the  university  presidents  who  are 
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saying  so  much  about  the  shortcomings  of  the  college  graduate 
these  days,  but  the  practical  men  of  the  City. 

Would  they  have  you  pictured  as  a  vocational  graduate, 
defining  you,  after  the  fashion  of  Carlye,  "  as  the  animal  who 
makes  tools  "  ?  Then  the  central  figure  might  as  well  be  an 
ingenious  beaver  or  an  industrious  ant.  Would  they  represent 
you  as  holding  forth  a  lever,  a  spring,  an  inclined  plane  or 
some  other  mechanical  symbol  ?  Then  would  I  remind  them, 
as  I  have  myself  been  recently  reminded  by  a  scientist,  that, 
wonderful  and  admirable  as  the  progress  in  the  invention  and 
use  of  mechanical  devices  has  been  in  the  last  few  centuries, 
the  commonest  plants  and  flowers  had  perfected  them  under 
the  same  Teacher,  when  man  had  not  yet  entered  the  kinder- 
garten of  this  school  of  the  universe.  The  common  sage  had 
devised  a  lever  and  the  maple  tree  a  screw  and  the  Spanish 
broom  a  spring  with  which  to  throw  out  its  golden  pollen,  ages 
and  ages  before  Archimedes  appeared  with  his  formula  of  the 
parabola  and  all  that.  Would  they  give  you  the  wings  of  an 
aeroplane  as  intimating  the  latest  achievement  in  mechanics  ? 
I  am  reminded  that  the  common  dandelion  has  built  a  flying 
machine  more  rigid,  light,  subtle  and  safe  than  any  that  the 
human  brain  will  invent  or  human  hands  construct.  And  I 
have  noticed  that  the  medal  struck  in  honor  of  the  Wrights 
places  a  torch  in  the  hand  of  the  "  graduate  of  the  air." 

So  great  is  my  admiration  for  the  workmanship  of  man,  so 
ennobling  do  I  consider  its  place  in  human  life,  that  I  could 
have  been  willing  to  put  a  hammer,  a  brush,  a  chisel  in  one 
hand  of  the  graduate  ;  but  I  should  have  put  the  lamp  in  the 
other :  the  hammer,  the  brush  or  the  chisel  as  the  symbol  of  what 
I  wish  every  one  could  have  of  the  senses'  training,  somewhere, 
somehow  ;  and  the  torch,  the  lamp,  as  the  symbol  of  that  peer- 
ing of  the  intellect  and  the  soul  of  man  past  the  senses  into  the 
life  that  is  more  than  meat  and  raiment  and  shelter. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Loeb,  as  I  have  seen  him  quoted, 
that  the  instinct  of  workmanship  would  be  the  greatest  source 
of  happiness  to  the  race  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  our 
present  social  and  economic  organization  allows  only  a  few  to 
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satisfy  that  instinct.  They  were  happy  days  when  I  ploughed 
the  fields  and  unstrapped  my  Horace  from  the  beam  to  read 
at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  They  were  happy  days  when  in  a 
printer's  shop  I  set  the  type  in  the  afternoon  of  the  translation 
which  I  had  read  in  my  college  class  in  the  morning  of 
PromctJicus  Bound  (that  wonderful  story  of  the  first  fire- 
bringer,  whose  successors  you  are).  And  they  would  be  hap- 
pier days  for  all  of  us,  I  believe,  if  we  could  all  have  some  trade 
for  our  hands,  some  employment  that  would  enable  us  to  have 
some  satisfaction  in  our  handiwork,  as  the  Almighty  in  his. 

The  saddest  picture  I  ever  saw  is  of  Eve  in  her  haggard  age, 
on  a  journey  with  Cain,  standing  on  a  knoll  and  pointing  with 
her  bony  fingers  off  toward  the  horizon  :  "  See  yonder  Cain," 
she  might  have  been  saying,  "that  grove  of  trees  !  That  was 
Paradise."  But  we  cannot  go  back  there,  whatever  that  was. 
(And  it  would  be  our  sensuous  animal  selves  that  we  should 
go  back  to,  no  doubt,  if  we  did.)  It  would  be  idle,  it  would  be 
cowardly  to  wish  to  go  back.  The  way  lies  in  another  direc- 
tion, by  a  hard  road  —  where  the  aspiration  of  the  City  sends 
this  young  man  with  his  torch.  Just  where  it  leads,  no  one 
can  certainly  tell,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  never  to  be  followed 
except  by  absolute  intellectual  honesty,  utter  unselfishness, 
keenest  spiritual  vision  and  a  supreme  courage.  It  is  the  road 
of  which  Job  spoke  when  he  said  there  is  a  "path  which  the 
vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen."  It  is  the  road  of  approach  to 
the  Next  Kingdom,  and  it  is  not  of  the  finding  of  mechanical 
skill  alone,  nor  of  microscopic  or  telescopic  observation. 

In  a  fascinating  essay  on  the  Intelligence  of  the  Flowers, 
Maeterlinck  tells  how  the  flower  exerts  itself  with  one  sole 
aim  ;  "  to  escape  above  from  the  fatality  below,  to  evade, 
transgress  the  heavy  sombre  law,  to  set  itself  free,  to  shatter 
the  narrow  sphere,  to  invent  or  invoke  wings,  to  escape  as  far 
as  it  can,  to  conquer  the  space  in  which  destiny  encloses  it,  to 
approach  another  kingdom." 

To  approach,  to  enter,  another  kingdom,  has  that  not  been 
the  struggle  of  the  millions  of  years  back  of  us?  And  is  that 
struggle  to  stop  in  us,  in  our  little  stretch  of  time  ?     Is  this 
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the  end,  except  as  we,  like  the  orchids  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
become  more  bold  and  intelligent  in  our  physical  inventions  ? 
Are  we  to  the  savage  only  as  the  orchid  to  the  grass  ? 

I  would  not  be  standing  here  if  I  thought  so.  I  doubt  if 
Galileo  would  take  his  eyes  from  the  heavens  or  lift  them  from 
his  globe  to  look  at  you  if  the  city  were  training  you  merely 
to  get  your  living  more  easily  and  cleverly,  or  even  to  help  you 
to  make  others'  bodies  a  little  more' comfortable  and  lengthen 
their  lives.  What  would  the  great  discovery  of  Harvey,  who 
sits  looking  meditatively  at  you,  amount  to,  if  your  blood  in  its 
circulation  did  not  warm  to  something  higher  than  getting 
ahead  of  some  other  man  in  a  business  or  professional  transac- 
tion ;  and  blind  Beethoven  and  aged  Michael  Angelo,  would 
they  have  the  slightest  interest  in  you  if  your  torch  were  flame- 
less  ? 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  do  not  need  every  practical  endeavor 
for  physical  betterment  ;  all  I  am  contending  is  that  this  sort 
of  aspiration  does  not  carry  us  to  the  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom, or  if  it  does,  there  is  another  kingdom  beyond,  though 
we  may  be  as  little  able  to  tell  of  it  as  the  plant,  which  is  just 
climbing  over  the  ridge  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal, 
is  to  describe  the  creature  we  call  man,  with  the  soul  of  a  god, 
which  secretly  it  longed  to  be. 

A  profesor  of  natural  history  from  Aberdeen,  of  whom  I 
inquired  concerning  this  kingdom  which  we  call  ours,  said 
that  we  have  only  begun  to  enter  upon  it.  The  world  is  not 
static,  the  struggle  is  not  ended.  There  is  need  of  your  flame 
•down  there  in  the  darkened  streets,  not  of  your  skill  alone, 
not  of  your  knowledge  alone,  but  of  your  living  true  to  the 
hopes  of  which  the  City  has  begotten  you. 

I  can  but  recall  to  you  again  that  sentence  of  John  IMorley's, 
which  I  quoted  to  you  on  the  night  when  you  lighted  your 
numeral  lamps,  —  that  sentence  in  which  at  the  end  of  the  three 
volumes  of  his  Life  of  Gladstone,  and  after  summing  up  the 
achievements  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesmanship,  he  said,  ''Be- 
sides all  this  he  upheld  a  golden  lamp."  This  sentence,  which 
was  an  epitaph  to  that  noble  life  begun  just  a  century  ago,  is 
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when  put  into  the  future  tense,  the  best  wish  that  I  can  give 
you.  ''  Besides  all  this  you  will  uphold  a  golden  lamp,"  though 
it  will  not  matter  if  the  vessel  be  of  clay  or  pewter  or  brass, 
instead  of  gold,  and  it  will  matter  little  what  its  fashion  is,  if 
only  it  carry  the  light  with  which  the  City  has  touched  your 
existence. 

It  is  a  custom  in  certain  lands,  I  have  somewhere  read,  to 
prepare  the  candles  for  particular  ceremonies  with  the  most 
anxious  care.  The  bees  which  distil  the  wax  are  sacred. 
They  range  in  gardens  for  their  use  alone.  The  wax  is 
gathered  by  consecrated  hands  and  the  shaping  of  the  candles 
is  performed  to  the  sound  of  music  and  in  holy  places  —  all 
because  these  candles  are  to  burn  in  lofty  ceremonies.  With 
these  illustrious  men  of  the  ages  sitting  above  you,  following 
you  with  their  concern,  waiting  to  see  what  you  will  do  with 
your  fire,  life  should  be  for  you  a  continuous  lofty  ceremony 
and  all  days  sacred  days.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to 
go  solemnly,  priggishly,  conceitedly  down  with  a  holier-than- 
thou  attitude,  as  men  too  good  to  do  the  humblest,  hardest, 
honest  task,  because  you  have  heard  great  truths  of  the  race  ; 
but  that  you  go  with  the  modesty  of  a  true  scholar,  yet  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  high  office  and  function  into  which 
you  have  been  born.  You  are  not  charity  wards  of  the  city, 
or  the  state  or  nation,  as  Descartes  was  not,  as  Grant  and 
Farragut  were  not,  as  Remsen  and  MacMaster  and  Shepard 
and  Goethals,  now  digging  the  Panama  Canal,  were  not,  as 
the  thousand  sons  and  daughters  of  the  magnificent  state  uni- 
versities in  the  West  and  South  are  not.  You  are,  I  repeat,  the 
City's  sons,  the  sons  of  her  free  spirit  ;  which  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  her  free  school,  the  school  that  is  and  that  makes 
free.  More  than  any  other  young  men  among  her  thousands 
are  you  to  toil  for  her,  are  you  to  sacrifice  for  her,  are  you  to 
defend  her  against  her  enemies,  are  you  to  carry  forward  her 
work,  her  ideals.  Men  will  come  to  this  city  from  other 
colleges,  men  who  were  not  born  here,  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  private  institutions  or  by  other  communities,  or  men 
who  have  had  no  such  training;  but  on  none  of  these  rests  the 
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same  oblig-ation  as  upon  you,  not  because  of  the  tuition  or  the 
books  that  have  been  given  you  (many  men  who  have  broken 
her  laws  and  have  been  sent  to  prison  have  had  more  spent  on 
them  than  was  spent  on  you),  but  because  you  have  known 
her  affection,  because  you  have  learned  her  dearest  wishes, 
because  you  have  studied  her  purposes. 

Opening-  one  day  a  rare  volume  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie 
Oueene,"  I  glanced  at  the  frontispiece  which  represented  a 
knight  in  full  armor  riding  out  on  a  journey  or  to  battle.  At 
the  roadside  was  an  aged  man  who  had  just  been  giving  him 
God-speed  and  the  legend  ran  as  I  first  hastily  read  it  : 

"  Right  well  ye  have  advised  been 
The  way  to  win  is  rightly  to  advertise." 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  this  mediaeval  sage  giving  such  advice, 
but  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  I  had  misread.     It  was  written 

"Right  well  ye  have  advised  been 
The  way  to  win  is  rightly  to  advise." 

And  you  are  to  win  as  the  old  seer  said  and  not  as  a  modern 
seer  might  try  to  persuade  you.  You  are  to  win  by  rightly 
advising  those  into  the  midst  of  whom  you  go.  You  are  not 
to  hold  your  light  so  that  you  may  be  seen  ;  you  are  to  hold  it 
that  others  may  find  their  way,  that  the  verges  of  light  may 
be  extended  and  that  you,  yourselves,  may  not  stumble. 

As  you  have  been  told  in  your  course  in  pedagogy,  and  as 
you  probably  have  in  fresher  memory  than  I,  the  Athenian 
youth  approximately  of  your  age,  when  leaving  what  might 
with  propriety  be  called  the  City  College  of  Athens,  took  an 
oath,  calling  the  gods  to  witness  their  sincerity,  that  they  would 
never  disgrace  the  sacred  arms,  nor  desert  their  companions, 
that  they  would  fight  for  the  temples  and  public  property,  both 
alone  and  with  many,  that  they  would  transmit  their  father- 
land not  only  not  less,  but  greater  and  better,  than  they  found 
it,  that  they  would  obey  the  magistrates  and  observe  the  laws. 

An  even  higher  pledge  is  asked  of  you.  And  I  could  wish 
that  when  you  go  out,  a  few  days  from  now,  with  your  diplomas 
and  your  fire,  you  may  make  oath  to  yourselves  in  the  presence 
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of  all  these  illustrious  witnesses  from  the  past  and  of  those  out 
of  the  present,  that  you  will  bring  no  disgrace  to  the  City  by  dis- 
honesty, by  cowardice,  by  meanness,  that  you  will  not  desert 
the  companions  of  your  home  and  neighborhood  who  need 
your  help  now  more  than  ever,  that  you  will  fight  for  the 
sacred  things  of  the  City,  that  you  will  carry  no  false  light  to 
the  people,  and  that  you  will  transmit  this  City,  not  only  not 
less  but  greater,  better,  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted 
to  you. 


COMMENCEMENT 

THE  Commencement  exercises  which  occupied  an  entire 
week,  a  week  of  unusually  oppressive  heat,  opened  with 
the  Prize  Speaking  on  June  i8  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  presiding.  There  were  the  usual  six  original 
orations  by  seniors  and  juniors,  and  three  declamations  by 
sophomores.  Arthur  W.  Courtney  junior  class,  was  the 
winner  of  the  first  prize,  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
Harry  Arbus,  senior  class,  of  the  second,  the  Drummond  Prize. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  Harold  E.  Lippincott,  Louis  E.  Van 
Norman  and  L.  Walter  Sammis. 

In  the  same  hall  on  Saturday  evening  the  Class  Day  Exer- 
cises were  held.  The  chief  feature  of  these  was  the  Class  Play, 
which  kept  the  audience  in  roars  of  laughter,  though  the  plot 
was  not  entirely  obvious. 

The  Baccalaureate  Services  and  Organ  Recital  were  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Great  Hall.  The  services  consisted 
in  the  procession  of  seniors,  reading  of  Scripture,  Choral  — 
"  O  God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past,"  and  the  Baccalaureate  Ad- 
dress by  President  Finley  (printed  in  this  issue).  A  special 
organ  recital  by  Professor  Baldwin  followed  the  address. 

The  Joint  Debate  between  Clionia  and  Phrenocosmia  fol- 
lowed on  Monday  evening,  Professor  Mott  presiding.  There 
were  the  usual  ceremonies,  including  music  by  the  college 
orchestra  and  solos  by  two  of  its  members.  The  debate  on 
the  subject,  "  Resolved  that  we  favor  the  open  shop  in  the 
United  States,"  was  well  contested.  The  judges.  Dr.  James 
Lee,  Mr.  Montague  Lessler  and  Mr.  John  S.  Nicholson, 
av/arded  the  Kelly  Prize  for  the  best  debater  to  Edgar  Pollack, 
'09,  while  they  decided  that  Clionia  had  won  the  debate  for  the 
affirmative. 

At  the  meeting  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  the  following  gentlemen  of  the  graduating 
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class  were  elected  to  membership  :  Morris  L.  Bergman,  George 
B.  DeLuca,  Arthur  Dickson,  George  D.  Dub,  Irving  Gordon, 
Harry  Kessler,  Walter  Krummwiede,  Harry  Kurz,  F.  O.  X. 
McLoughlin,  and  Robert  A.  Steps.  Only  matters  of  business 
were  considered  at  this  meeting. 

Townsend  Harris  Hall  was  well  filled  again  on  Wednesday 
evening,  when  the  A  Class  of  the  Academic  Department  held 
their  closing  exercises.  Professor  Werner  and  later  President 
Finley  presided.  Declamations  were  delivered  in  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  German  and  Spanish,  and  an  act  from  a  French  play 
was  rendered.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  John  J.  Sullivan, 
the  class  president,  by  Max  James,  in  presenting  the  class,  by 
Professor  Sim,  President  Finley  and  Superintendent  Stitt. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  the  College  orchestra. 

Thursday  was,  of  course,  the  great  day.  The  Academic 
Procession,  some  five  hundred  strong,  marched  across  the 
Plaza,  around  to  the  front  entrance  and  so  to  the  Great  Hall. 
Here  the  exercises  lasted  for  about  two  hours.  There  were 
no  student  orations,  but  the  class  was  addressed  by  the  Honor- 
able Alton  B.  Parker,  who  spoke  chiefly  of  the  civic  duties  of 
the  young  men  in  actively  working  to  preserve  the  liberties  of 
the  republic.  The  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  sixty-two 
in  number,  were  presented  by  Professor  Werner  and  those  for 
B.S..  sixty-nine  in  number,  by  Professor  Compton.  A  few 
words  were  spoken  to  the  graduating  class  by  President  Finley, 
and  then,  after  the  award  of  honors  and  prizes,  the  procession 
moved  out  of  the  hall.  The  invocation  was  spoken  by  Rev. 
G.  Ashton  Oldham  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  John  J.  Wynne. 

In  the  afternoon  the  five-year  classes  held  reunions  in  various 
rooms  of  the  College,  many  of  them  having  luncheon  served. 
Later  there  were  games  of  base-ball  and  lacrosse  between 
alumni  and  college  teams,  while  within  the  building  there 
was  a  reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Finley  and  there  were 
also  presentations  of  portraits  of  Professors  Compton  and 
Woolf  in  the  tower  room,  and  of  a  piece  of  tapestry  by  the 
class  of  '86  in  the  Great  Hall.  Of  this  latter  ceremony  we 
give  a  more  extended  account. 
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TAPESTRY   PRESENTATION 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  be  present  in  the  Great  Hall 
on  the  afternoon  of  Commencement  Day  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  tapestry  presented  by  the  class  of  '86 
witnessed  a  scene  significant  of  the  new  order  of  things  at 
the  City  College.  Only  a  few  were  gathered  at  the  rear  of 
the  chapel  where  the  ceremony,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
touching  of  the  many  recent  College  events,  took  place. 

Professor  Poor,  of  Columbia,  in  a  heartfelt  speech,  spoke 
of  the  contrast  between  the  puritanical  severity  of  the  old 
days  in  discipline,  training  and  equipment  and  the  appropriate 
grandeur  of  the  College  at  the  present  time,  commending 
earnestly  the  new  departure  of  the  College  into  wider  spheres 
of  usefulness.  He  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of 
every  alumnus  present  as  he  referred  to  the  achievements  of 
the  old  days  and  the  hopes  for  the  future,  trusting  that  the 
beauty  and  sentiment  of  the  tapestry  might  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  students  in  days  to  come. 

After  Professor  Poor's  address  the  curtain  was  lifted,  re- 
vealing, suspended  from  the  second  balcony,  the  rich  coloring 
of  the  sixteenth  century  tapestry  which  portrays  a  scene  in 
the  palace  where  Esther  is  kneeling  before  King  Ahasuerus. 

President  Finley  happily  crystallized  the  sentiment  of  the 
occasion  in  accepting  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  in  his  words  :  The  colored  threads  of  the  tapestry  bring 
a  message  of  the  past  to  the  present,  typifying  the  love  of  the 
men  of  the  older  classes  for  the  College  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  spirit  of  love  which  goes  so  far  as  to  say  with 
Esther  for  the  good  of  country,  of  college,  of  friend,  "  I  go 
before  the  king,  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish,"  is  manifesting  itself 
continually  in  all  departments  of  the  College  work;  and  is  the 
only  sure  foundation  for  any  institution  to  build  upon.  Surely 
more  and  more  as  the  result  of  such  a  spirit  will  there  be 
among  us  men  "  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor." 
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ORDER  OF  THE  RISING  SUN 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  events  of  Commence- 
ment Day  was  the  investing  of  President  Finley  with  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  The  decoration 
was  presented  at  five  o'clock  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall  by 
Consul-General  Midzuno  as  the  representative  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  and  the  significance  of  the  event  is  indicated  in  his 
speech  and  that  of  President  Finley  in  acceptance.  The  con- 
sul-general said : 

You  have  been  a  good  and  valuable  friend  to  the  Empire  of 
Japan  and  have  been  conspicuous  among  those  whose  earnest 
efiforts  and  kindly  interest  have  led  to  a  mutual  and  enduring 
understanding  and  neighborly  regard  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  whose  endeavors  have  awakened  in  this 
country  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  and  traditions  of  the 
Japanese  people.  Under  your  leadership  as  president,  the 
Japan  Society  of  New  York  became  a  potent  factor  in  welding 
the  best  elements  of  both  nations. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  these  services  and  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  you  are  held  by  him,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  has  placed  you  in  the  third  class  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  As  her  representative  in 
this  Empire  City,  I  have  the  very  great  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  the  corresponding  insignia  of  the  said  order. 

President  Finley  said  in  reply : 

I  accept  this  insignia  of  this  illustrious  order  conferred  upon 
me  by  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  through  his 
Majesty's  Consul  in  New  York,  with  the  most  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  which  it  carries.  No  service  of  mine  can 
have  deserved  for  me  this  distinction,  but  I  am  unwilling  to 
put  this  emblem  aside.  In  keeping  it,  I  will  interpret  it,  not 
as  intimating  any  special  merit  on  my  part,  but  as  recognizing 
the  cordial  feeling  of  appreciation  of  Japan  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  publicly  to  express  for  myself  and  for  others  of 
this  city.  And  his  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  carry  some  of  the 
honor  which  this  emblem  suggests  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who,  after  Commodore  Perr>',  was  most  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  Japan  and  the  United  States  into  each  other's 
acquaintance  and  respect,  for  Townsend  Harris,  who  was  the 
first  Minister  to  Japan,  and  was  also  the  first  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  this  college.     I  have  therefore  invited  the  presentation 
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of  the  honor  in  this  hall,  which  bears  the  name  of  Townsend 
Harris  and  which  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  youth  without 
distinction  of  race  or  creed. 

I  hope  that  the  years  to  come  will  justify  me  in  keeping  for 
myself  this  emblem  which  I  now  receive,  and  I  am  sure  as 
commander  of  your  noble  order  I  shall  see  with  a  new  interest 
the  sun  which  I  have  so  often  seen  rise  from  these  towers,  I 
promise  so  to  command  the  days  which  follow  its  risings  as  to 
help  bring  the  two  ends  of  the  earth  nearer  each  other  in  the 
best  things  of  civilization.  I  beg  you  to  forward  to  his 
Majesty  your  Emperor  the  profoundest  thanks  of  his  com- 
mander in  this  the  house  of  him  who  first  taught  us  of  Japan, 
and  so  made  possible  this  day  and  all  it  imports  of  good  feeling 
between  these  two  great  peoples  of  the  East  and  West. 

The  Alumni  Meeting,  which  was  held  Friday  evening  in 
Townsend  Harris  Hall,  differed  little  from  its  predecessors. 
The  younger  classes  indulged  in  the  customary  uproar;  '04 
even  provided  itself  with  a  band,  behind  which  it  paraded 
around  the  campus  and  finally  into  the  gallery  of  the  hall. 
President  Man  delivered  an  introductory  address,  and  the 
responses  for  the  classes  were  made  by  Robert  A.  Steps,  '09, 
Fitz  Gerald  Tisdall,  '59,  William  G.  McGuckin,  '69,  Sigismund 
Pollitzer,  '79,  Montague  Lessler,  '89,  and  Aaron  W.  Levy,  '99. 


THE  craze  for  athletics,  so  prevalent  among  the  colleges  of 
this  country,  has  never  seriously  affected  us.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  had  our  various  teams  which  have  entered  into 
contests  with  neighboring  institutions;  we  have  even  taken 
several  track  events  in  the  intercollegiate  games;  but  the  over- 
whelming interest  in  such  sports,  with  their  victories  and 
defeats,  has  never  been  one  of  the  features  of  our  college  life. 
In  many  respects,  we  have  had  good  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  our  immunity.  We  believe  that  many  a  college 
faculty  would  be  glad  to  escape,  as  w^e  have  done,  the  evils  of 
over-competition  in  athletics.  But,  in  congratulating  our- 
selves on  this  manifest  blessing,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  accompanying  ills.  If  our  men  have  not 
been  over-trained,  have  they  not  been  under-developed?  If 
they  have  not  taken  too  much  interest  in  sports,  have  they  not 
taken  too  little? 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  concerning 
the  value  of  a  g}'mnasium  and  a  course  in  physical  training. 
Throughout  the  land,  the  utility  of  regulated  and  systematic 
physical  exercise  has  been  recognized  in  every  type  of  school. 
The  benefits  are  so  obvious,  that  argument  has  scarcely  been 
needed.  The  well-developed  body  is  to  be  almost  as  much  the 
requisite  in  an  educated  man  as  the  well-developed  mind. 

The  building  of  our  splendid  gymnasium  was.  therefore, 
welcomed  by  all  who  had  the  interests  of  the  College  at  heart: 
and  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  added  a  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Instruction,  we  were  assured  that  our  city  boys  would 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  muscular  development  already 
possessed  by  those  attending  other  colleges.  Our  expectations 
have  been  realized.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  work  accomplished  our  dc[)artment  can  not  be 
excelled  by  any  other  in  the  country. 
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The  account  of  this  department,  given  in  the  present  num- 
ber by  the  director  of  the  Gymnasium,  Professor  Storey,  will, 
we  hope,  enable  all  of  our  readers  to  realize  and  appreciate  the 
work  that  is  being  accomplished.  It  is  general  hea'/th  and 
knowledge  of  all  that  makes  for  health  that  are  aimed  at, 
not  the  training  of  champions.  If  champions  are  produced, 
they  \N\{\  be  cared  for,  but  the  average  student  will  be  the 
subject  of  chief  concern,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  now 
than  heretofore  of  the  subordination  of  scholastic  attainments 
to  conquests  on  the  field  or  the  river.  A  healthy  rivalry  will 
be  stimulated,  of  course;  games  will  be  played  against  other 
colleges ;  the  boys  will  cheer  their  athletes,  and  gain  the  coher- 
ence and  college  spirit  that  come  from  such  performances; 
but,  after  all,  as  Dr.  Storey's  article  plainly  shows,  the  aim 
of  the  department  is  highly  serious,  highly  beneficent,  and,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  of  great  academic  value. 

Our  Commencement  Exercises  are,  from  year  to  year,  be- 
coming more  important  and  more  extensive.  Every  day  for 
an  entire  week  there  is  now  some  meeting  or  ceremony,  while 
the  day  itself  is  filled  from  morning  to  night.  While  this 
year  the  Debate  and  the  Prize  Speaking  did  not  draw  such 
large  audiences  as  in  former  times,  this  fact  may,  in  part  at 
least,  be  ascribed  to  the  excessive  heat,  as  well  as  to  the  large 
number  of  exercises  friends  and  alumni  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  two  innovations  of  the  present  commencement,  the 
holding  of  the  exercises  in  the  morning  and  the  delivery  of 
the  Baccalaureate  by  the  President,  were  notably  successful. 
For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  rather  slender  attendance 
at  the  Baccalaureate  sermon,  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  sermon  and  was  delivered  in  a  house  of  worship  which 
could  not  be  that  of  the  entire  class :  but  the  services  in  the 
Great  Hall  drew  an  audience  which  filled  the  body  of  the 
auditorium  and  extended  into  the  gallery.  The  morning  com- 
mencement, too,  was  largely  attended.  While  the  hour  may 
have  been  inconvenient  to  some  parents  and  alumni  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  present,  the  advantages  clearly  outweigh 
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this  difficulty.  Among  these  the  imposing  procession  through 
the  grounds  is  the  least.  What  appeals  to  us  far  beyond  this, 
is  the  opportunity  of  using  the  afternoon  for  alumni  reunions 
and  thus  making  the  College  more  of  a  social  center.  We 
trust  that  this  feature  of  Commencement  Day  will  grow  vastly 
in  importance  and  value  as  the  years  go  on. 

At  the  Alumni  Meeting  there  was  decidedly  too  much  con- 
versation for  the  comfort  of  the  orators.  Some  are  inclined 
to  lay  the  blame  for  this  condition  upon  the  younger  men,  but 
we  noticed  graduates  of  the  '50's  and  '6o's  talking  as  vigor- 
ously as  any  in  the  latest  classes.  The  true  explanation  seems 
to  be  the  natural  inclination  to  talk  to  a  friend  whom  you  have 
not  seen  for  many  months,  perhaps  years.  The  remedy  would 
be  the  provision  of  a  room  for  conversation  as  well  as  of  a  hall 
for  oratory. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Evening  Classes  at  the  College 
are  well  under  way.  Already  the  registration,  both  in  number 
and  quality,  surpasses  expectation.  The  limit  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  seems  likely  to 
be  reached,  and  there  may  even  be  a  waiting  list.  Such  a 
favorable  outlook  seems  to  predict  success  for  the  experiment, 
but  of  course  the  demonstration  of  success  can  only  come  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  The  important  question  concerns  the 
stability  of  the  classes.  If  the  students  are  so  earnest  that  a 
large  majority  of  them  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  each 
course,  we  may  be  assured  that  tlie  experiment  has  justified 
itself. 

We  congratulate  Professor  Duggan  and  his  associates  upon 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Courses  in  Extension  Teach- 
ing. Compliments  come  from  all  sides,  yet  more  important 
than  compliments  is  the  fact  that  so  many  appreciated  the 
value  of  their  work  that  they  continued  to  the  end  and  took  the 
exacting  final  examination.  These  courses  seem  bound  to  be 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  College. 
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IT  is  summer  and  the  teacher  resting,  is  correcting  and  com- 
mitting errors.  He  is  correcting  some  of  the  errors  of  last 
winter  and  making  fresh  errors  to  be  corrected  next  winter. 
The  fallability  of  man  is  a  divine  dispensation  which  keeps  busy 
those  brains  which,  in  a  Perfect  State,  would  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  Just  as  many  words  were  spoken  at 
the  recent  commencements  as  at  those  of,  say,  ten  years  ago,  and 
just  about  the  average  percentage  of  wisdom  m.ay  be  found  in  the 
residuum  after  boiling  down  the  verbal  flood. 

The  college  mind  is  troubled.  It  is  yearning  and  groping. 
It  doesn't  feel  sufficiently  conscious  of  its  own  existence.  College 
brawn  is  here,  there  and  everywhere,  "  good  and  plenty."  In  its 
extravagant  exuberance,  it  appeals  to  every  sense  except  the 
common  sense  of  that  odd  individual  who  is  both  scrupulous  and 
critical.  The  American  college  surely  interests  and  even  amuses 
the  American  public.  Large  masses  of  our  dear  public  delight 
to  believe  that  our  colleges  must  be  the  most  wonderful  institu- 
tions of  their  kind  in  the  world,  since  in  them  not  only  do  young 
men  absorb  splendid  literature  and  science  but  they  have  also 
such  wholesome  high-minded  pleasure  all  the  time.  It  is  beauti- 
ful to  think  that  one  acquires  the  storied  lore  of  all  the  ages  by 
simply  lolling  about  in  a  place  and  looking  on  without  the  mean 
drudgery  usually  associated  with  musty  books  and  old  fogy 
teachers. 

The  American  college  however  is  under  fire.  Abraham  Flexner 
says  so  (Atlantic  for  June,  1909),  and  he  should  know,  for  he  is 
on  the  firing  line  himself  more  or  less  continuously.  (See  espe- 
cially his  book,  "  The  American  College,"  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Flexner  on  the  Board  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.)  From  the  Atlantic  article  wc  may  quote:  "It 
(the  college)  is  bewildered.  This  will  prove  in  the  end  of  little 
consequence  to  the  college,  if,  in  the  meanwhile  the  situation 
does  not  get  away  from  it.      There  lies  the  justification  of  plain 
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spcakinj:^ ;  for  unless  I  fjreatly  err,  the  college  has  already  lost  a 
trick  or  two."  In  this  paper  Mr.  Fiexner  discusses  particularly 
the  pedajii^op^ic  problem  of  our  colleges.  Under  the  old  college 
regime  there  was  no  pedagogic  problem,  for  the  matter  to  be 
taught  and  learned  was  very  definite,  the  teaching  was  sunk  in 
that  matter,  and  there  was  no  expansion  out  into  investigation. 
"  The  boy  as  such  never  became  prominent  in  the  old-fashioned 
college,  because,  in  the  first  place,  its  endeavor  was  limited  in 
range;  and  because,  within  the  limits  of  this  endeavor,  it  suc- 
ceeded pretty  well  without  raising  any  question  about  him.  Its 
procedure  was,  however,  reinforced  by  strong  social  and  domestic 
pressure.  But  the  limitations  within  which  it  worked  do  not 
alone  account  for  its  relatively  great  efficiency.  That  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  material  which  it  employed  lay  close  to 
current  human  interests  and  activities.  It  was  literary,  untech- 
nically  philosophic,  or  quite  concretely  scientific,  if  scientific  at 
all ;  the  treatment  was  larger,  vaguer,  less  differentiated  and 
hence  really  truer.  ...  In  teaching  Latin,  a  generation  of  scholars, 
who  had  been  trained  more  or  less  exclusively  in  some  one  philo- 
logical specialty,  taught  a  somewhat  primitive,  but  for  that  very 
reason  efficacious  mixture  in  which  history,  ancient  philosophy 
and  modern  applications  were  somewhat  uncritically  combined." 
So  far  as  we  grasp  Mr.  Fiexner,  his  meaning  in  the  large  seems 
to  be  that  acquisition  of  old  material  and  searching  after  new  are 
now  too  nearly  simultaneous,  but  that,  if  simultaneity  is  to  con- 
tinue, somehow  the  two  sets  of  material  on  which  teacher  and 
student  depend  must  be  worked  up  harmoniously.  "  I  suggest 
that,  in  the  place  of  natural  organic  combinations  which  the  old- 
fashioned  college  found  efficacious,  the  modern  college  must  effect 
rational  combinations  whose  organic  character  is  vouched  for  by 
social  need  and  experience.  Pedagogv',  whether  secondary  or 
collegiate,  becomes  thus  a  subtle  chemistry  which,  far  from 
regretting  or  antagonizing,  finds  its  present  opportunity  in  util- 
izing the  achievements  of  research.  This  suggestion,  if  sound, 
takes  advantage  of  the  differentiation  of  function  that  I  have 
already  discussed  ;  it  shows  further  how  the  coiuplete  develop- 
ment of  research  has  been  the  essential  precondition  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  college  on  a  basis  really  adequate  to  social  need." 
.'Ml  this  might  be  more  obscure.  Mr.  Fiexner  seems  to  be 
making  the  American  college  a  subject  of  original  research  and. 
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while  some  of  his  pearls  of  thought  reflect  a  fine  radiance,  that 
radiance  seems  diverted  around  the  corners  of  the  house  and 
never,  or  hardly  ever,  gets  much  into  the  house  itself. 

There  is  a  nervous  anxiety  on  the  part  of  college  men  to  prove 
that  Latin,  mathematics,  Milton,  art,  have  something  to  do  with 
real  life  and  citizenship.  Meanwhile,  the  man  who  can't  under- 
stand sits  by  and  grins  at  the  ineffective  writhings  of  the 
expounder. 

The  college  presidents  especially  are  seeking  the  trouble  and 
the  remedy.  Who  will  be  on  the  right  track  first  seems  to  worry 
a  few  who  probably  will  be  on  the  right  track  last. 

President  Lowell  of  Harvard  has  already  distinctly  pronounced 
himself  on  some  of  the  matter  before  him.  In  his  recent  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  (at  Columbia,  printed  in  substance  in  the 
June  Atlantic),  he  devotes  himself  to  the  problem  of  properly 
encouraging  and  distinguishing  scholarship.  President  Lowell 
would  reinvigorate  competition  in  scholarship  among  the  students 
of  the  college.  He  says :  "  Vast  as  the  improvement  in  educa- 
tional methods  has  been,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  process  of  sifting 
is  as  effective  as  it  used  to  be.  The  old  classical  school,  with  its 
rigid  curriculum  was  inelastic,  unadaptable  to  individual  needs 
and  is  said  to  have  been  repellent  and  dulling  to  the  ordinary 
child ;  but  none  the  less  it  seems  to  have  sorted  out  the  boys  with 
intellectual  aptitudes  and  to  have  steered  them  toward  higher 
education.  The  same  was  probably  true  of  the  old-fashioned 
college.  The  minimum  and  indeed  the  average  amount  of  study 
has  risen  very  much  since  those  days.  No  doubt  the  ordinary 
student  was  more  indolent  then  and  acquired  less  mental  training, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  now  so  great  an  incentive 
to  superiority  in  scholarship.  If  that  be  true,  our  colleges  are 
not  performing  so  well  as  they  did  in  the  past  the  function  of  intel- 
lectual selection."  The  president  of  Harvard  points  out  that  the 
6,000  students  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  universities  are  not 
all  to  become,  as  the  popular  notion  is,  great  scholars.  Twenty 
first-class  men  a  year,  with  a  chance  for  eminence  would  be  an 
entirely  satisfactory  number.  The  much-vaunted  thesis,  for 
instance,  may  show  familiarity  with  the  sources  of  knowledge 
but  not  necessarily  "  capacity  for  productive  scholarship." 
"  While,  therefore,  tlie  instruction   in  our  graduate   schools   is 
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admirable,  our  success  in  recruitinj::;'  for  them  students  of  the 
stron<:i^est  intellectual  fiber  is  by  no  means  so  great.  This  is  the 
vital  point,  for  althoujj^h  eaglets  are  raised  best  in  an  eagle's  nest, 
yet  there  is  a  better  chance  of  producing  them  by  setting  eagle's 
eggs  under  a  hen,  than  hen's  eggs  under  an  eagle.  But  how  are 
the  eagle's  eggs  to  be  collected?  How  are  young  men  of  intel- 
lectual power  to  be  drawn  into  the  graduate  school  ?  My  answer 
is  that  young  men  must  be  attracted  to  the  pursuit  of  scholarship 
while  undergraduates  in  college,  and  success  in  doing  this  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  intellectual  appetite  and  ambition  are 
stirred  there.  It  depends,  moreover,  not  only  upon  the  intensity 
with  which  a  few  men  are  stirred,  but  also  upon  the  diffusion  of 
that  attitude  among  the  mass  of  undergraduates.  ...  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  member  of  a  faculty  is  satisfied  with  the  respect  in 
which  scholarship  is  held  by  the  great  body  of  college  students 
to-day.  Every  one  complains  in  his  heart,  although  in  public  he 
is  apt  to  declare  that  the  conditions  in  his  own  college  are  better 
than  they  are  elsewhere.  .  .  .  This  is  a  case  where  measuring  our- 
selves by  ourselves  and  comparing  ourselves  among  ourselves  is 
not  wise.  In  spite  of  divergences  in  detail,  the  problem  is  the 
same  everywhere,  and  any  college  that  helps  to  solve  it  will  confer 
a  benefit  upon  the  whole  country."  We  have  quoted  generously, 
for  President  Lowell  is  in  earnest  in  proposing  his  remedy  of 
competition  and  rivalry.  Surely  the  complacent  satisfaction  of 
students  in  attaining,  say  seventy  per  cent,  of  scholarship,  has 
almost  settled  in  the  marrow  of  their  bones  and  when,  on  com- 
mencement day,  bunches  of  parchments  are  thrown  at  masses  of 
students,  is  scholarship  glorified  or  obscured?  The  new  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  desires  to  enhance  the  recognition  of  work  and 
struggle,  for  it  is  still  true  that  need  and  rivalry  produce  the  best 
and  the  finest  in  the  world. 

But  how  shall  the  young  men  compete  when  each  of  them,  with 
the  freedom  the  elective  system  affords,  treads  a  mosaic  floor  of 
his  own  special  matching  and  patching?  Which  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  complicated  mosaic  and  which  young  man  describes 
the  most  elegant  and  successful  path  in  touching  each  and  every 
one  of  the  pieces  chosen  and  fitted  to  each  other  by  himself? 
Over  in  the  Cambridge  of  Merry  England,  just  at  this  moment, 
they  are  considering  the  advisability  of  giving  up  wrangling,  for 
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mathematics  has  been  so  subdivided  and  specialized,  that  the 
would-be  wranglers  can  no  longer  meet  on  common  ground. 

And  when  President  Hadley,  speaking  to  his  alumni  last  June, 
made  a  plea  for  Greek,  saying,  "  Greek  is  an  intellectual  game 
where  the  umpires  know  the  rules  better  than  they  know  the 
rules  in  the  game  of  French,  for  instance,  or  history  or  botany," 
he  was  going  in  the  same  direction  with  President  Lowell,  for  he 
was  thinking  of  good,  clear  discipline.  He  adds :  "  A  man's 
rating  in  an  examination  on  any  one  of  these  last  three  subjects 
(French,  history,  botany)  is  largely  the  result  of  accident  unless 
the  examiner  is  quite  unusually  skillful.  A  man's  rating  in 
Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  means  something.  Unfortunately  -a 
large  number  of  the  strongest  men,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  have  decided  that  this  game  takes  more  time  than 
it  is  worth.  Personally,  I  believe  that  this  change  of  mind  was 
in  many  respects  a  misfortune.  But  colleges  can  not  teach  a 
thing  to  a  public  which  does  not  want  to  study  it  and  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  an  increasing  part  of  the  American  public 
does  not  care  to  have  its  sons  give  the  time  necessary  for  the 
effective  use  of  the  Greek  language  as  a  means  of  competition 
and  discipline.      This  makes  academic  problems  more  difficult." 

We  know  an  engineer  of  high  international  distinction,  who 
tells  young  men  that  the  best  preparation  for  engineering  is  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  Greek.  It  is  well  for  him  that  his  profes- 
sional reputation  is  secure ! 

We  have  not  yet  finished  with  the  presidents,  for  President 
Wilson  of  Princeton  spoke  before  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  on  July  i.  His  subject  also  was  the 
American  College.  Once  more  he  pointed  out  the  discontent  felt 
by  so  many  with  the  college  as  it  is.  He  reminded  his  audience 
that  the  old  college  did  not  train  the  young  man  for  any  special 
calling.  "  The  discipline  to  which  he  was  subjected  had  a  more 
general  object.  It  was  meant  to  prepare  him  for  the  whole  of 
life,  rather  than  for  some  particular  part  of  it.  The  ideals  which 
lay  at  its  heart  were  the  general  ideals  of  conduct,  of  right  living 
and  right  thinking,  which  made  them  aware  of  a  world  moralized 
by  principle,  steadied  and  cleared  of  many  an  evil  thing  by  true 
and  catholic  reflection  and  just  feeling,  a  world,  not  of  interests, 
but  of  ideals."     President  Wilson  reminds  us  of  the  special  work 
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of  the  professional  school,  which  should  have  no  place  in  the 
college.  In  this  president's  opinion,  collej^^e  students  do  not 
want  learning-  but  a  freshcninc^  of  their  faculties  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  what  men  are  doinp^  and  saying  in  their  own  genera- 
tion, a  certain  facility  in  handling  themselves  and  in  getting  on 
with  their  fellows.  They  are  much  more  interested  in  the  inci- 
dental associations  of  college  life  than  in  the  main  intellectual 
occupations  of  the  place.  The  chief  and  characteristic  mistake 
which  the  teachers  and  governors  of  our  colleges  have  made  in 
these  latter  days  has  been  that  they  have  devoted  themselves  and 
their  plans  too  exclusively  to  the  business,  the  very  commonplace 
business,  of  instruction ;  to  well-conceived  lectures  and  approved 
classroom  method.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter:  the 
object  of  the  college,  as  we  have  known  and  used  and  loved  it  in 
America,  is  not  scholarship  (except  for  the  few,  and  for  them 
only  by  way  of  introduction  and  first  orientation),  but  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life.  Its  life  and  discipline  are  meant  to  be 
a  process  of  preparation,  not  a  process  of  information." 

Certainly  the  president  of  Princeton  is  very  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  a  particular  life  and  atmosphere  to  be  maintained  at 
an  American  college,  and  he  is  very  clear  as  to  what  students 
want.  If  they  are  to  be  given  what  they  want  without  much 
limitation,  then  the  confusion  can  be  easily  dissipated.  But  some- 
how we  have  a  vague  apprehension  that  the  Princeton  key  will 
fit  neither  the  Yale  lock  nor  the  Harvard  lock. 

The  college  presidents  are  exercising  their  functions  well  and 
fulfilling  all  reasonable  expectations.  It  is  for  them  to  see  within 
and  without,  to  warn  and  comfort  and  ask  the  reason  why.  Now 
that  these  gentlemen  have  spoken  individually  and  much,  they 
might  hold  conferences  more  frequently  at  all  the  university  clubs 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  and  perhaps  bring  forth  a  program 
of  reform.  The  states  of  Europe  revitalize  their  educational 
systems  by  periodic  doses  of  program.  Education  in  the  United 
States  needs  the  tonic,  program. 

G.  L. 
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AMONG  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  recently,  the  organization  of  the  evening 
courses,  which  are  to  begin  their  regular  sessions  on  the  evening 
of  October  4,  has  continued  to  be  prominent.  Professor  Duggan 
has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  "  night  college."  Classes  will  be 
held  six  nights  a  week,  and,  as  has  already  been  announced,  they 
will  open  with  a  full  provision  of  the  usual  courses  for  incoming 
freshmen,  besides,  for  the  first  term,  about  twenty  elective  courses, 
which  are  to  be  as  follows :  one  in  psychology,  one  in  logic,  two 
in  history,  one  in  the  history  of  education,  one  in  the  principles 
of  education,  one  in  economics,  two  in  political  science,  two  in 
mathematics,  two  in  mechanical  drawing,  one  in  English,  and 
one  each  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Greek.  The 
entrance  examinations  for  those  who  are  not  admitted  upon 
diploma  or  certificate  will  be  held  in  the  evenings  of  the  week  of 
September  20-25.  The  preliminary  registration  indicates  that  the 
limit  of  250  will  be  soon  reached. 

Indications  come  from  numerous  directions  that  the  extension 
courses  for  teachers  maintained  by  the  college  during  the  past 
year  have  been  recognized  as  a  pronounced  success.  More  than 
1,200  completed  the  courses  and  of  these  more  than  800  took  the 
final  examinations,  which  about  725  successfully  passed.  As  a 
result  of  the  experience  of  the  year  Professor  Duggan,  the 
director,  announces  a  number  of  changes  to  be  made  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  courses  in  the  fall.  Some  of  the  practical  courses 
like  drawing,  nature-study,  elementary  science,  and  shop  work, 
were  too  crowded  this  year,  and  the  classes  in  these  subjects  next 
year  will  be  rigidly  limited  to  a  size  suited  to  greater  efficiency. 
All  the  courses  given  this  year  will  be  given  again,  and  in  addi- 
tion three  new  courses.  One  in  school  management  and  admin- 
istration will  be  given  by  Mr.  White,  who  has  recently  come  to 
us  from  the  State  Normal  College  at  Albany.  One  in  elementary 
mathematics  will  be  given  by  Professor  Allen.      The  third  new 
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course,  one  on  methods,  will  be  given  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Klapper,  who  will  have  as  associates  several  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  the  city  schools. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees  have 
recently  established  a  series  of  honorary  scholarships,  without 
stipend,  for  the  appropriate  recognition  of  scholarly  rank  in  the 
college  classes.  Students  who  have  for  a  year  maintained  in 
their  work  an  average  grade  of  ninety  per  cent,  or  over,  and  in 
no  subject  less  than  seventy  per  cent.,  are  to  be  ranked  as  "  New 
York  Scholars  "  for  the  ensuing  year.  Students  who  have  main- 
tained an  average  grade  of  from  85  to  90  per  cent.,  without  fall- 
ing below  70  per  cent,  in  any  subject,  are  to  be  ranked  as  "  bor- 
ough scholars  "  of  the  respective  boroughs  from  which  they  come. 
The  ten  students  of  each  class  completing  the  preparatory  course 
in  Townsend  Harris  Hall  with  highest  honors  are  to  receive  prizes 
of  books,  and  to  be  ranked  during  their  freshman  year  as  "  Town- 
send  Harris  Scholars." 

Upon  another  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees 
have  given  permission  to  students  of  the  class  which  should 
regularly  complete  its  work  next  February,  to  distribute  the 
work  of  acquiring  the  remaining  credits  over  the  next  two  terms 
instead  of  one.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  enable  them  to 
matriculate  in  professional  schools  in  the  fall,  the  permission 
being  limited,  however,  to  those  students  who  have  no  deficiencies 
in  their  work,  and  who  have  made  a  general  average  not  below 
75  per  cent,  in  the  two  terms  preceding. 

Meanwhile,  matters  relating  to  the  new  buildings  have  had  still 
to  be  considered  by  the  Board.  The  contract  for  completing  the 
arrangements  of  the  grounds  about  the  buildings,  carried  out  in 
part  during  the  present  summer,  is  to  be  completed  next  spring. 
Daniel  W.  Langton,  the  landscape  architect,  was  engaged  by  the 
Trustees  some  time  ago  to  prepare  plans,  which  include  not  only 
the  setting  out  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  starting  of  vines,  but 
the  enclosure  of  the  lawn  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Main 
Building  by  an  iron  fence,  and  the  transformation  of  the  de- 
pressed area  west  of  the  Mechanical  Arts  Building  into  a  sunken 
garden. 

The  Trustees  have  also  established  rules  under  which  memorial 
windows  may  be  accepted  for  the  Great  Hall,  as  gifts  from  classes 
or  individuals.      Upon  the  recommendation  of  an  advisory  com- 
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mittee  consisting  of  George  B.  Post,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Pro- 
fessor Dielman  and  President  Finley,  it  was  provided  that  for 
such  memorial  windows  as  may  be  proposed,  the  securing  of 
designs  and  of  contracts  for  the  execution  of  them  shall  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  largely  composed  of  experts.  A  minimum  cost  of  $3,500 
was  named  for  a  full-sized  window  of  three  panels ;  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  single  panels,  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $1,200, 
may  be  accepted  if  their  design  be  approved  by  the  committee, 
but  only  if  the  remaining  panels  of  the  window  be  otherwise 
provided  for  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  harmonizing  with  the 
scheme  adopted. 

The  following  instructors  have  been  promoted  to  assistant  pro- 
fessorships :  Dr.  Ventura  Fuentes,  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  Dr.  Nelson 
P.  Mead,  to  be  assistant  professor  of  history,  Dr.  William  B. 
Guthrie,  to  be  assistant  professor  of  political  science,  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Carr  and  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Hanaway,  to  be  assistant  professors 
of  mathematics. 

The  following  tutors  have  been  promoted  to  instructorships : 
Dr.  Felix  Grendon,  in  English,  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Breithut,  in 
chemistry.  Dr.  Francesco  Ettari,  in  Romance  languages,  Joseph 
Cummings  Chase,  in  art.  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Schapiro,  in  history.  Dr. 
Paul  Klapper,  in  education,  and  Drs.  Louis  J.  Cohen  and  William 
L.  Estabrook,  in  chemistry. 

Dr.  Howard  B.  Woolston,  author  of  "  A  Study  of  the  Popula- 
tion of  Manhattanville,"  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in 
political  science  to  give  courses  in  sociology  and  municipal  affairs. 
Dr.  Woolston  holds  the  degrees  of  A.B.  from  Yale,  M.A.  from 
Harvard,  B.D.  from  Chicago  University,  and  Ph.D.  from 
Columbia.  He  has  also  studied  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  in 
England,  and  been  actively  engaged  in  social  settlement  work. 

George  H.  Porter,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University  and  a 
graduate  student  of  Chicago  and  Columbia,  has  been  appointed  a 
tutor  in  history.  Mr.  Porter  taught  for  three  years  at  the  high 
school  in  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Joseph  H.  Pearl,  Latin,  David  B. 
Steinman,  physics,  and  Robert  PL  Alles,  English,  have  been  pro- 
moted from  fellowships  to  tutorships,  and  also  B.  G.  Feinberg, 
chemistry,  and  Walter  Williamson,  physical  training,  who  had 
previously  been  assistant  tutors. 
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Frederic  O.  X.  McLaughlin,  of  the  class  of  1909,  has  been 
made  an  assistant  tutor  in  history,  and  Alfred  E.  Grimm  an 
assistant  tutor  in  physical  instruction  and  training. 

Harry  Kurz,  Arthur  Dickson  and  George  B.  DeLuca,  of  the 
class  of  1909,  have  been  appointed  as  fellows. 

Ernest  X.  Perrin,  of  the  English  Department,  and  Charles  VV. 
Sawyer,  of  the  History  Department,  have  resigned. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND   LITERARY  NOTES 

THE  American  Executive  and  Executive  Methods.  By 
John  H.  Finley  and  John  F.  Sanderson.  New  York,  The 
Century  Company,  1908.      Pp.  352. 

The  American  State  Series,  edited  by  Professor  W.  W.  Wil- 
loughby,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  a  most  helpful  recent 
addition  to  the  literature  of  American  government.  The  series 
of  eight  volumes  aims  to  describe  comprehensively  the  manner  in 
which  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  American  State  are 
organized  and  administered.  Each  volume  deals  with  a  single 
phase  of  the  American  governmental  system,  and  has  been 
entrusted  to  an  expert  in  that  phase. 

As  the  expert  to  deal  with  the  Executive,  President  John  H. 
Finley  was  chosen.  He  associated  with  himself  in  this  work 
Mr.  John  F.  Sanderson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  Their  joint 
product,  a  volume  upon  The  American  Executive  and  Executive 
Methods,  completes  the  series.  These  authors  have  conceived 
their  theme  broadly.  They  describe  not  only  the  evolution  and  the 
functions  of  both  State  and  National  American  Executives,  but 
also  the  executive  authority,  lodged  in,  and  exercised  by,  boards 
and  commissions,  and  minor  functionaries,  having  discYetionary 
powers. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  volume  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
executive  through  colonial  and  confederacy  days.  There  are 
early  chapters  which  discuss  the  relation  of  the  executive  to  the 
judiciary,  and  to  the  legislature,  and  later  chapters  which  set  forth 
the  relations  of  the  state  to  the  federal  executive,  and  of  state 
executives  to  one  another,  and  which  also  outline  legislative 
initiative  of  the  executive.  Special  powers  of  the  executive,  such 
as  those  of  veto,  of  pardon,  of  appointment  and  removal,  of  the 
use  of  force,  of  control  over  foreign  relations,  of  conducting  war, 
of  selecting  and  guiding  the  cabinet,  and  of  sustaining  and  extend- 
ing or  contracting  the  civil  service,  are  each  fairly  and  frankly 
discussed  in  the  illuminating  light  of  frequent  historic  illustrations. 
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President  Finlcy's  .c:rasp  of  the  historical  and  of  the  political 
has  happily  combined  with  Mr.  Sanderson's  legal  learning  and 
exactness,  to  produce  a  treatise  historically,  politically  and  legally 
rounded  and  sound,  trenchantly  compacting  a  wealth  of  well- 
analyzed  information,  and  well-sustained  opinion,  into  one  small 
volume — one  of  the  very  best  volumes  of  this  excellent  series. 

Walter  S.  Clarke. 

THE  Psychology  of  Singing:  a  rational  method  of  voice 
culture  based  on  a  scientific  analysis  of  all  systems  ancient 
and  modern.      By  David  C.  Taylor,  '90.     New  York,  The 
iMacmillan  Co.,  1908.     i2mo,  371  pp.     $1.50. 
This  book,  put  forth  by  a  great  publishing  house,  which  has 
thought   it   worth   advertising  specially,   has  been   successful    in 
gaining  for  its  author,  hitherto  little  known,  some  prominence  in 
his  profession  and  widespread  recognition  as  a  critic  of  voice 
culture.     He  has  since  projected  a  conservatory  to  accommodate 
the  increased  demand  for  him  as  a  vocal  teacher.     As  his  book 
is  chiefly  destructive  criticism,  its  sub-title  hardly  being  justified 
by  its  contents,  we  hope  that  he  will  make  amends  by  doing  a 
large  constructive  work  in  improving  the  vocal  material  at  hand 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  "  The  Psychology  of  Singing  "  is  "  to 
demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  idea  of  mechanical  vocal  manage- 
ment, and  to  prove  the  scientific  soundness  of  instruction  by 
imitation."  Mr.  Taylor's  arguments  are  very  interesting;  they 
are  likely  to  effect  important  modifications  of  opinion  and  theory, 
yet  they  are  not  quite  convincing.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of 
modern  vocal  science  are  too  summarily  dismissed  as  fallacies  and 
obsessions.  In  order  to  show  how  sweeping  is  his  condemnation, 
the  following  passages  are  quoted  : 

"  But  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  modern  art  of  \'oice 
Culture  reveals  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  tone  production  deduced 
from  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  voice  do  not  furnish  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  a  method  of  training  voices  "  (preface,  p. 
vii). 

"  In  this  regard  the  empirical  directions  are  no  more  unsatis- 
factory than  the  mechanical  doctrines  of  the  accepted  Vocal 
Science.  .  .  .  The  rules  contained  in  the  theoretical  works  on 
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Voice  Culture  for  managing  the  registers  and  vocal-chord  action, 
for  forward  emission  of  tone,  and  for  control  of  the  resonance 
cavities,  are  of  no  value  whatever  to  the.  student  of  singing  " 
(p.  III). 

"  It  would  seem  that  modern  methods  contain  very  little  of  real 
worth.  The  investigation  of  the  mechanical  operations  of  the 
voice  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  brought  forth  anything  of  defi- 
nite value  to  the  vocal  teacher.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  about  the  mechanical  doctrines  of  tone-production. 
When  critically  examined,  and  submitted  to  a  rigid  scientific 
analysis,  several  of  these  doctrines  are  found  to  be  erroneous  in 
conception.  These  are  the  theories  of  breath  control,  chest  reson- 
ance, nasal  resonance,  and  emission  of  tone.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  doctrines  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  materials  of 
the  accepted  Vocal  Science"  (p.  ii6). 

"  Not  only  are  modern  methods  intrinsically  worthless,  in  that 
a  correct  use  of  the  voice  cannot  be  attained  by  the  application 
of  mechanical  rules.  Worse  than  this,  the  means  used  for  train- 
ing the  voice  are  such  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose  "  (p.  271). 

The  thesis  of  "  breath  control  "  may  indeed  have  been  stated 
unscientifically,  the  idea  of  stream  of  tone  emitted  from  the  mouth 
is  certainly  fallacious,  the  analogy  of  the  chest  acting  as  an  ordi- 
nary resonator  is  somewhat  misleading ;  but  these  theories  may  be 
restated  in  the  light  of  completer  science ;  on  the  balanced,  un- 
strained action  of  naturally  opposing  muscles  depend  the  steadi- 
ness of  breath  emission,  the  steadiness  and  poise  of  tone ;  the 
rigidity  of  the  chest  should  give  it  some  value  as  a  sounding- 
board  even  though  the  thorax  is  not  an  empty  cavity ;  resonance 
in  the  cavities  of  the  head  is  evident,  and  the  cartilages  and 
membranes,  particularly  those  of  the  nasal  cavities,  are  elastic 
enough  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  register  of  tones. 

But  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  reject  the  modern  scientific  basis  of 
voice  culture,  though  in  his  preface  (p.  viii)  he  overstates  its 
completeness  and  by  some  mental  slip  misrepresents  it  as  claiming 
a  place  among  "  the  exact  sciences."  The  fault,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
should  explain,  lies  not  so  much  with  the  science  of  vocal  physi- 
ology and  acoustics  as  with  the  erratic  application  of  science  by 
teachers  who  are  deficient  both  in  the  science  and  in  the  art.  The 
scientific  basis  is  sound,  so  far  as  it  is  really  scientific ;  and  it 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the  voice.     The  cultivation  of 
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the  voice  is  another  matter  and  may  probably  best  be  effected 
through  imitation,  as  our  author  argues.  It  is  well  for  students 
of  tone  production  to  know  the  anatomy  and  physiology,  if  pos- 
sible, the  psychology  and  acoustics  of  vocal  action ;  but  it  is  not 
good  method  to  develop  young  vocalists  through  their  scientific 
analysis  or  mechanical  synthesis  of  tones,  nor  to  fix  their  atten- 
tion too  much  upon  their  vocal  apparatus.  Muscles  and  nerves 
are  to  be  trained  in  voluntary  action,  with  a  development  of 
subtle  muscular  sensations,  until  their  movements  become  spon- 
taneous, automatic,  and  well  coordinated,  such  as  are  character- 
istic of  accomplished  executant  artistic  skill.  With  vocalists  who 
are,  as  most  vocalists  probably  are,  more  apt  in  unconscious  or 
instinctive  imitation  than  in  the  conscious  localization  and  inter- 
pretation of  muscular  sensations,  the  best  means  of  instruction 
must  be,  as  Mr.  Taylor  maintains,  imitation  rather  than  con- 
scious mechanical  control.  But  singers  good  and  bad  are  really 
not  so  mechanically  minded  as  some  of  Mr.  Taylor's  statements 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  though  on  page  134  he  says:  "  Singers 
are  trained  to-day  exactly  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago, 
through  the  imitative  faculty."  The  pernicious  scientific  knowl- 
edge works  less  harm  than  it  otherwise  might,  because  "  the 
strictly  scientific  idea  of  Voice  Culture  is  very  seldom  carried  out, 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  in  actual  instruction."  But  Mr.  Taylor 
denies  that  conscious  control  may  be  combined  with  imitation,  tlie 
latter  alone  is,  he  insists,  the  rational  method.  The  cause  of 
faulty  tone-production  is,  he  iterates,  throat-stiffness  in  its  various 
forms ;  and  "  throat  stiffness  is  due  to  only  one  influence,  viz., 
the  attempt  to  manage  the  voice  by  thinking  of  the  vocal  organs 
and  their  mechanical  operations."  But  how  about  the  untrained 
singers  whose  voices  have  grown  like  weeds,  without  any  thought 
of  their  mechanism  and  without  an  hour  of  instruction,  but  which 
exhibit  the  very  worst  forms  of  throat-stiffness  produced  by 
habitual  faulty  action  in  mere  carelessness  of  method?  What 
difficulty  is  it  that  the  vocal  teacher  has  usually  first  to  overcome 
but  the  tendency  to  throat  stiffness,  or  the  habit  of  "  pinching 
the  voice  "  ? 

It  is  not  second  nature  for  the  human  larynx  to  sing ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  art.  Modern  music  has  made  extraordinary  demands 
of  this  art.  It  is  misleading  to  say,  as  Mr.  Taylor  does,  that 
there  has  been  no  progress.      The  progress  has  been  in  line  with 
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the  dramatic  development  of  vocal  music,  and  modern  voices  are 
adapted  to  declamation  rather  than  to  fioriture.  In  beauty  of 
tone  and  in  fioriture,  "  il  bel  canto  "  of  the  early  Italian  schools 
may  indeed  have  excelled,  yet  purity  and  smoothness  of  tone  are 
not  entirely  lacking  to-day.  Many  recent  singers  have  been 
gloriously  endowed  with  tonal  perfection  and  marvelously  accom- 
plished in  brilliant  execution.  If  few  succeed  in  attaining  this 
artistic  splendor,  it  may  be  because  the  majority  of  young  singers 
are  impatient  to  sing  declamatory  music,  or  it  may  be  because  of 
an  impaired  vocal  hygiene  that  is  racial  in  scope.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Taylor  that  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  voices  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  attempt  to  control  the  vocal  mechanism  consciously. 
But  it  seems  unfair  to  ascribe  the  decline  of  "  bel  canto  "  solely 
to  the  modern  methods  of  culture.  Other  causes  have  probably 
been  largely  operative. 

H.  E.  B. 


BRIEFER   MENTION 

Jerome  Alexander,  '96,  has  published  through  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  of  New  York,  and  Chapman  and  Hall,  of  London,  an 
authorized  translation  of  "  Colloids  and  the  Ultramicroscope," 
a  manual  of  colloid  chemistry  and  ultramicroscopy,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Zsigmondy,  professor  of  inorganic  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  This  is  an  octavo  of  258  pages,  with  illustrations. 
The  price  is  three  dollars.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  6,  Mr.  Alexander  has  an 
article  on  "  Colloid  Chemistry  and  some  of  its  Technical  Aspects." 

A  guide  to  the  trees  and  important  shrubs  in  Bedford  Park 
was  published  by  J.  J.  Levison,  '02,  in  the  Museum  Nezvs  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  May.  Both  the  pop- 
ular and  learned  names  are  given  for  each,  and  a  very  useful 
map  showing  the  location  of  one  or  more  members  of  every  spe- 
cies accompanies  the  paper.  As  an  aid  to  learning  what  every 
one  should  know,  but  what  most  of  us  are  ignorant  of,  this 
pamphlet  is  invaluable. 

Dr.  Joseph  George  Coffin,  instructor  in  physics,  has  published 
through  John  Wiley  and  Sons  "  An  Introduction  to  Vector 
Methods  and  their  Various  Applications  to  Physics  and  Mathe- 
matics." It  is  a  volume  of  265  pages  and  contains  70  figures. 
The  price  is  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
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General  Webb  contributed  an  interesting  article  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  May  30,  on  "  Forty-five  Years  after 
Bloody  Angle." 

Felix  Arnold,  '98,  has  added  to  his  large  number  of  psycholog- 
ical studies  in  the  educational  field  a  bulky  practical  volume 
entitled  "  School  and  Class  IManagement,"  which  is  published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company.  The  book  will  doubtless  be  found 
interesting  and  profitable  reading  by  those  elementary  school 
teachers  to  whom  it  chiefly  appeals. 

Louis  E.  Van  Norman,  '91,  had  a  timely  article  on  "  Oscar 
Straus,  Ambassador  to  Turkey  "  in  the  June  number  of  The 
Revieii'  of  Reznews. 
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ON  CHARTER  DAY,  May  7,  the  sixty-second  anniversary 
of  the  granting  of  the  College  charter,  Ex-President  Webb 
was  the  guest  of  the  College.  Before  the  exercises  in  the  Great 
Hall,  he  was  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the  large  east  room  in 
the  fifth  story  of  the  Tower  by  about  fifty  of  the  professors  and 
instructors  who  had  taught  at  the  College  during  his  presidency. 
The  General's  portrait  overlooked  the  occasion.  He  spoke  in 
a  characteristically  pleasant  vein ;  and  the  room  was  informally 
but  eflfectively  christened  "  The  General  Webb  Room  "  by  Presi- 
dent Finley.  Two  keys  were  presented  to  the  Ex-President  by 
the  Faculty,  one  a  key  to  the  main  door  of  the  buildings,  the  other 
to  the  room  which  bears  his  name,  thus  indicating  the  welcome 
which  always  awaits  him  at  the  College. 

At  two  o'clock  the  academic  procession  filed  to  the  stage  in  the 
Great  Hall  and  the  formal  exercises  of  the  day  took  place.  After 
a  brief  expression  of  the  College's  obligations  to  General  Webb 
by  President  Finley,  J.  H.  Schneider  of  the  senior  class  welcomed 
the  Ex-President  on  behalf  of  the  students.  Major  Lydecker 
then  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  alumni,  recounting  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  the  notable  occasion  in  the  annals  of  the  College  when 
the  General's  record  as  a  soldier  saved  the  day  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. Professor  Werner  spoke  for  the  Faculty,  Lee  Kohns  for 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  General  Webb  himself  made  a  brief 
address,  congratulating  the  College  upon  its  progress  and  recall- 
ing his  pleasure  in  communicating  with  his  successor  on  previous 
occasions.  After  the  singing  of  Urbs  Coronata,  Professor  Henry 
Van  Dyke's  poem,  which  has  recently  been  set  to  music  by  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin,  an  American  flag  was  presented  by  Hamilton 
Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  College  by 
President  Finley.  Then  after  the  playing  of  "  America  "  by 
Mr.  Becker  on  the  cornet,  the  procession  moved  to  the  campus 
for  the  planting  of  ivy  by  two  of  the  alumni  classes.  Professor 
McGuckin  was  the  spokesman  for  the  class  of  '69  and  he  planted 
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ivy  brought  from  West  Point  in  honor  of  President  Horace 
Webster,  who  retired  in  the  year  of  the  class's  graduation, 
Mr.  L.  E.  A.  Drunimond  for  the  class  of  '88  did  the  same  in 
honor  of  President  Webb.  Afterward  the  sun  dial  presented 
by  the  class  of  '97  was  unveiled  and  presented  to  the  College. 
The  festivities  of  the  day  were  closed  with  the  annual  Faculty- 
Varsity  base-ball  game,  which  ended  amicably  with  a  "tied"  score. 

Arbitration  Day.  On  Wednesday,  May  19,  the  college  set 
for  itself  a  precedent  by  observing  Arbitration  Day,  with 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  as  the  speaker  of  the  occasion.  The 
observance,  which  was  suggested  by  Professor  Clark,  was  in 
recognition  and  promotion  of  the  idea  which  has  led  to  the  inter- 
national peace  movement.  President  Finley  in  introducing 
Mr.  Choate  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  most  of  our 
commemorative  occasions  were  intended  to  bring  to  mind  the 
past,  this  day  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  future.  Mr.  Choate 
gave  a  suggestive  and  authoritative  account  of  what  was  accom- 
plished at  the  second  Hague  Conference,  at  which  he  was  one  of 
the  American  delegates,  and  described  the  provisions  made  in 
preparation  for  the  next  conference  of  the  kind. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  5,  the  College  Orchestra  and 
Choral  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Baldwin,  gave 
a  concert  in  the  Great  Hall.  The  collected  programs  of  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's  organ  recitals  for  the  past  year  have  been  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  and  with  their  brief  criticisms  afford  visible 
evidence  of  the  educational  value  of  the  musical  "  offerings  "  of 
which  such  large  numbers  of  the  public  have  taken  advantage, 

A  dramatic  club  has  been  organized  among  the  students,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  prove  an  effective  means  for  the  recognition  and 
stimulation  of  histrionic  talent.  It  is  intended  to  present  the  best 
classic  English  comedies,  and  Mr.  Freeburg,  of  the  department 
of  public  speaking,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  sim- 
ilar work  elsewhere,  has  been  asked  to  act  as  coach. 

Meanwhile,  some  time  ago,  a  committee  of  the  English  Club, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Keiley,  Dr.  Taaffe,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr.  Stair, 
Mr.  Tynan  and  Professor  Home,  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
production    of    Elizabethan    drama    in    the    coming    fall.      Mr. 
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Tynan  has  prepared  designs  of  the  form  of  the  stage  as  it  was 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  which  it  is  hoped  to  have  reproduced  by 
the  Mechanical  Arts  Department  for  use  in  the  representations 
to  be  given. 

President  Finley  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  as  a 
representative  of  the  state  at  the  Peace  Congress  held  in  Chicago 
on  May  4,  5  and  6.  After  our  own  commencement  he  spoke  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn,  on  June 
25,  and  on  June  28  at  the  commencement  of  the  high  school  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.     On  June  4  he  made  an  address  in  Chicago. 

Professor  Baskerville  sailed  for  England  on  May  15  to  attend 
the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  at 
which  he  was  one  of  the  American  representatives  by  a  commis- 
sion received  from  the  United  States  government.  Professor 
Baskerville  had  two  papers  to  present  at  the  congress,  one  on 
"'  The  Legal  Status  of  Works  Producing  Noxious  Gases,"  and 
the  other,  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Hamor,  on  "  The 
Oil  Shales  of  Canada."  About  the  first  of  May  appeared  Pro- 
iessor  Baskerville's  "  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  and  at  the 
same  time  the  "  Laboratory  Manual  "  by  Professor  Baskerville 
and  Dr.  R.  W.  Curtis. 

On  April  24,  Dr.  Friedburg's  colleagues  in  the  chemistry 
department  gave  him  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  his  receiving  the  doctor's  degree  at  Gottingen.  All 
the  members  of  the  department  were  present,  as  well  as  President 
Finley,  and  though  it  transpired  that  the  anniversary  was  really 
the  thirty-ninth  instead  of  the  fortieth,  the  occasion  was  none 
the  less  notable. 

The  June  number  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Revieiv 
contained  two  articles  by  Professor  Storey,  one  on  "  Depart- 
mental Organization  for  the  Regulation  of  Physical  Instruction 
in  Schools  and  Colleges  from  the  Standpoint  of  Hygiene,"  which 
was  also  published  in  Science,  and  one  on  "  The  Technical, 
Academic,  and  Professional  Training  Needed  on  the  Staff  in 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education,"  which  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  paper  which  Dr.  Storey  presented  at  the  sixteenth  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Physical  Education  Association  in  Philadel- 
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pliia  in  April.  The  Marcli  number  of  the  Rcznczv  contained  an 
article  by  Dr.  Storey  on  "  The  Organization  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Instruction  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York." 
In  a  recent  number  of  School  Hygiene  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  Storey 
entitled  "  The  Promotion  of  Immunity  through  Physical  Educa- 
tion," which  was  presented  before  Section  V  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  Washington  last  fall. 

Dr.  John  Schuler,  of  the  German  Department,  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  monograph  on  "  The  Language  of  R.  Wagner's  Ring 
des  Nibelungen." 

Dr.  Jacob  Salwyn  Schapiro's  "  Social  Reform  and  the  Refor- 
mation "  is  a  recent  number  in  the  Columbia  University  series  of 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law. 

Plans  are  maturing  for  the  participation  of  the  College  in  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  September.  Professors  Johnston, 
Sickels  and  Palmer,  with  H.  C.  Green  as  secretary,  constitute  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  president  to  cooperate  with  the 
Trustees  in  making  arrangements. 

The  French  Department  has  recently  secured  a  considerable 
addition  to  its  illustrative  equipment  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of 
prmts  and  photographs  and  maps  which  were  purchased  for  the 
department  some  months  ago  in  Paris. 

Alfred  N.  Goldsmith,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  has 
installed  at  the  College  a  wireless  telephone  and  telegraph  appa- 
ratus, with  which  some  interesting  experiments  have  been  tried. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  a  well-equipped  athletic  field  by  which 
the  Department  of  Physical  Training  is  handicapped,  St.  Nicholas 
Terrace  as  it  bends  around  the  Main  Building  has  been  covered 
with  a  dressing  of  cinders,  so  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
spring  it  has  been  available  for  track  work. 

The  English  Club  met  at  Ardin's  restaurant  on  the  evening  of 
May  24,  Mr.  Selvage  being  in  the  chair.  The  after-dinner  dis- 
cussion was  devoted  to  the  project  of  producing  Elizabethan  plays 
at  the  College,  and  as  a  result  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
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the  matter  in  charge.      Mr.  Wickham  was  appointed  chairman 
for  the  next  meeting. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  in  June  by- 
Columbia  University  upon  Felix  Grendon,  J.  S.  Schapiro  and 
M.  O.  Tripp ;  by  New  York  University  upon  Paul  Klapper  and 
David  Klein.  F.  E.  Breithut  and  David  H.  Ray  gained  from 
New  York  University  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science,  and  L.  M. 
Saxton  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy. 

Professor  Hunt  in  April  delivered  an  address  to  art  teachers 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  on  "  Impressionists  and 
Impressionism,"  and  in  May  he  spoke  before  the  Baltimore  Art 
Club  on  "  What  are  the  Points  of  Appreciation  in  a  Work  of  Art." 

Among  the  outside  societies  which  met  at  the  College  last  term 
were  the  New  York  State  Associations  of  Elocutionists  and  of 
Music  Teachers. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Numeral  Lights  of  the  senior  class  took 
place  in  the  Great  Hall  on  the  evening  of  April  23.  The  exer- 
cises were  followed  by  a  reception  tendered  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Finley. 

Gilbert  Chinard,  of  the  French  Department,  has  accepted  a  call 
as  instructor  in  Romance  languages  at  Brown  University. 

Gifts  to  the  College 

There  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Miss  M.  W.  Bruce, 
a  collection  of  about  five  hundred  minerals  particularly  rich  in 
specimens  of  marble.  The  collection  includes  a  number  of  fossils 
and  stones  that  have  been  brought  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  particularly  Egypt,  pieces  of  pavement  and  painted  plaster 
from  Rome,  and  stones  from  the  Nubian  desert ;  also  some  ancient 
bricks  and  pieces  of  pottery.  The  collection  is  remarkable  for 
the  many  beautiful  specimens. 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  Esq.,  has  given  $250  for  the  purchase  of  musical 
instruments  for  the  College  Orchestra. 

An  alumnus  of  the  College  has  given  $500  for  the  reproduction 
in  color  of  Edwin  H.  Blashfield's  mural  painting  in  the  Great  Hall 
and    the    printing   of    a    descriptive    pamphlet.     This    pamphlet 
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has  recently  been  issued.  It  includes  reproductions  of  the  whole 
picture  and  several  details  from  it,  together  with  a  letter-press 
copy  of  William  Walton's  critical  interpretation  of  the  work. 

The  following-  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  Political  Science 
Department  Reference  Library:  Judaica  by  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff, 
over  one  hundred  volumes ;  twenty  volumes  from  Everett  P. 
Wheeler ;  twenty  volumes  donated  by  the  students  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Constitutional  Law  Classes ;  President  Finley  donated 
to  this  library  about  fifty  volumes  on  Government  and  Economics ; 
The  Century  Publishing  Company  have  donated  Willoughby's 
Series  of  eight  volumes  on  the  State;  Miss  Mary  R.  Sanford 
twelve  volumes  on  Socialism ;  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  "  History  of 
the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
May,  Professor  Dielman  resigned  the  presidency,  which  he  had 
held  for  ten  years. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Industry,  Dr.  Leo  Gutman,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
has  an  article  on  "  The  Physical  and  Electro-Chemical  Labora- 
tories at  the  City  College." 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  for  June 
contains  a  paper  "  On  Fredholm's  Equation,"  by  Professor  Paul 
Saurel.     This  paper  was  read  before  the  society  in  April. 
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WooLF  Celebration 

A  CELEBRATION  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Professor  Solomon  Woolf's  graduation  from  the  College 
was  held  at  Reisenweber's  on  the  evening  of  June  14,  about  one 
hundred  of  the  professor's  friends  being  in  attendance.  Mr. 
Edward  Lauterbach  introduced  the  chairman  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  Lewis  S.  Burchard.  A  portrait  of  Professor  Woolf,  the 
work  of  his  nephew,  Samuel  J.  Woolf,  '99,  was  presented  to  the 
College  for  the  subscribers  by  Mr.  Lydecker  and  accepted  by 
President  Finley.  Addresses  were  made  by  Professors  Werner, 
Compton,  Dielman  and  Tisdall,  by  Professor  Woolf's  brother,  the 
father  of  the  artist,  and  by  Messrs.  Lewinson,  Man  and  Schulman. 
Mr.  Sperling  read  some  sentiments  which  had  been  sent  him  for 
the  occasion,  and  of  course  the  guest  of  honor  responded  for 
himself. 

Class  Reunions 

'59.  The  fifth  decennial  dinner  of  the  class  of  '59  was  held  on 
May  7  at  the  Plotel  Endicott.  Of  the  thirty  graduated  in  this 
class,  thirteen  survive,  and  ten  attended  the  banquet.  These  were 
James  Boarer,  Horace  E.  Dresser,  R.  B.  Elliott,  David  B.  Fackler, 
Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  Oscar  B.  Ireland,  James  A.  Seaman,  Arnold 
Tanzer,  Fitz  Gerald  Tisdall  and  Solomon  Woolf.  There  was  no 
toastmaster  and  there  were  no  speeches.  The  class  simply  dined 
as  a  company  of  friends  and  talked  over  old  times.  On  May  8  a 
reception  was  tendered  to  the  class  by  the  City  College  Club. 

'69.  Some  twenty  members  of  the  class  dined  on  April  20  at  the 
University  Club.  The  guests  of  the  evening  were  President 
Finley  and  Professors  Werner  and  Compton. 

'84.  On  April  22  this  class  held  a  theatre  party  and  also  dined 
at  the  Hotel  Brevoort. 

'85.  The  class  held  a  dinner  some  time  in  the  spring. 

'89.  The  class  of  '89  held  its  twentieth  anniversary  dinner  on 
the  evening  of  Charter  Day,  May  7.      The  reunion  was  at  the 
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Plaza  Hotel,  and  was  sumptuous  even  for  that  hostelry.  The 
large  hail  was  banked  with  roses  and  lavender  sweet  peas ;  and 
all  the  hotel  wines  were  on  the  free  list.  Everything  was  en 
famillc,  no  guests,  no  formal  speeches,  just  a  love  feast  with 
Ex-Congressman  Lessler  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  Professor 
Home  at  the  other.  A  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Home  for  the 
occasion  gave  the  record  of  each  man  since  1889.  This  class 
graduated  fifty  men ;  three  are  dead ;  of  the  remainder  forty  were 
present  at  the  dinner  and  each  of  the  absentees  was  accounted  for 
by  illness  or  by  residence  remote  from  New  York.  A  consider- 
able fund  was  gathered  for  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the 
College. 

'94.  The  class  of  '94  held  a  reunion  at  Mouquin's  on  April  24. 
Of  the  fifty-eight  graduated  thirty-five  were  in  attendance. 
There  were  also  several  former  members  of  the  class  who  did  not 
remain  till  the  end  of  the  course.  Among  those  present  were 
Justice  Philip  P.  Meagher,  Ex-State-Senator  Alfred  G.  Gilchrist 
and  Professor  Joel  Spingarn  of  Columbia. 

'02.  A  dinner  was  held  at  Reisenweber's  on  April  24. 

'04.  The  class  of  1904  held  its  fifth  reunion  dinner  Saturday 
night,  June  26,  at  the  Hotel  St.  Denis,  seventy-five  members  being 
present.  Thomas  J.  Brady,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements acted  as  toastmaster,  and  the  following  speeches  were 
made :  "  Our  College,"  by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson ;  "  Our 
Married  Men,"  by  Norbert  J.  Melville ;  Arthur  Freund  took  the 
place  of  Dr.  Edward  C.  Brenner,  who  was  to  have  responded  to 
the  toast,  "  O.  B.  Ps.  from  the  Medical  Standpoint  " ;  Harry  Mela 
spoke  instead  of  Dr.  Paul  Klapper  on  "  The  Significance  of  the 
Iota  Subscript  in  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,"  and 
William  L  Heller  closed  with  a  toast  to  "  Our  Class."  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  last,  all  the  speeches  were  humorous. 
In  speaking  of  our  class,  Mr.  Heller  gave  an  interesting  census. 
Of  the  210  members  of  the  largest  class  that  ever  graduated  from 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he  accounted  for  all  but 
twenty-three,  as  follows:  college  instructors  (at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  elsewhere),  8;  high  school  teachers,  4; 
elementary  school  teachers,  107;  doctors,  4;  lawyers,  18;  rabbis, 
4;  artists,  2;  architect,  i;  actor,  i;  editor,  i,  chemists,  2;  civil 
service.  10;  engineers,  6;  builders,  2;  broker,  i;  business,  12; 
dead,  4.     Of  the  living,  twenty-eight  are  married  and  twelve  have 
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children.  After  the  toasts  the  class  was  permanently  organized 
and  the  following  officers  elected :  President,  Frederick  B.  Robin- 
son ;  vice-president,  William  I.  Heller ;  secretary,  Leo  G.  Steiner ; 
treasurer,  Morris  Alfred  Vogel.  The  reunion  committee  were 
Thomas  J.  Brady,  Charles  A.  Corcoran,  Joseph  Fleischer,  William 
E.  Knickerbocker,  Jacob  Flatow,  Morris  Alfred  Vogel. 

'05.  The  class  had  its  annual  reunion  in  the  form  of  a  smoker 
and  luncheon,  on  April  18  at  Terrace  Garden.  The  class  turned 
out  almost  to  a  man.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
fifth-year  reunion  dinner. 

'06.  A  dinner  was  held  April  24  at  the  Hotel  Marborough.  The 
guests  were  President  Finley  and  Professors  Werner,  Johnston, 
Baskerville  and  Brownson.  Richard  J.  Cronan  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  term. 

07.  The  second  annual  reunion  of  the  class  was  held  on  May 
15  at  Risenweber's.  The  thirty  men  who  attended  voted  the 
dinner  a  great  success.  Two  new  officers  were  elected :  James 
A.  Farrell,  President,  and  A.  H.  Halprin,  Vice-President.  The 
other  officers  were  continued  in  office. 

'08.  A  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Marlborough,  April  24. 
President  Finley  and  Professors  Johnston  and  Brownson  were 
among  the  speakers. 


PERSONAL 

'55.  Peter  B.  Wight  has  an  article  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Architectural 
Record  on  "  The  Sculptor  as  his  Own  Architect  and  Builder." 

'69.  Edward  M.  Shepard  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  select  lands  and  mineral  springs  in  the 
State  Reservation  at  Saratoga. 

'73.  Bruno  Lewinson  had  an  article  on  "  Trade  Fixtures  in  Condemna- 
tion "  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Bench  and  Bar. 

'79.  Sigismund  Pollitzer,  professor  of  dermatology  at  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate    Medical    School,    read    a    paper    on    "  The    Etiology    of 

Psoriasis  "  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dermatological  Asso- 
ciation in  Philadelphia  on  June  5,  and  another  on  "  Acanthosis  Nigricans  " 
before  the  Dermatological  Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
at  Atlantic  City  on  June  8. 

'80.  Gustave  Straubenmiiller,  Associate  City  Superintendent,  last  June 
received  the  degree  of  L.H.D.  from  IMuhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

'89.  Gano  S.  Dunn  has  been  travelling  in  Sweden  this  summer  in  the 
interests  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company. 

'95.  Prof.  Charles  E.  Lucke,  head  of  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering  at  Columbia,  has  been  appointed  Hewitt  lecturer  for  next 
year.  Dr.  Lucke  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  gas 
engines,  having  conducted  experiments  for  the  government  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  denatured  alcohol  as  a  fuel  substitute  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts.    The  subject  of  his  lectures  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

'97.  Dr.  H.  Fred  Lange  Ziegel  has  been  appointed  adjunct  visiting 
physician  to  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

'99.  L.  J.  Cohen,  after  an  investigation  of  some  new  double  arsenates, 
is  about  to  publish  the  result  of  his  work. 

'99.  Henry  Moskowitz  was  appointed  one  of  the  group  of  nineteen 
citizens  to  name  the  committee  of  one  hundred  which  is  to  conduct  the 
independent  campaign  for  municipal  offices. 

'99.  Montrose  J.  Moses  has  completed  a  translation  of  "The  Passion 
Play  of  Oberammergau."  This,  together  with  an  historical  introduction, 
will  be  published  by  Duffield  and  Company.  A  volume  entitled  "  The 
Literature  of  the  South"  by  the  same  author  is  published  by  the  T.  Y. 
Crowell  press. 
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'oi.  William  Beisheim  is  teaching  in  Public  School  30,  Brooklyn.  He 
was  married  in  1904  and  is  a  third  degree  mason. 

'02.  Paul  Radin  has  been  engaged  as  tutor  by  the  famous  violinist, 
Mischa  Elman,  and  is  to  accompany  him  on  his  tour  to  Australia. 

'05.  Robt.   Simmons,  graduated  from  the  Yale  Forestry  School  '09. 

'05.  J.  Brenner  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence  at  New 
York  University.     There  were  only  two  thus  honored  this  year. 

'05.  Alexander  B.  Siegel  is  now  practicing  law  in  Edward  M.  Shepard's 
office. 

'06.  Maurice  A.  Beer  has  had  several  of  his  poems  printed  in  the  Book 
News  for  July  1908,  and  January  1909. 

'06.  George  Sylvester  Viereck  prepared  the  text  of  Schiller's  "  Maid 
of  Orleans "  for  the  great  performance  by  Miss  Maud  Adams  in  the 
Harvard  Stadium. 


OBITUARY 


Dr.  George  Edwin  Tytler,  '69,  died  at  his  home,  113  West 
126th  Street,  April  15,  1909.  He  was  born  May  13,  1849,  at 
BriarcHff,  N.  Y.  His  parents  removed  to  New  York  the  next 
year.  After  attending  the  pubhc  schools,  he  entered  the  City 
College  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  B.S.  in  1869. 

In  1873  ^^-  Tytler  received  his  M.D.  from  the  New  York 
HomcEopathic  Medical  College,  and  began  his  practice  in  Harlem. 
He  was  active  until  his  death,  which  was  very  sudden,  being 
caused  by  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.     He  was  ill  only  a  few  hours. 

Dr.  Tytler  was  a  member  of  several  homoeopathic  societies,  the 
Clinical  Club,  and  the  Academy  of  Pathological  Science. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Secord,  of  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  in 
1877,  who  survives  him  with  two  children;  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
Dr.  James  E.  Tytler. 

Bernard  Joseph  Devlin,  '88,  died  April  21,  1909,  at  his  home, 
650  East  175th  Street,  Bronx.     He  was  thirty-eight  years  old. 

Since  his  graduation  from  the  College  Mr.  Devlin  had  been 
connected  with  the  New  York  public  school  system,  as  teacher 
and  as  principal  of  day  and  of  evening  schools.  For  the  past 
six  years  he  had  been  Principal  of  P.  S.  13,  Bronx. 

Mr.  Devlin  had  studied  at  Columbia  University  and  at  New 
York  University,  and  was  about  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Pedagogy  from  the  latter.  His  scholarly  attainments,  and 
splendid  personal  qualities  had  made  him  very  prominent  in  his 
profession.  In  the  Extension  Course  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Mr.  Devlin  was  lecturer  on  Pedagog}'. 

His  spirituality,  his  religion  of  service  dominated  him.  Bravely 
he  overcame  his  physical  disability,  and  smiled  into  the  face  of  the 
world,  which  rewarded  him  with  the  respect,  the  admiration,  and 
the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.     He  is  survived  by  two  sisters. 

Arthur  Leventiial,  A.B.,  of  the  class  of  1904,  died  suddenly 
last  April.      Since  graduation  he  had  taught  continuously  in  the 
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public  schools  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  to  com- 
plete a  graduate  course  in  chemistry. 

Although  not  recent,  the  death  of  Aurelius  E.  Mestre  (B.S. 
'8i)  is  worthy  of  notice.  After  graduation,  Mestre  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  engineering  under  Professor  Compton  with 
the  intention  of  going  on  to  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  or  Cornell 
for  a  civil  engineer's  degree,  but  interrupted  his  studies  to  go  to 
Cuba  to  take  charge  of  some  estates  belonging  to  his  family. 
For  about  ten  years  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  supervising 
sugar  planting  and  production  for  the  Mestre  and  other  estates. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1896,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  machinery  business  till  war  was  declared  with  Spain,  when 
he  considered  it  his  double  duty,  both  as  an  American  citizen  and 
as  a  native  of  Cuba,  to  volunteer.  He  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction on  General  Wheeler's  staff  in  the  Santiago  campaign  and 
was  especially  mentioned  and  commended  in  despatches  for  gal- 
lantry. In  the  negotiations  with  General  Toral  for  the  surrender 
of  Santiago,  he  acted  as  interpreter  and  was  of  especial  service 
because  of  his  intimate  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  language,  but 
of  Cuba  and  its  conditions. 

From  illness  contracted  in  this  campaign  he  never  recovered 
and  died  at  sea  in  1899  on  his  way  to  the  Canary  Islands  in  quest 
of  health. 

His  father,  Joseph  M.  Mestre,  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Havana  and  was  exiled  by  the  Spanish  government 
in  1869  because  of  his  sympathy  with  and  service  for  the  cause 
of  Cuba  Libre.  Coming  to  New  York  to  practise  law,  he  matricu- 
lated at  Columbia  Law  School  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for 
admission  to  the  New  York  Bar.  Tradition  has  it  that  when 
Professor  Dwight  would  put  a  question  to  Professor  Mestre 
which  happened  to  overtax  the  English  of  the  learned  Cuban,  he 
would  answer  in  Latin.  As  Dwight  was  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist, the  recitation  or  discussion  would  go  on  in  Latin  to  the 
delight  of  the  class.  Professor  Mestre  soon  built  up  a  large  and 
lucrative  practise,  especially  with  Spanish  and  Latin-American 
clients. 

An  elder  son,  Alfred  Mestre  (B.S.  '80),  is  an  LL.B.  of 
Columbia,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
head  of  the  banking  and  brokerage  firm  of  Alfred  Mestre  at 
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42  Broadway.  A  daughter,  Clemcncia,  married  H.  (J.  S.  Noble, 
A.B.  '80,  and  their  son,  Floyd  Clarke  Noble,  is  named  after  R. 
Floyd  Clarke,  '80.  Noble  wrote  and  illustrated  the  famous 
"  History  of  the  Class  of  '80  by  Professor  Ban  H.  G.  S."  in  the 
Commencement  Book  of  the  "  Star  of  '80,"  and  Clarke  edited  and 
wrote  practically  the  rest  of  the  book. 
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THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  STEAMBOAT^ 

A  GREAT  deal  has  recently  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  great  American,  the  cente- 
nary of  whose  success  we  celebrate.  Every  one  in  this  audience 
knows  all  about  the  life  and  the  struggles  of  Robert  Fulton, 
the  artist,  the  engineer,  the  patriot,  the  man.  We  have  all 
seen  the  steamboat  "  Clermont " ;  we  have  all  followed  her  in 
thought  on  that  wonderful  trip  up  the  Hudson ;  we  have  heard 
the  jeers  and  then  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  along  the  banks; 
we  have  studied  the  great  development  from  that  simple  start. 
Little  wonder  then,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  makes  us 
exaggerate  the  actual  accomplishment  and  makes  us  forget, 
what  this  modest  man  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit,  his 
debt  to  the  workers,  the  inventors  and  experimenters  before 
his  time.  Let  us  therefore  do  some  justice  to  the  men  who 
made  it  possible  for  Fulton  to  succeed  where  they  failed. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Fulton  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  had  been  done  or  was  being  done  in 
the  field  of  steam  navigation.  And  indeed  this  is  greatly  to  his 
credit.  Any  man  who  desires  to  work  in  a  new  field  should, 
by  all  means  in  his  power,  learn  all  that  is  known,  and  should 
not  waste  his  time  repeating  the  embryonic  steps  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  that  particular  knowledge.  Then,  if  he  has  the  proper 
equipment,  and  the  opportunity,  he  will  profit  from  past  ex- 
periences, combining,  improving,  inventing,  until  at  last  he 
achieves  success. 

The  first  record  of  a  vessel  propelled  in  a  calm  without  the 
aid  of  oars  or  sails  is  somewhat  legendary.  We  read  that,  on 
June  17,  1543,  a  Spanish  sea  captain,  Blasco  de  Garay.  ex- 
hibited to  the  Emperor  Charles  V  an  engine,  which  was  ap- 

'  Lecture  delivered  September  29  in  the  Physics  Lecture  Room  as  part  of 
the  Hudson-Fuhon  Exercises,  and  again  before  the  Meclianical  Society, 
October  28. 
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plied  at  Barcelona  to  the  "Trinidad,"  a  ship  of  209  tons. 
There  was  a  large  caldron  of  boiling  water  and  there  were 
movable  wheels  on  each  side  of  the  ship.  The  speed  attained 
was  at  least  three  miles  per  hour.  As  the  construction  of  the 
engine  was  not  disclosed,  this  experiment  was  naturally  for- 
gotten. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  is  supposed  to  have  described  a 
type  of  steam  engine,  as  far  back  as  165 1,  and  to  have  sug- 
gested its  application  to  the  propelling  of  boats.  Later,  in 
1690,  Denys  Papin  proposed  to  use  his  piston  engine.  In 
1707  he  actually  constructed  a  model  boat  at  Cassel  on  the 
Fulda,  and  proposed  to  drive  it  in  a  novel  manner.  Steam 
power  was  to  be  used  to  pump  water  up  into  a  cistern,  from 
which  it  should  flow  down  against  the  vanes  of  a  water-wheel ; 
the  rotation  of  this  wheel  would  then  be  communicated  to 
paddle-wheels.  Papin  was  not  permitted  by  the  authorities 
to  run  his  vessel  down  the  Weser  to  Bremen.  Indeed,  a  mob 
of  jealous  boatmen  attacked  the  vessel  at  night  and  completely 
destroyed  it. 

The  first  patent  in  England  was  granted  to  Jonathan  Hulls 
in  1736.  In  that  patent  he  describes  the  Newcomen  steam 
engine  and  shows  how  by  means  of  ropes,  wheels,  ratchets 
and  counterpoises,  a  motion  of  rotation  can  be  imparted  to  a 
paddle-wheel  at  the  stern  of  a  boat.  This  invention  was  prob- 
ably never  tried  in  practice. 

We  may  pass  over  some  academic  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem.  Such  are  Bernouilli's  suggestions,  made  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1752,  of  the  use  of  the  screw 
propeller  and  other  devices.  Euler  in  Germany,  I'abbe  Gau- 
thier  in  France,  and  Genevois  in  Switzerland,  also  presented 
plans,  more  or  less  definite.  At  last  in  1774  and  1775  the 
Comte  d'Auxiron  and  the  elder  Perier  made  some  unsuccessful 
experiments  in  France.  Arago  claims  for  the  latter  the  honor 
of  having  constructed  the  first  steamboat.  The  power  used 
was,  however,  entirely  insufiicient.  Both  the  experiment  and 
the  discussion  seem  to  show  a  lack  of  proper  understanding  of 
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the  conditions  involved.  The  first  successful  trial  must  be 
attributed  to  another  Frenchman,  the  Marquis  Jouffroy  d'Ab- 
bans.  During-  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1776,  he  ran,  on 
the  river  Doubs  at  Baumes-les-Dames,  a  small  experimental 
steamboat  propelled  in  an  ingenious  manner  by  means  of  a  so- 
called  fire-pump  working  a  system  of  web-feet,  imitating  in 
fact  the  paddling  of  a  duck.  This  proved  rather  jerky  and 
unreliable.  And  so,  in  1783,  July  15,  an  entirely  different  de- 
vice was  very  successfully  tried  at  Lyons  on  the  river  Saone. 
The  boat,  which  was  about  the  size  of  the  "Clermont,"  was 
propelled  by  .paddle-wheels  and  used  a  double-acting  Watt 
steam  engine.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  was 
transformed  into  the  continuous  rotary  motion  required  by  the 
paddle-wheels  by  means  of  a  double  ratchet  and  pawls.  Many 
representative  men  and  thousands  of  spectators  witnessed  this 
pioneer  trip  up  the  river  at  the  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour. 
Professional  jealousy,  the  unrest  of  the  times,  and  the  ensuing 
revolution  conspired  to  deprive  Jouffroy  of  the  well-deserved 
honor  and  profit.  France  lost  the  opportunity  of  leading  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  this  art,  as  she  has  led  them  repeatedly 
both  before  and  since.  Robert  Fulton  himself  has  generously 
testified  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  glory  of  imagining  the  first 
pyroscaph  belongs  to  any  one  man,  it  belongs  to  the  author  of 
the  experiments  made  at  Lyons  on  the  Saone  in  the  year  1783. 
A  hundred  years  later  the  French  people  erected  a  statue  of 
Jouffroy  at  Besangon,  by  popular  subscription. 

The  work  was  presently  taken  up  by  many  inventors  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  State.  There  followed  a  series 
of  struggles  which  we  find  i)aralleled  in  recent  times  during 
the  development  of  the  automobile  and  of  the  aeroplane.  All 
the  inventors  lay  claim  to  originality  and  they  accuse  one  an- 
other of  copying  and  stealing  ideas  and  plans.  The  fact  is 
that  the  problem  had  assumed  a  definite  shai)c.  The  steam 
engine  had  been  developed  into  an  efficient  machine.  The 
question  now  was :  first,  what  device  to  use  for  the  propulsion 
of  vessels;  secondly,  how  large  these  devices  had  to  be  and  how 
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powerful  the  engine;  thirdly,  how  to  transmit  and  transform 
the  motion  produced  in  the  engine  by  the  action  of  the  steam 
to  the  propelling  mechanism.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  study 
of  the  claims  of  some  of  these  inventors. 

Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  Scotland,  was  a  wealthy 
gentleman  who  spent  £30,000  of  his  fortune  in  experimenting 
towards  the  improvement  of  artillery  and  the  advancement  of 
naval  architecture.  In  1786  he  constructed  a  triple  vessel 
with  paddle-wheels  turned  by  men.  At  the  suggestion  of 
James  Taylor,  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  he  was  persuaded  to 
try  the  application  of  steam  power.  Accordingly,  William 
Symington,  who  had  invented  an  improvement  of  the  Watt 
steam  engine,  was  employed  to  make  the  test.  In  1788,  a  small 
engine,  four  inches  in  diameter,  was  put  on  board  a  double 
pleasure  boat  on  the  lake  at  Dalswinton  and  the  vessel  moved 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  A  notice  published  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  day  states  that  the  test  "  answered  Mr. 
Miller's  expectations  fully,  and  afforded  great  pleasure  to  the 
spectators  present."  The  following  year  experiments  were 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale  upon  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal. 
Miller  however  lost  his  interest  in  the  work,  writing  in  answer 
to  Taylor's  report  of  the  test :  "  I  am  now  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Symington's  steam  engine  is  the  most  improper  of  all  steam 
engines  for  giving  motion  to  a  vessel,  and  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  calculate  frictions  and  mechanical  powers."  He 
therefore  had  the  engine  sold,  and  stopped  the  experiments. 

Lord  Dundas,  however,  became  interested  in  Symington's 
work  and  in  1801  employed  him  to  make  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  to  bring  about  the  sub- 
stitution of  steam  power  for  the  horses  used  to  draw  the 
boats.  The  result  of  these  experiments  was  the  "  Charlotte 
Dundas."  This  steamer  was  driven  by  a  Watt  double-acting 
steam  engine,  turnin^^  a  crank  on  the  paddle-wheel  shaft,  the 
paddle-wheel  being  placed  at  the  stern.  It  is  positively  asserted 
that  Fulton  visited  Symington  in  July,  1801,  and  was  shown 
the  boat  and  its  mechanism.    The  furnace  was  started  for  him 
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and  the  vessel  was  run  four  miles  on  the  canal.  Though  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  concerning-  this  visit,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Fulton  knew  all  about  these  experiments.  The 
"  Charlotte  Dundas  "  carried  a  Boulton  and  Watt  engine  very- 
similar  to  the  one  ordered  later  for  the  "  Clermont."  The 
stern-wheel  was  used  because  it  was  feared  that  the  waves 
from  side-wheels  would  damage  the  banks  of  the  canal.  In 
fact  the  canal  commission  soon  determined  for  that  reason  not 
to  allow  any  steamboats.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  boat,  the  "  Charlotte  Dundas,"  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  entirely  practical. 

In  the  meantime  inventors  were  not  idle  in  the  states.  We 
may  pass  over  the  boat  said  to  have  been  built  by  William 
Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  run  on  the  Conestoga  River 
in  1763.  The  inventions  of  James  Rumsey,  however,  are  in- 
teresting. He  used  the  principle  of  jet-propulsion  in  a  series 
of  experiments  extending  from  1774  to  1786.  Water  was 
pumped  in  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel  and  was  ejected  at  the  stem. 
The  reaction  propelled  the  boat.  A  crude  model  was  exhibited 
to  a  company  of  visitors  at  Berkeley  Springs  in  the  year  1784. 
George  Washington,  who  was  one  of  the  favored  few  to  wit- 
ness the  successful  launch  of  the  little  boat,  testified  to  its  value 
in  the  following  words  : 

"  I  have  seen  the  model  of  Air.  Rumsey's  boat,  constructed 
to  work  against  the  stream ;  examined  the  powers  upon  which 
it  acts;  been  eye-witness  to  an  actual  experiment  in  running 
waters  of  some  rapidity;  and  give  it  as  my  opinion  (although 
I  had  little  faith  before)  that  he  has  discovered  the  art  of 
working  boats  by  mechanism  and  small  manual  assistance 
against  rapid  currents;  that  the  discovery  is  of  vast  importance, 
may  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  our  inland  navigation; 
and.  if  it  succeeds,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  the  value  of  it  is 
greatly  cnlianced  by  the  simplicity  of  the  work,  which,  when 
explained,  may  be  executed  by  the  most  common  mechanic. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  in  the  town  of  Bath,  county 
of  Berkeley,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  this  7th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1784. 

"  George  Washington." 
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James  Rumsey  and  John  Fitch  were  contemporaries;  the 
two  struggled  for  supremacy  and  for  pubHc  favor.  Rumsey 
accused  Fitch  of  "coming  pottering  around"  his  work-bench 
in  Virginia  and  carrying  off  his  ideas,  Rumsey  died  in 
England,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1787,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  support  denied  him  at  home.  Fifty  years  later  he  was 
rewarded  by  having  a  Hoboken  ferry-boat  named  after  him. 
It  appears  that  Fulton  was  studying  engineering  at  the  time 
and  that  he  visited  Rumsey  repeatedly. 

John  Fitch  was  by  far  the  most  important  competitor  for 
the  honor  of  inventing  the  steamboat.  Between  the  years  1786 
and  1787  he  obtained  patents  and  exclusive  rights  for  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Virginia.  The 
method  he  patented  is  described  as  follows : 

"  The  cylinder  is  to  be  horizontal,  and  the  steam  to  work 
with  equal  force  at  each  end.  ...  It  is  expected  that  the 
cylinder,  which  is  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  will  move  a 
clear  force  of  11  or  12  hundred  weight  after  the  frictions  are 
deducted :  this  force  is  to  be  directed  against  a  wheel  of  eight- 
een inches  diameter.  The  piston  is  to  move  about  three  feet, 
and  each  vibration  of  it  gives  the  axis  about  40  evolutions. 
Each  evolution  of  the  axis  moves  twelve  oars  or  paddles  five 
and  a  half  feet:  they  work  perpendicularly,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  strokes  of  a  paddle  of  a  canoe.  As  six  of  the 
paddles  are  raised  from  the  water  six  more  are  entered,  and 
the  two  sets  of  paddles  make  their  strokes  about  eleven  feet 
in  each  evolution  .  .  .  both  the  action  and  the  reaction  turn 
the  wheel  in  the  same  way.  ..." 

As  there  were  no  trained  engineers  available,  blacksmiths 
and  watchmakers  were  used  to  construct  a  model  boat  with 
an  engine.  The  endless  chain  with  paddles  was  tried,  as  well 
as  a  screw  of  paddles,  a  screw  propeller,  and  side-wheels — all 
without  success — until  finally  the  sets  of  oars  were  found  to 
work  satisfactorily.  In  1787  a  trial  took  place  at  Philadelphia 
with  a  large  vessel,  in  presence  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion then  in  session  framing  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
boat  was  45  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  and  had  a  steam  cylin- 
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der  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  motion  given  to  the  paddles 
was  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Indian  paddle  in  propelling  a 
canoe.  A  later  boat  (1788)  was  worked  by  three  paddles  at 
the  stern,  and  ran  twenty  miles  to  Burlington  from  Philadel- 
phia. It  continued  to  make  trips  on  the  Delaware,  averaging 
a  speed  of  three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrote  on  October  24,  1788,  from  Philadelphia:  "We  have  no 
philosophical  news  here  at  present,  except  that  a  boat  moved 
by  steam  engine  rows  itself  against  tide  in  our  river,  and  it  is 
apprehended  the  construction  may  be  so  simplified  and  im- 
proved as  to  become  generally  useful."  The  "  Steamboat," 
another  of  Fitch's  boats,  in  April,  1790,  made  seven  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  placed  as  a  passenger  boat  on  the  line  from 
Philadelphia  to  Burlington,  Bristol,  Bordentown  and  Trenton. 
During  this  period  it  probably  ran  a  totalof  almost  3,000  miles, 
without  a  single  serious  accident.  There  was,  however,  not 
sufficient  traffic  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  running  the  boat. 

At  last,  in  1791,  after  petitioning  Congress,  Fitch  obtained 
a  United  States  patent  in  which  were  granted,  for  the  time  of 
fourteen  years,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of 
making,  using,  and  vending  to  others  the  invention  recited: 
"he  having  invented  the  following  useful  devices  not  before 
known  or  used,  viz. :  for  applying  the  force  of  steam  to  a 
trunk  or  trunks  for  drawing  water  in  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel 
or  boat,  and  forcing  the  same  out  at  the  stern,  in  order  to 
propel  the  boat  or  vessel  through  the  water,  for  forcing  a 
column  of  air  through  a  trunk  or  trunks  filled  with  water  by 
the  force  of  steam,  and  for  applying  the  force  of  steam  to 
cranks,  paddles,  for  propelling  a  boat  or  vessel  through  the 
water." 

Fitch  was  sent  to  France  by  the  stock  company  that  had  been 
formed  in  1786.  Although  he  did  obtain  a  patent  there,  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  Des  Blancs,  who  probably  obtained 
most  of  his  ideas  from  JoufTroy,  for  whom  he  had  worked. 
Unable  to  obtain  workmen  to  build  the  boats.  Fitch  returned  to 
the  states  and  lost  all  hope  of  success.    For  a  time  he  experi- 
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merited  with  a  little  yawl  fitted  with  a  screw  and  driven  by  a 
roughly  made  engine.  These  trials  were  carried  on  in  New 
York  City,  on  the  "  Collect  Pond,"  covering  the  place  where 
the  Tombs  building  now  stands. 

Poor  old,  unfortunate,  eccentric  John  Fitch  died  in  1798, 
very  probably  a  suicide.  In  his  autobiography  he  uses  this 
touching  and  prophetic  language :  "  The  day  will  come  when 
some  more  powerful  man  will  get  fame  and  riches  from  my 
invention;  but  nobody  will  believe  that  poor  John  Fitch  can 
do  anything  worthy  of  attention." 

Samuel  Alorey,  of  Orford,  N.  H.,  is  another  American  who 
contributed  to  the  preliminary  training  of  Fulton.  He  began 
experimenting  with  the  steamboat  in  1790,  building  a  small 
vessel  and  fitting  it  with  paddle-wheels  driven  by  a  steam 
engine  of  his  own  design  and  constructed  by  himself.  He 
ran  up  the  Connecticut  River  and  back,  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  from  Orford.  In  1793  another  trip  was  made  from 
Hartford  to  New  York  in  a  stern-wheeler  capable  of  going 
five  miles  per  hour.  The  Livingstons  and  John  Stevens  met 
Morey  in  New  York,  inspected  his  boat,  and  made  an  excursion 
to  Greenwich  with  him.  Livingston  is  said  to  have  offered  to 
assist  More}^  if  he  should  succeed  in  getting  up  a  speed  of 
eight  miles  an  hour.  Morey  also  corresponded  with  Fulton 
and  showed  him  the  model  of  his  boat.  In  1797  he  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia  a  boat  with  side-wheels,  crank,  beam  and 
shaft,  taking  it  there  from  Bordentown,  N.  J.  "I  took  out 
patents  for  my  improvements,"  he  wrote  in  1818,  "I  never 
had  any  doubt  but  that  I  had  a  right  to  take  out  a  patent  for 
the  application  of  two  wheels  to  a  steamboat,  and  often  told 
Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton  that  I  had.  To  the  latter  I 
once  asserted  this  right  when  on  board  his  steamboat  with 
him."  Morey  was  too  poor  to  push  his  claims.  In  1820  he 
amused  himself  on  Fairlee  Pond,  N.  H.,  with  a  boat  20  feet 
long,  named  the  "  Aunt  Sally."  Someone  sunk  it  soon  after 
its  trial  trip,  and  it  still  rests  beneath  the  waters  of  the  pond. 

Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  claimed  to  be  "  the  true  and  original 
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inventor  and  discoverer  of  steamboats  with  vertical  wheels." 
In  1 78 1  or  1782  he  constructed  a  boat  moved  by  paddle- 
wheels  driven  by  whalebone  springs.  In  1798  he  joined 
Ciiancellor  R.  R.  Livingston  and  John  Stevens  in  an  agree- 
ment to  build  a  boat  on  joint  account.  Livingston  had 
tried  a  boat  on  the  Hudson  and  had  obtained  the  exclusive 
privilege  from  the  New  York  Legislature,  on  condition  that 
he  produce  a  vessel  impelled  by  steam  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
per  hour.  John  C.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  commenced  his  ex- 
periments in  1 79 1.  He  constructed  various  forms  of  vessels 
and  impelled  them  with  different  mechanisms  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  Both  Livingston  and  Stevens  in- 
duced Roosevelt  to  abandon  his  plans  and  to  try  a  centrifugal 
pump  forcing  water  out  at  the  stern  of  the  boat;  he  was  also 
to  try  the  screw  propeller.  Roosevelt's  own  boat,  the  "  Po- 
lacca,"  was  launched  on  the  Passaic  River.  He  suggested  to 
his  partners  the  use  of  side  wheels,  but  Livingston  wrote  to 
him,  that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  by  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments of  the  superiority  of  other  methods.  Chain  paddles 
were  tried,  but  owing  to  bad  construction  the  work  failed.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  Livingston  went  to  France  to  represent 
the  American  government.  Stevens  continued  his  experiments 
alone. 

We  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  period  when  Fulton  appears 
actively  upon  the  scene.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Fulton  was  in  England  and  later  in  France,  engaged 
in  actively  promoting  his  inventions  and  devices,  especially  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  said  himself,  "  for  insuring  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  to  all  men."  His  submarine  boats  and  torpedoes 
were  especially  interesting  to  these  two  nations. 

In  1802  he  began  to  busy  himself  with  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  steamboats.  His  results  were  such  as  to  en- 
courage a  trial  on  a  larger  scale.  Accordingly  Fulton  con- 
structed a  model  of  a  new  boat  and  presented  it  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  French  Legislature  with  the  following  note: 
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"Paris,  4  Pluviose,  Year  11  (1803). 
"  Robert  Fulton  to  Citizens  Molar,  Bandell  and  Mont- 

GOLFIER. 

''Friends  of  the  Arts, — I  send  you  herewith  drawings 
sketched  from  a  machine  that  I  have  constructed,  and  with 
which  I  purpose  soon  to  make  experiments  in  causing  boats  to 
move  on  rivers  by  the  aid  of  fire-pumps.  My  first  aim,  in 
occupying  myself  with  this  idea,  was  to  put  it  in  practice  on 
the  long  rivers  of  America,  where  there  are  no  tow-paths,  and 
where  these  would  scarcely  be  practicable,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  expense  of  navigation  by  steam  would  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  that  of  manual  labor,  and  not  with  that 
of  horse-power,  as  in  France. 

"  In  these  drawings  you  will  find  nothing  new,  since  they  .are 
only  (those  of)  water  wheels, — a  method  which  has  often  been 
tried,  and  always  abandoned  because  it  was  believed  that  a 
purchase  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  water.  But  after  the 
experiments  that  I  have  made,  I  am  convinced  that  the  fault 
has  not  been  in  the  wheel,  but  in  the  ignorance  of  proportions, 
velocities,  powers,  and  probably  mechanical  combinations. 
.  .  .  Citizens,  when  my  experiments  are  ready,  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  inviting  you  to  witness  them;  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed, I  reserve  to  myself  the  privilege  of  either  making  a 
present  of  my  labors  to  the  Republic,  or  deriving  therefrom 
the  advantages  which  the  law  authorizes.  At  present  I  place 
these  notes  in  your  hands,  so  that  if  a  like  project  should  reach 
you  before  my  experiments  are  finished,  it  may  not  have  pref- 
erence over  my  own. 

"  Respectfully, 

"Robert  Fulton." 

About  that  time  Fulton  met  Chancellor  Livingston  in  Paris, 
who  helped  him  and  interested  him  in  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation  into  their  native  country.  The  proportions 
of  the  new  boat  were  determined  by  careful  computations,  con- 
sidering the  resistance  and  friction  of  fluids  and  the  power  re- 
quired for  various  speeds.  The  hull  was  66  feet  long  and  8 
feet  beam.  Unfortunately  it  proved  too  weak  to  stand  the 
weight  of  the  machinery  and  broke  in  two.  The  engine  was 
practically  uninjured  and  was  soon  placed  into  a  stronger 
vessel.     Fulton's  projects  had  been  sent  to  the  institute  to  be 
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examined.  One  tine  day  Napoleon,  while  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops  at  Boulogne,  preparing  his  grand  expedition  against 
England,  bethought  himself  of  Fulton's  projects.  He  realized 
how  useful  would  be  to  him  such  vessels  propelled  in  spite  of 
wind  and  tide.  In  answer  to  his  request  a  copy  of  the  plans 
was  promptly  sent  to  him.  On  July  21,  1804,  the  newly  made 
Emperor  wrote  the  following  curious  letter: 

"  I  have  just  read  the  project  of  Citizen  Fulton,  engineer, 
which  you  have  sent  me  much  too  late,  since  it  is  one  which 
may  change  the  face  of  the  world.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  de- 
sire that  you.  immediately  confide  its  examination  to  a  com- 
mission of  members  chosen  by  you  among  the  different  classes 
of  the  Institute. 

"  There  it  is  that  learned  Europe  would  ask  for  judges  to 
resolve  the  question  under  consideration.  A  great  truth,  a 
physical,  palpable  truth  is  before  my  eyes.  It  will  be  for  these 
gentlemen  to  try  and  see  it  and  seize  it.  As  soon  as  their  re- 
port is  made  it  will  be  sent  to  you,  and  you  will  forward  it  to 
me.  Try  and  let  the  whole  be  terminated  within  eight  days, 
as  I  am  impatient. 
"From  my  Imperial  Camp  at  Boulogne,  this  21st  July,  1804." 

Accordingly,  the  trial  of  the  boat  took  place  on  the  Seine, 
August  8,  1804.  Fulton  assisted  by  three  other  men  put  his 
boat  in  motion,  taking  in  tow^  two  other  vessels  of  less  tonnage. 
During  an  hour  and  half  these  were  moved  up  and  down  the 
Seine,  5-6  kms.  against  the  current  and  10  kms.  down  stream. 
The  results  of  this  very  successful  trial  were  surprisingly  un- 
important. The  report  was  indefinite  and  the  members  of  the 
institute — Carnot.  Pcrier,  Prony,  Volney — rejected  the  pro- 
ject as  not  applicable  to  maritime  navigation.  The  emperor 
is  said  to  have  sighed  on  reading  the  report,  exclaiming: 
"  What  a  pity ! "  Eleven  years  later,  while  borne  in  exile 
on  board  the  "  Bellerophon,"  he  saw  a  small  steamer  manoeuv- 
ring in  British  waters  and  was  told  that  the  inventor  was 
Robert  Fulton. 

In  the  meantime  Chancellor  Livingston  had  applied  again 
to  the  New  York  Legislature  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent  and 
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exclusive  right.  This  was  granted  nominally  to  Fulton  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years  from  April  5,  1803,  provided  he  prove 
the  practicability  of  propelling  a  boat  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour.  The  limit  of  the  time  for  proof  was  later  extended 
to  April,  1807. 

Fulton  went  to  England,  where  he  ordered  a  steam  engine 
from  Boulton  and  Watt,  to  be  built  from  plans  furnished. 
This  engine  happened  to  be  almost  the  same  in  size  as  the  one 
used  in  the  "  Charlotte  Dundas,"  twenty-four  inches  diameter 
and  four  feet  stroke.  Livingston  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  Fulton  followed,  reaching  America  on  December  13, 
1806.  The  hull  for  the  new  boat  was  at  once  contracted  for 
at  the  ship-yard  of  Charles  Brown,  East  River,  New  York. 
On  the  seventh  of  August,  1807,  at  i  P.  M.  this  boat — later 
named  the  "  Clermont " — started  on  her  first  trip  from  New 
York  to  Albany.  We  all  know  the  effect  of  this  trip  on  public 
opinion.  At  last  the  steamboat  had  become  a  recognized  suc- 
cess, meeting  with  popular  favor. 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  without  considering  the  re- 
markable work  of  Col.  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  In 
1789  he  also  petitioned  for  a  grant  similar  to  that  accorded 
to  Livingston  and  in  1804  he  completed  a  boat  68  feet  by  14 
feet,  which  contained  a  number  of  engineering  novelties.  This 
boat  performed  so  well  that  he  built  another  with  twin  screws. 
At  last,  assisted  by  his  sons,  he  constructed  the  "  Phoenix,"  a 
side-wheeler,  making  the  first  trial  also  in  the  year  1807,  but 
some  time  after  the  run  of  the  "  Clermont."  The  monopoly 
held  by  Fulton  and  Livingston  shut  him  out  of  the  waters  of 
New  York  State,  until  18 17,  when  the  courts  decided  that  the 
general  government  alone  had  the  right  of  granting  these 
charters  on  tide- waters  and  of  protecting  inventors  by  patents. 
To  Robert  L.  Stevens,  a  son  of  Col.  Stevens,  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  trust  himself  on  the  open  sea  in  a  vessel 
relying  entirely  upon  steam  power.  It  was  the  steamboat 
"Phoenix"  which  was  run  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in 
June,  1808. 
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We  have  now  rehearsed  in  a  rapid  manner  the  numerous 
steps  and  advances  that  led  to  the  crowning  work  of  Fulton. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
with  questions  of  priority.  Neither  must  we  search  for  rea- 
sons why  this  man  or  that  man  failed  to  get  encouragement 
and  recognition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for  cele- 
brating the  accomplished  success  of  a  man  who  prepared  him- 
self thoroughly  for  his  assigned  task,  who  experimented  care- 
fully in  a  scientific  and  technical  manner,  who  persistently  and 
diligently  worked  until  at  last  he  reached  the  goal.  Others 
had  tried  with  varying  results,  but  Robert  Fulton  was  the 
first  who  lived  to  see  the  steamboat  a  commercial  success. 

William  Fox. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1909 

FOR  four  years  it  has  been  the  true  privilege  of  this  class 
to  bear  the  college  customs  and  traditions  that  are  passed 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  above  all  hovers  the  cher- 
ished thought  that  circumstance  has  erected  above  her  numer- 
als a  monument  living  in  the  activities  created  by  her  in  the 
home  life  of  our  college.  As  a  class  her  strength  was  not 
always  applied  where  the  harvest  was  greatest,  her  best  policies 
were  not  at  all  times  fostered  with  that  rigid  confidence  that  is 
born  of  experience,  but  from  under  the  blanket  of  youthful 
misconceptions  has  infallibly  sounded  the  telling  voice  that 
speaks  of  sincerity,  and  has  shone  the  light  of  worthy  purpose 
and  strong  ideals.  '09  to-day  has  closed  the  first  chapter  of 
her  career,  she  stands  on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  in  the 
sphere  of  organizations  she  enters  the  privilege  of  organized 
manhood. 

Her  story  is  but  the  memory  of  childhood  and  her  true 
biography  is  found  only  in  those  mysterious  volumes  that  lie 
in  the  archives  of  Fate  and  to  which  Providence  alone  knows 
the  key.  But  the  impressions  of  early  days,  we  are  told,  are 
always  the  strongest.  Are  we  then  to  be  blamed  if  we  recall 
those  scenes  that  loom  up  so  vividly  and  that  remind  us  of  the 
days  when  our  class  was  born  ?  If  we  recall  those  stormy  days 
when  freshmen  dined?  Those  early  festivities  and  those 
youthful  faces  shining  with  secret  pride  in  the  whole  under- 
taking, and  finally  the  cordial  reception  and  attention  given 
the  guests  of  honor — certain  sophomores  whose  presence  was 
secured  by  novel  invitations?  Or  one  year  later  when  '09 
entered  the  field  of  college  histrionics  in  the  Sophomore  Play 
and  the  class  was  enrapt  by  the  wooden  voices  of  the  female 
characters,  and  when  the  embarrassing  accidents  to  Goldman's 
skirts  drove  him  to  a  point  where  repairs  could  be  most  safely 
made?    These  are  the  scenes  that  linger  in  our  memories  along 
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with  the  clearer  recollection  of  a  Junior  Prom  and  Junior  Ban- 
quet at  which  the  gracious  wit  and  modest  dignity  of  Thomp- 
son won  for  that  genius  the  well-deserved  title,  "  Father  of 
'09."  But  to-day  the  thought  of  Class  Day  lives  freshest  in 
our  minds  and  the  voice  of  '09  still  rings  clear  with  cheers  for 
Mayers  at  whose  hands  the  members  of  the  class  enjoyed  an 
evening  that  will  be  memorable  in  the  lives  of  many. 

Such  are  the  scenes  that  fill  the  past,  and  that  occupy  the 
first  pages  of  our  history,  but  the  true  story  of  our  class  must 
appear  with  greater  propriety  in  a  number  of  the  Quarterly 
far  removed  from  the  present.  Perhaps  in  1959  the  great 
honor  will  devolve  upon  some  loyal  son  of  our  class  to  write 
for  these  pages  the  truer  and  the  more  complete  story  of  1909. 

Robert  A.  Steps,  '09. 

We  had  expected  to  give  full  statistics  of  the  graduating 
class,  but  as  no  more  than  eighteen  filled  out  our  blanks,  we 
can  give  information  only  about  these.  Eleven  were  born  in 
the  United  States  and  ten  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
average  age  at  graduation  is  a  trifle  under  twenty-one  years. 
There  follows  a  list  of  the  occupations  to  which  these  young 
men  expect  to  devote  themselves : 

James  Balsam,  music ;  George  L.  Cohen,  law ;  Gabriel  Di 
Martino,  architecture;  Arthur  T.  Gardner,  teaching,  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  becoming  an  electrical  engineer;  Thomas 
F.  Githens,  education;  Pincus  Heimlich,  civil  engineering; 
William  Hirscher,  manual  training ;  Harry  Kessler,  teaching ;  E. 
N.  Kleinbaum,  mining  engineering;  Harold  Lipsky,  education; 
George  Z.  Mason,  forestry;  Abraham  Rosenmond,  forestry; 
Harry  W.  Robinson,  teaching;  Alfred  J.  Silberstein.  journal- 
ism; Isidore  Spector,  civil  engineering;  Robert  A.  Steps,  me- 
chanical engineering  and  later  law,  in  order  to  become  a  patent 
lawyer;  Samuel  Weinreb,  law,  with  the  object  of  making  a 
specialty  of  criminal  law. 

Concerning  the  College,  in  addition  to  the  enthusiasm  which 
bursts    forth    in   such   expressions   as   "  finest   college   in   the 
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world,"  "best  buildings  and  best  curriculum  in  the  world,"  we 
found  some  criticisms  and  suggestions  well  worth  considera- 
tion. Several  students  believed  that  there  should  be  more 
opportunity  for  professional  study  offered,  so  that  a  year 
might  be  saved  in  schools  of  medicine  and  law,  as  a  year  is 
now  saved  in  schools  of  engineering.  One  even  called  for  pro- 
fessional courses  to  be  added  to  the  college  course.  The  lack 
of  correlation  between  the  subjects  taught  was  also  one  com- 
plaint. In  general,  however,  the  chief  fault  found  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  questioned  was  the  lack  of  social  life  and  college 
spirit,  the  small  attention  given  to  "  out-of-class "  activities. 
No  very  definite  suggestions  were  made  toward  supplying  a 
remedy,  excepting  the  provision  of  a  club-house  and  an  ath- 
letic field.  The  feeling  doubtless  is  widespread.  "  What  Is 
necessary,"  says  one  writer,  "  is  something  to  make  the  College 
attractive,  so  that,  when  men  graduate,  they  will  have  some- 
thing to  look  back  to  further  than  a  place  where  they  received 
the  rudiments  of  an  education." 

A  few  answers  to  the  personal  question,  "  What  has  the 
College  done  for  you?"  are  of  considerable  interest.  "It  has 
given  me  the  little  culture  I  have  and  has  taught  me  to  rely 
on  myself.  ...  It  has  strengthened  me  in  my  ideal  and  has 
put  me  in  a  position  to  see  the  worth  of  this  ideal  and  the 
right  road  to  attain  it.  .  .  .  It  has  given  me  spiritual  life. 
.  .  .  The  College  has  given  me  method  and  viewpoint.  ...  It 
has  given  me  a  liberal  education  and  excellent  experience  of 
dealing  widi  my  fellow-men." 


THE  CAUSES,  CONDUCT,  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

OF   THE   GREAT   CIVIL   WAR   IN 

THE  UNITED   STATES 

I.     CAUSES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

A.     INTRODUCTION 

ON  March  4,  i86i,the  inauguration  day  of  Abraham  Lincohi, 
the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  that  new 
nation  called  into  being  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union  " 
was  apparently  hopelessly  shattered.  Seven  Southern  States  had 
organized  a  confederacy  with  the  determination  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate nation.  This  crisis  was  the  result  of  the  sectional  strife  in 
which  the  North  and  South  had  been  embroiled  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  our  national  existence.  A  proper  understanding  of 
the  controversy,  that  culminated  in  Civil  War,  demands  a  con- 
sideration of  the  interpretation  of  our  Constitution. 

B.     THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONTROVERSY 

In  1789,  the  American  people  received  a  form  of  government 
eminently  suited  to  their  habits,  their  wants  and  their  develop- 
ment. In  the  midst  of  a  constantly  accelerated  advancement, 
conflicting  views  arose  regarding  the  nature  of  our  political 
system.  Political,  economic  and  social  changes  affected  certain 
sections  of  our  country  unequally.  The  South  insisted  upon  the 
original  understanding  of  the  Constitution,  while  the  North  was 
insisting  upon  a  national  government.  This  conflict  of  opinion 
resulted  in  bitter  sectional  strife  and  finally  secession.  The  con- 
troversy regarding  the  nature  of  our  organic  law  was  the  under- 
lying cause  of  the  mighty  Civil  War.  Southern  leaders  have 
maintained  that  the  terrible  struggle  was  waged  concerning  a 
constitutional  principle.  In  fact,  the  very  term.  Civil  War,  con- 
tains this  meaning. 

I.    Southern  Opinion 

The  right  of  secession  was  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the 
constitution   was   formed  as   a  compact   or   agreement  between 
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sovereign  states.  The  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  states  had 
never  been  lost  by  entering  the  compact.  The  states  had  dele- 
gated certain  powers  to  the  central  government.  Any  state 
possessed  the  authority  to  resume  these  powers,  thereby  acquiring 
full  sovereignty,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  compact  by  which 
she  was  federated  or  united  with  the  other  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution. This  was  considered  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
right,  and  not  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  revolution.  Allegiance 
must  always  be  due  to  the  resuming  sovereign  power.  The  repeal 
of  the  ordinance  {of  January  2,  1788,  by  the  Georgia  Convention) 
on  January  16, 1861,  placed  that  state,  according  to  Vice-President 
Stephens,  "where  she  was  originally  or  would  have  been  if  her 
Convention  of  1788  had  not  passed  the  ordinance  by  which  she 
had  acceded  to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  of  1787.  My 
duty  was  to  obey  the  high  and  sovereign  behest  of  Georgia." 
The  rightfulness  of  secession  Stephens  never  questioned. 

Secession  was  defended  not  only  as  a  sovereign  but  also  as  a 
legal  right.  This  right  was  derived  from  the  tenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution :  "  Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states  are  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  The  states  accord- 
ingly retained  all  rights  of  sovereignty  that  had  not  been  specific- 
ally given  to  the  central  government  nor  denied  to  the  states. 
The  Southerners  argued  that  the  right  of  secession  was  not  pro- 
hibited and  hence  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  of  each  state  to 
withdraw  from  the  compact  whenever  they  felt  their  rights  had 
been  violated. 

2.    Northern  Opinion 

In  the  North,  Webster's  doctrines  reigned  supreme.  Nulli- 
fication had  compelled  the  people  to  realize  that  two  sections  of 
our  land  held  totally  different  views  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
Union.  The  North  maintained  that  the  Union  existed  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the  Revolutionary  War 
created  one  nation.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  states 
was  a  matter  of  convenience.  This  was  an  expedient  method  of 
assembling  the  people.  Furthermore,  the  Constitution  begins, 
not  with  "  We,  the  states,"  nor  with  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
states,"  but  with  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States."  And 
further,  "  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution,"  not  "  agree 
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or  confederate  by  this  compact."  The  acceptance  of  this  view 
necessarily  admitted  of  no  place  for  state  sovereignty. 

The  judicial  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  Constitution  have  distinctly  negatived  the  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty.  Justice  Story  declared  that  "the  Constitu- 
tion was  ordained  and  established  not  by  the  states  in  their 
sovereign  capacities,  but  ...  as  the  preamble  .  .  .  declares,  by 
the  PEOPLE  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  method  of  amending  the  Constitution  appealed  to  the 
North  as  a  conclusive  and  unanswerable  argument  against  state 
sovereignty.  The  people  of  any  state  may  be  unanimously  op- 
posed to  any  particular  amendment,  which  may  nevertheless  be 
adopted  and  become  binding  on  that  state.  The  North  contended 
that,  since  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  such  power  over  the  several 
parts,  the  attribution  of  sovereignty  to  any  of  the  parts  was 
absurd. 

President  Lincoln  emphatically  maintained  that  the  states 
never  were  sovereign  but  limited  at  all  times.  Texas  alone  was 
a  "  sovereignty."  "  And  even  Texas  gave  up  that  character  on 
coming  into  the  Union.  .  .  .  The  states  have  their  status  in  the 
Union  and  they  have  no  other  legal  status." 

The  indissolubility  of  the  Union  was  upheld  on  the  ground  that 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  declared  the  Union  to  be  "  per- 
petual "  and  that  the  Constitution  had  been  ordained  to  "  form 
a  more  perfect  Union"  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  articles 
to  the  existing  conditions.  "  What  can  be  indissoluble  if  a  per- 
petual Union  made  more  perfect  is  not?"  Chief  Justice  Chase 
further  argued-  that  the  Constitution  provided  for  both  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  states  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  government.  "  The  Constitution  in 
all  its  provisions  looks  to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of 
indestructible  states."  The  admission  of  a  new  state  meant  the 
"  incorporation  of  a  new  member  into  the  political  body.  And 
it  was  final." 

The  contention  of  the  South  that  the  tenth  amendment  sanc- 
tioned secession  was  regarded  by  the  North  as  a  mere  jugglery 
of  words.  The  Congress  that  proposed  the  amendment  mani- 
festly had  in  mind  the  powers  of  local  government  in  the  states 
and  did  not  legalize  disunion  and  anarchy. 

^Martin  vs.  Hunter  (i  Wheat.  304). 
*  Texas  vs.  White  (7  Wall.  700). 
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3.    The  Underlying  Cause 

The  conflicting  theories  regarding  the  nature  of  our  Union 
formed  the  basis  of  bitter  sectional  strife.  This  was  the  remote 
or  underlying  cause  of  the  Civil  War.  It  operated  slowly  but 
powerfully.  The  slavery  agitation  of  the  decade,  1850-1860, 
provoked  the  dormant  feelings  of  the  South.  Belief  in  a  con- 
stitutional right  of  secession  had  become  so  prevalent  that  on 
the  first  apprehension  of  danger,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  it 
could  be  acted  upon  in  a  time  of  great  excitement.  Slavery  had 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  the  South  with  state  sovereignty  while 
the  other  sections  of  our  land  had  abandoned  this  theory.  But 
for  slavery,  state  sovereignty  would  have  adjusted  itself;  and 
this  is  was  doing,  for  it  was  less  prominent  in  1840  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Slavery  had  excluded  progress  from 
southern  life.  She  still  persisted  in  the  original  understanding  of 
the  Constitution.  The  South  had  experienced  only  in  a  very 
slight  degree  the  economic  forces  that  had  created  the  great 
Northwest  and  nationalized  the  rest  of  the  country.  Railroad 
development,  the  expansion  of  territory,  and  the  growth  of  the 
West  were  powerful  factors  in  creating  an  unbridled  enthusiasm 
for  the  Union.  The  North  and  West  maintained  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  fundamental  law,  which  had  established  a  national, 
although  limited  sovereignty,  and  that  it  was  not  a  compact  or 
league  between  sovereign  States  which  could  withdraw  at  will. 

C.     THE   SLAVERY  CONTROVERSY 

The  acceptance  of  the  same  theory  of  constitutional  law  by  all 
sections  of  our  land  was  retarded  because  there  rested  upon 
one  vast  region  of  our  country  the  weight  of  an  institution  origi- 
nally imposed  upon  it  by  circumstances  for  which  the  living  gen- 
erations were  not  responsible.  With  this  institution,  property 
and  order  and  public  and  private  prosperity  seemed  to  them  in- 
extricably interwoven.  Denouncing  the  institution  came  to  seem 
"  like  trampling  on  a  grave."  Slavery  disturbed  our  peace  and 
promoted  sectionalism,  but  had  absolutely  no  relation  to  a  system 
of  self  government.  An  issue  of  this  kind  would  not  develop 
naturally  out  of  or  within  a  healthy  republican  order.  Since 
the  elimination  of  slavery  we  have  shown  the  world  what  self 
government  can  accomplish. 
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The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  (1793)  and  other  processes, 
wliich  enabled  any  slave  to  cleanse  a  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  of 
its  seeds  in  a  single  day,  gave  a  new  birth  to  slavery,  a  hitherto 
passive  institution  because  of  the  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment 
even  in  the  South.  Southerners  now  defended  the  institution 
because  slavery  seemed  nothing  less  than  the  indispensable  eco- 
nomic instrument  of  southern  society. 

The  acquisition  of  territory  afforded  excellent  opportunities 
for  extending  slavery,  inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  and  uneconomic 
method  of  cultivating  cotton  demanded  "  elbow  room  "  for  slave 
labor.  For  thirty  years  the  opposing  forces  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate  by  admitting  free  and 
slave  states  in  pairs.  The  Missouri  question,  coupled  with  threats 
of  southern  secession,  endangered  the  very  life  of  our  Union. 
The  North  and  South  were  conciliated  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, which  permitted  slavery  in  Missouri,  but  prohibited  it  in 
the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  north  of  the  parallel 
36°  30'.  The  political  balance  was  preserved  by  the  simultaneous 
admission  of  Maine.  The  momentous  issue  was  silenced  for  thirty 
years.  "  The  question  sleeps  for  the  moment  but  is  not  dead," 
wrote  Jefferson. 

In  the  decade,  1830-1840,  political,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions underwent  great  change.  A  national  democracy  was  aris- 
ing. The  public  was  submitting  the  social  institution  of  the  South 
to  the  inevitable  test:  Is  it  expedient?  Is  it  just?  A  democracy 
when  once  aroused  over  a  moral  issue  of  this  nature  cannot  be 
manipulated  by  the  politician,  or  restrained  by  the  constitutional 
lawyer.  A  moral  wave  was  spreading  over  our  country  de- 
nouncing slavery  as  a  sin.  Abolition  agitation  began  about  1831 
under  the  leadership  of  Garrison,  who  demanded  the  "imme- 
diate and  unconditional  emancipation "  of  negro  slaves.  These 
abolition  attacks  created  most  bitter  sectional  strife. 

The  institution  of  slavery  contained  certain  elements  that  made 
the  "irrepressible  conflict"  inevitable.  Economically  the  system 
was  wasteful  because  it  necessitated  extensive  cultivation.  More 
land  was  constantly  demanded.  Politically,  the  system  created 
an  intelligent,  alert  and  self-conscious  landed  aristocracy  whose 
leaders  were  experienced  politicians.  These  men  viewed  with 
jealousy  the  growing  power  of  the  North.  Southern  expansion 
was  prevented  by  the  thirty-six-thirty  line.     Northern  expansion 
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was  not  hindered.  The  South's  desire  of  redressing  the  balance 
of  power  by  the  addition  of  new  slave  states  explains  why  every 
opportunity  for  territorial  expansion  was  seized  upon  with  such 
avidity.  The  North  always  interposed  to  keep  the  acquired  terri- 
tory free  and  curb  the  growth  of  slave  power.  These  jostlings 
increased  the  bitterness  of  sectional  antagonism. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  large  enough  for  the  formation  of 
five  slave  states,  appealed  to  the  South  as  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  increasing  Southern  influence  in  Congress.  "  Texas  or  dis- 
union "  was  heard  frequently.  The  North  yielded  to  the  im- 
petuous South  but  secured  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  single 
state  (1845). 

I.    The  Compromise  of  1850 

The  Mexican  War,  caused  by  the  Texan  boundary  dispute, 
added  543,783  square  miles  to  our  domain.  The  South  saw 
visions  of  realizing  her  ambition.  All  of  Mexico,  however,  was 
absolutely  barred  to  slavery  by  organic  law.  The  sentiment  of 
the  North,  that  this  territory  should  remain  free,  was  reflected 
in  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill.  This  became  famous 
as  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  named  after  its  author  David  Wilmot, 
a  Democratic  representative  from  Pennsylvania.  Provision  was 
made  that  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  all  the  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired  from  Mexico.  The  proviso  failed  of  passage 
but  had  tremendous  influence  throughout  the  country.  For  three 
years,  1847-1850,  the  question  of  slavery  in  this  vast  territory 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  Most  of  the  north- 
ern legislatures  adopted  resolutions  approving  the  proviso  while 
the  southern  legislatures  emphatically  opposed  it.  In  fact,  Cal- 
houn and  Rhett  expounded  a  new  doctrine,  that  the  central  gov- 
ernment, as  the  agent  of  the  states  in  the  territories  of  which  the 
states  were  joint  owners,  must  recognize  and  protect  as  property 
whatever  any  state  so  recognized  and  protected.  In  other  words, 
the  South  demanded  national  protection  of  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories. 

The  South  would  not  allow  the  opportunity  of  realizing  her 
ambition  to  pass  away  without  a  struggle.  The  air  was  filled 
with  threats  of  secession.  She  was,  however,  a  hundred-fold 
more  irritated  when  California,  an  unorganized  territory  whose 
population  had  been  suddenly  and  enormously  increased  by  the 
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discovery  of  gold,  adopted  a  constitution  in  June,  1849,  expressly 
prohibiting  slavery.  President  Taylor,  himself  a  slaveholder  but 
unflinchingly  devoted  to  the  Union,  had  offered  this  suggestion 
to  the  Californians  in  order  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  slavery  in 
that  territory  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  southern  members 
intensely  opposed  this  plan  because  the  admission  of  California, 
as  a  free  state,  would  have  practically  nullified  all  efforts  of  the 
South  for  acquiring  more  power.  Since  nature  herself  had  pro- 
hibited slave  labor  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  South  would 
not  gain  any  material  advantage  from  them.  Furthermore,  the 
admission  of  free  California  meant  that  the  free  states  would 
control  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  admission  of  California 
was  therefore  strenuously  resisted,  the  South  asserting  that  the 
new  state  was  too  large.  The  proposition  was  made  to  divide 
California  in  half  and  make  the  Southern  portion  a  slave  state. 
The  southern  demands  were  accompanied  with  threats  of  seces- 
sion. The  Nashville  Convention  decided  that  any  state  could 
leave  the  Union.  In  1850,  southern  secession  seemed  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

In  this  momentous  crisis,  the  venerable  Henry  Clay  proposed 
measures  of  compromise.  He  advocated  the  admission  of  free 
California;  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  that 
is,  leaving  the  question  of  slavery  to  the  actual  settlers ;  the 
enactment  of  a  rigid  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  these  provisions  were  passed. 

The  great  body  of  public  sentiment  accepted  the  compromise 
measures.  All  efforts  were  directed  toward  preventing  any  re- 
opening of  the  agitation.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  however,  was 
a  powerful  factor  in  keeping  the  subject  of  slavery  before  the 
people  and  in  offering  opportunity  for  agitation  and  excitement. 
The  outcries  that  arose  from  the  cruelties  incident  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  stringent  law  were  deepened  by  the  appearance  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  whose  stirring  pathos  touched  the  heart 
of  the  world. 

2.    TiiK  Kansas-Nkbrask.v  Act  (1854) 

The  multitude  of  people,  although  alarmed  at  the  growing 
power  of  slavery,  nevertheless  had  one  consolation :  it  cannot 
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come  beyond  the  forbidden  line  of  thirty-six-thirty.  When,  how- 
ever, without  warning  or  expectation,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
wipe  out  that  Hne,  an  unequalled  moral  indignation  and  una- 
nimity of  anti-slavery  sentiment  fired  our  land.  Then  it  was 
that  men  said :   "  We  are  now  facing  an  irrepressible  conflict." 

In  January,  1854,  Senator  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  the  organization  and  division  of  the  vast  Kansas-Nebraska 
Territory.  Two  territories  were  to  be  formed,  Kansas  directly 
west  of  Missouri  and  Nebraska  north  of  Kansas.  Both  were 
part  of  the  original  Louisiana  Territory  and  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line.  A  provision  of  the  bill  distinctly  declared 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  been  swept  away  by  the  com- 
promise of  1850.  Douglas  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  of 
"  squatter  sovereignty  "  to  the  new  territories.  Two  states  were 
thus  opened  to  slavery.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was  coupled 
with  the  contention  that,  as  the  people  of  the  territory  had  the 
natural  right  to  decide  for  themselves  the  character  of  their  own 
local  institutions.  Congress  had  no  authority  to  vote  slavery  in  or 
out  for  them.  Despite  strenuous  efiforts,  made  by  those  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery,  the  bill  finally  passed  and  became 
a  law  on  May  30,  1854. 

"  The  Act  sowed  the  wind ;  the  whirlwind  was  not  slow  in 
coming."  North  and  South  made  organized  movements  to  secure 
Kansas  by  pouring  in  settlers.  The  North  said :  "  We'll  make 
Kansas  free."  The  people,  who  had  too  long  permitted  the  poli- 
ticians to  act,  resolved  to  take  control  of  affairs.  The  people 
formed  the  Republican  party ,^  whose  ranks  were  composed  of 
northern  Whigs,  Free  Soilers,  Know  Nothings,  Abolitionists 
and  northern  Democrats.  The  cardinal  principle  of  the  new 
party  was  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
The  party  proposed  to  arouse  sentiment  and  rush  settlers  to  the 
territories  and  keep  them  free.  The  South  was  doing  the  same 
thing  for  slavery.  Kansas  was  the  scene  of  civil  war.  The  anti- 
slavery  party  won  finally  (1857)  and  the  cause  of  slavery  per- 
ished in  Kansas  forever.  With  Kansas  dedicated  to  freedom, 
it  was  difficult  for  slavery  to  spread  northward. 

"In  the  election  of  1856,  the  Republican  popular  vote  was  1,314,264  while 
that  of  the  Democrats  was  1,838,169. 
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3.   The  Dred  Scott  Decision  (1857) 

Tlie  intensity  of  the  slavery  agitation  was  trebled  when  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  forced  the  people  to  realize  that  the  costly 
sacrifice  which  had  made  Kansas  free,  had  been  offered  in  vain. 
The  law  of  the  land,  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  de- 
clared that  slaves  were  not  persons,  but  private  property,  which 
could  be  taken  into  Kansas  or  any  territory  of  the  Union.  The 
Missouri  Compromise  was  furthermore  held  unconstitutional 
because  Congress  had  no  power  to  prohibit  the  enjoyment  of  pri- 
vate property  in  slaves  in  any  territory. 

This  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  our  land  came  as  near 
declaring  slavery  national  as  was  possible  on  the  basis  of  state 
sovereignty.  The  slave  owner,  who  desired  to  take  his  slave 
into  a  northern  state,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  courts  for 
his  property.  Under  these  circumstances,  men  were  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  compromise  measures  were  no  longer  possible. 
Seward  declared  that  we  were  engaged  in  "  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict between  opposing  and  enduring  forces."  Lincoln  said: 
"This  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  free  and  half 
slave.  ...  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other."  John 
Brown's  raid  was  indicative  of  the  feverish  feeling  of  the  North. 
The  Dred  Scott  decision  crystallized  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
in  the  North.  The  South  grew  bold  and  maintained  that  slavery 
was  legal  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  the  presidential  election  of  i860 
occurred.  The  Democratic  party  was  disrupted  because  north- 
ern Democrats  were  not  prepared  to  follow  the  South  in  a  claim 
that  involved  the  indefinite  extension  of  slave^\^  The  southern 
wing  repudiated  "  squatter  sovereignty  "  and  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  The  Republican  party, 
strengthened  by  the  indignation  which  that  decision  provoked, 
pledged  itself  to  the  non-extension  of  slavery.  In  the  election 
of  their  candidate,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  people,  the  real  sov- 
ereign, declared  that  slavery  must  be  restricted. 

D.     SOUTHERN   SECESSION 

The  election  of  the  man  who  had  declared  that  either  freedom 
or  slavery  must  prevail  clearly  showed  that  political  supremacy 
had  passed  away  from  the  South.     The  free  states  alone  had 
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elected  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Ahhough  the  Repub- 
Hcans  did  not  control  Congress,  there  was  no  guarantee  that,  in 
1864  or  even  later,  the  whole  national  machinery  would  not  be 
in  their  hands.  Southerners  could  not  help  seeing  that  in  the 
distant  future  their  dearest  interests  were  imperilled.  In  any 
event,  the  further  spread  of  slavery  would  be  arrested :  the  re- 
newal of  the  slave  trade  was  impossible. 

"The  North  has  triumphed  over  us,"  said  southerners,  "and 
now  we  must  look  into  the  armory  of  our  constitutional  doc- 
trines for  measures  adequate  to  this  exigency."  Their  sectional 
feelings  and  passions  thoroughly  aroused,  the  people  became 
convinced  that  their  safety  required  a  separation  from  the  people 
of  the  free  states.  Under  the  influence  of  this  intense  provoca- 
tion, the  South  availed  itself  of  the  alleged  constitutional  right  of 
secession. 

South  Carolina  led  the  secession  movement.  On  December  20, 
i860,  her  convention  repealed  the  Act  of  1788,  by  which  the  state 
had  adopted  the  Constitution,  and  pronounced  the  Union  between 
South  Carolina  and  the  United  States  dissolved.  Her  action 
was  followed  by  the  secession  of  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Georgia,  though  in  Georgia  not  without 
strong  opposition.  "  We  can  make  better  terms  out  of  the  Union 
than  in  it,"  was  the  cry  heard  in  Georgia. 

These  states  formed  the  Southern  Confederacy  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Jefferson  Davis.  Their  constitution  modelled  after 
ours  distinctly  recognized  state  sovereignty  and  proclaimed  negro 
slavery  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  commonwealth. 

In  his  annual  message.  President  Buchanan  declared  that  seces- 
sion was  unconstitutional,  but  coercion  was  illegal.  Professor 
Dunning  accurately  states  the  situation :  "  A  state  had  no  right  to 
secede  and  the  federal  government  had  no  right  to  prevent  it 
from  seceding."*  The  message  disappointed  and  irritated  us. 
We  waited  patiently  for  Lincoln.  Perhaps  Buchanan's  inaction 
was  after  all  beneficial.  During  the  four  month's  interval,  opin- 
ion in  the  North  was  becoming  crystallized :  unite  and  crush  was 
the  sentiment. 

Both  the  compromise  measures,  proposed  in  Congress,  and  the 
peace  conferences  came  to  naught.  Everybody  set  his  eye  upon 
the  new  President,  Abraham  Lincoln.     What  was  he  going  to  do? 

*"  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,"  p.  4. 
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II.     THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR 

A.     THE   UNITED    STATES 

President  Lincoln's  solemn  oath,  "  to  preserve,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution,"  directed  his  conduct  of  the  momentous 
crisis.  Accepting  the  constitutional  perpetuity  of  the  Union  as  his 
central  proposition,  Lincoln  proclaimed  as  his  paramount  duty 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  holding  all  the  property,  exercising 
the  authority,  and  performing  the  functions  of  government  in  all 
the  states. 

I.    Preparations 

The  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  was  followed  by  an  official  declara- 
tion of  the  southern  uprising  as  an  insurrection.  Under  the  law 
of  1795,  President  Lincoln,  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops 
.to  suppress  the  powerful  combinations  of  individuals  who  resisted 
thfc  execution  of  the  laws.  An  enthusiastic  response  greeted  the 
proclamation  in  the  North.  The  South's  answer  was  the  rapid 
secession  of  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
which  had  hitherto  refused  to  secede  but  were  opposed  to  coercion. 

Lincoln's  energies  were  directed  toward  maintaining  Washing- 
ton and  retaining  within  the  Union  the  border  states,  Missouri, 
Kentucky  and  Maryland.  The  capture  of  our  capital  would  have 
secured  foreign  recognition  for  the  Confederacy.  The  army  and 
navy  were  increased.  Habeas  corpus  was  suspended  between 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  After  the  approval  of  Congress, 
the  writ  was  suspended  throughout  the  United  States.  The  sus- 
pension of  habeas  corpus  was  defended  as  a  war  measure  of  the 
President,  designed  to  facilitate  the  suppression  of  insurrection. 

In  April.  1861,  President  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  entire  south- 
ern coast  in  a  state  of  blockade.  With  marvellous  skill,  a  navy 
was  improvised  and  the  blockade  became  effective.  Europe  ac- 
knowledged the  fact.  The  Confederacy  was  shut  off  from  the 
markets  of  the  world,  the  sale  of  cotton  and  tobacco  was  pre- 
vented, the  treasury  was  bankrupted.  The  blockade,  more  than 
anything  else,  effected  the  ultimate  exhaustion  and  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Congress's  approval  of  all  the  President's  acts  and  the  voting 
of  men  and  money  without  stint,  placed  tlie  government  upon 
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a  permanent  war  basis.  In  view  of  our  superiority  over  the 
Confederacy  in  population  and  wealth,  why  did  not  the  loyal 
North  accomplish  its  great  task  sooner? 

2.    The  McClellan  Episode 

Our  task  was  made  difficult  because  we  had  to  attack  armies 
that  were  powerfully  intrenched.  Furthermore,  the  misman- 
agement of  our  eastern  armies  protracted  the  war.^  Lincoln 
ought  to  have  appointed  some  responsible  general  in  supreme 
command  of  the  vast  army  assembled  in  Washington  to  defend 
the  capital  and  operate  against  Richmond.  His  failure  to  do  so 
gave  opportunities  for  political  machinations.  "  Politics  entered 
and  strategy  retired,"  says  General  Webb, 

Lincoln's  order  withdrawing  McDowell's  corps  from  the  main 
army,  that  had  been  transported  to  the  peninsula,  proved  very 
embarrassing  to  McClellan.  Lincoln  failed  to  comprehend  that 
"  Stonewall "  Jackson's  appearance  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  was 
designed  to  keep  McDowell  away  from  the  peninsula.  Had  Lin- 
coln, instead  of  employing  McDowell  in  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign against  Jackson,  allowed  his  corps  to  remain  with  McClel- 
lan, Richmond  would  have  been  ours  easily.*' 

McClellan's  sudden  recall  after  he  had  selected  an  admirable 
base  of  operations  on  the  James,  was  an  unfortunate  move. 
Pope's  army  ought  to  have  decoyed  the  Confederates  and  per- 
mitted McClellan  to  capture  Richmond.  The  political  mysteries 
of  Washington  contain  the  secret  of  McClellan's  removal. 

Far  more  difficult  is  the  explanation  of  McClellan's  second  re- 
moval after  he  had  forced  Lee  to  retire  at  Antietam.  Although 
McClellan  erred  in  not  pursuing  immediately,  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Confederates  was  in  sight.  The  patience  of  the  adminis- 
tration seemed  exhausted  and  Burnside  was  placed  in  command. 

Professor  Burgess  pronounces  the  dismissal  "  a  dark  myster- 
ious, uncanny  thing,  which  the  historian  does  not  need  to  touch, 
and  prefers  not  to  touch. "^  The  removal  is  attributed  by  some 
to  politics,  by  others  to  the  administration's  unwillingness  to  close 
the  war  without  dealing  a  blow  to  slavery.     From  the  military 

° "  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,"  April  6,  1863. 

'  Rhodes,  IV,  p.  23. 

' "  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution,"  II,  p.  105. 
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point  of  view,  McClcllan's  removal  was  a  mistake,  especially  since 
his  successors  Burnside  and  I  looker  were  disastrously  defeated.' 

3.    Western  Operations 

The  government  also  planned  to  open  the  Mississippi  River  so 
as  to  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two  and  give  the  North  an  outlet 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Our  armies  broke  through  the  western 
wing  of  the  Confederacy  and  came  down  the  Cumberland,  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Poor  management  was  shown  in  the  removal  of  Buell,  who 
had  expelled  the  Confederates  from  Kentucky  (1862).  Lincoln's 
pet  project,  to  throw  an  army  into  east  Tennessee  and  live  off  the 
country,  seemed  to  Buell  impracticable  and  demoralizing  to  the 
army.  In  the  substitution  of  Rosecrans  for  Buell,  the  Union 
cause  derived  little  advantage.® 

Halleck's  failure  to  cooperate  with  Farragut  in  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  cost  us  a  year  of  weary  warfare  and  thousands  of  lives. 
Prior  to  July,  1862,  Vicksburg  could  have  been  captured  easily. 
Halleck  also  failed  to  seize  Chattanooga,  the  key  to  east  Tennessee 
and  an  extremely  important  railroad  center.  Military  critics  re- 
gard his  appointment  to  be  commanding  general  as  a  great  blunder. 

4.    Tpie  Emancipation   Proclam.ation 

For  over  a  year,  Lincoln's  sole  justification  for  the  appeal  to 
arms  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
nation  opposed  an  abolition  war.  The  length  and  stubbornness 
of  the  contest  changed  our  feelings.  The  anti-slavery  legislation 
of  Congress  1861-1862,  reflected  this  change. 

Lincoln  had  firmly  checked  all  attempts  to  emancipate  negroes 
in  the  territory  overrun  by  the  federal  troops.  In  September, 
1862,  yielding  to  the  growing  anti-slavery  feeling  in  the  North  and 
confident  that  our  forces  would  be  stimulated  and  the  South 
weakened  if  the  war  were  made  a  war  against  slavery  as  well  as 
for  the  Union,  President  Lincoln  proclaimed  that,  unless  the  Con- 
federates returned  to  their  allegiance  within  a  hundred  days,  he 

*"  [Lincoln]  seemed  to  admit  nineteen  days  after  he  signed  the  order 
for  the  removal  of  McClcllan  that  he  had  made  a  mistake." — Rhodes,  IV, 
p.  189. 

•Rhodes,  IV,  p.  184. 
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would  declare  the  slaves  within  their  limits  free.  On  January 
I,  1863,  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  issued.  All  slaves 
in  certain  carefully  defined  districts  then  in  the  control  of  the 
Confederates  were  declared  free.  The  proclamation  was  a  mil- 
itary measure  designed  to  facilitate  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion. As  a  military  chief,  Lincoln  could  emancipate  negroes 
within  territory  occupied  by  the  federal  armies. 

The  proclamation^"  had  no  immediate  effect  in  emancipating 
slaves.  It  was  an  announcement  of  our  future  policy  and  a  dec- 
laration of  freedom  taking  effect  as  our  lines  advanced.  The 
international  importance  of  the  proclamation  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Foreign  assistance  and  recognition  of  the  Confederacy 
were  impossible  because  we  had  proclaimed  that  we  were  battling 
an  institution  which  the  world  had  stamped  as  a  curse. 

5.    Decisive  Battles 

After  our  victory  at  Gettysburg,  Meade,  as  Lincoln  urged, 
ought  to  have  advanced  in  hot  pursuit  of  Lee's  army.^^  Lincoln 
was  greatly  irritated  at  Meade's  conduct.  "  Our  army  held  the 
war  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand  and  they  would  not  close  it," 
wrote  Lincoln.  Meade  blundered  in  allowing  Lee  to  retire  into 
Virginia  unmolested. 

Union  victories  at  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg  and  later  at  Chatta- 
nooga broke  the  backbone  of  the  Confederacy.  Little  prophetic 
vision  was  required  to  see  the  suppression  of  southern  insurrec- 
tion. 

6.    Final   Blows 

Grant's  appointment  in  supreme  command  early  in  1864  indi- 
cated that  the  control  of  the  war  had  passed  from  the  White 
House  to  the  camp.  Grant  proceded  unsparingly  to  pound  to 
death  with  superior  forces^^  what  remained  of  the  Confederates, 
while  Sherman  marched  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  piercing 
the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and  then  northward,  placing  the 
Confederates  between  both  Union  armies.  At  the  end  of  a  year's 
"  hammering  campaign,"  Lee  surrendered  on  April  9,  1865,  and 
Johnston  on  April  26,  1865. 

"  The    Thirteenth    Amendment   legalized    the    proclamation    in    all    the 
states. 
"Rhodes,  IV,  p.  295,  footnote  4. 
"  The  draft  had  replenished  our  armies. 
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Grant's  critics  hold  tliat  there  might  have  been  the  same  per- 
sistent fighting  of  Lee's  army  without  so  great  a  slaughter  of 
Union  soldiers.  At  Cold  Harbor,  Grant's  error,  which  he  ad- 
mits in  his  "  Memoirs,"  in  ordering  a  front  assault  caused  dread- 
ful carnage. 

Sherman  pursued  Grant's  tactics.  At  Kenesaw  Mountain,  he 
committed  a  similar  error  of  direct  front  assault  with  like  results. 
Sherman's  work  was  greatly  aided  by  the  substitution  of  "  fight- 
ing "  Hood  for  strategic  Johnston,  as  his  opponent. 

When  all  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  had 
ceased  and  when  the  laws  could  be  executed  the  war  was  ended. 
On  April  2,  1866,  President  Johnson  proclaimed  that  insurrection 
was  at  an  end  in  all  the  Confederate  states  except  Texas. 

B.     THE  CONFEDERATE   STATES 

The  Confederacy  regarded  the  war  as  a  war  between  sovereign 
states  and  not  as  a  rebellion.  President  Davis's  call  for  troops 
was  more  than  met.  Privateering  was  encouraged.  Confederate 
privateers,  fitted  out  in  foreign  ports,  for  a  time  almost  swept 
United  States  commerce  from  the  seas. 

Under  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  Davis  exercised  dictatorial 
powers.  Congress  merely  registered  his  acts.  The  government 
was  practically  a  military  depotism.  Habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended. Soldiers  were  obtained  by  conscription.  Davis's  dicta- 
torial interference  in  the  army  was  notorious  and  unfortunate. 
He  showed  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  favoritism.  Davis  dis- 
liked General  J.  E.  Johnston  and  tried  to  shelve  him. 

The  appointment  of  unskilful  favorites  greatly  weakened  the 
Confederate  cause.  At  Chickamauga,  Bragg  committed  an  un- 
pardonable blunder  in  sending  a  third  of  his  army  against  Burn- 
side.  In  consequence,  the  Union  troops  captured  this  strategic 
point  and  secured  an  excellent  base  from  which  to  pierce  the 
Confederacy.  Loud  complaints  of  the  people  compelled  Davis  to 
remove  Bragg  and  appoint  Johnston. 

Johnston's  removal  while  preparing  for  a  decisive  battle  near 
Atlanta  was  highly  reprehensible.  His  persistence  in  retreating 
gave  Davis  the  desired  excuse  and  "fighting"  Hood  was  ap- 
pointed. Hood  was  badly  beaten  by  Sherman  and  Atlanta  was 
captured.     Hood,  by  direct  command  of  Davis,  then  adopted  a 
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course  which  led  to  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 
Hood  set  out  for  Tennessee,  hoping  to  decoy  Sherman.  General 
Thomas  was  sent  to  Nashville.  Hood  was  so  disastrously  de- 
feated that  his  army  was  never  reunited. 

Congress  opposed  the  President's  will  and  voted  that  his  in- 
competency was  the  cause  of  the  disasters.  Lee  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  with  unlimited  powers.  Lee  reinstated 
Johnston  in  command.  The  mighty  blows,  however,  of  Grant 
and  Sherman  ended  the  military  careers  of  the  Confederate  gen- 
erals. 

HL     CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

In  return  for  the  expenditure  of  $8,000,000,000  and  the  death 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men  on  each  side,  the  abiding  gain  was 
incalculable.  Above  all,  stands  the  reconstructed  Union — a  Union 
far  stronger  and  more  acceptable  to  its  people  than  ever  before. 
Thousands  unselfishly  gave  their  lives  that  this  nation  might 
not  perish.  How  well  we  have  carried  on  the  great  task  so  nobly 
begun,  our  recent  history  eminently  illustrates. 

The  Civil  War  gave  ourselves  and  the  world  at  large  a  new 
confidence  in  republican  institutions.  We  showed  the  world  what 
noble  results  a  system  of  self  government,  properly  managed  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  proper  people,  can  accomplish. 

But,  for  ourselves,  the  conclusions  of  the  great  Civil  War  are 
of  a  threefold  character,  political,  social,  economic. 

A.     POLITICAL 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
in  the  South  claimed  our  immediate  attention.  This  process  is 
called  reconstruction. 

I.    Reconstruction 

President  Lincoln,  as  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies,  prose- 
cuted the  war  primarily  for  the  suppression  of  organized  bodies 
of  individuals  who  opposed  the  lawful  authority  of  United  States, 
and  who  had  subverted  the  loyal  governments  of  the  eleven  seced- 
ing states.  The  Southern  States,  Lincoln  maintained,  had  never 
seceded,^^  but  were  out  of  their  proper  practical  relation  to  the 

'°  This  position  was  sustained  by  Northern  Ante-bellum  opinion,  that  the 
Union  was  indissoluble,  and  also  by  a  later  judicial  decision  (Texas  vs. 
White,  1868),  in  which  our  country  is  pronounced  "an  indestructible 
Union  composed  of  indestructible  States." 
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Union.  Reconstruction  consisted  simi)ly  in  placing  the  loyal 
element  in  a  state  in  possession  of  the  state  government  as  soon 
as  the  disloyal  element  or  insurgents  were  suppressed.  Lincoln 
believed  that,  as  civil  executive,  he  was  empowered  to  efifect  this 
reorganization. 

Congress  strenuously  insisted  that  reconstruction  was  congres- 
sional, and  not  executive  business.  The  radicals,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sumner  and  Stevens,  maintained  that  the  seceding  states 
had  been  destroyed  and  that  Congress  could  do  whatever  it 
pleased  with  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  them.  The 
moderates  rejected  these  views  and  adopted  the  theory  of  for- 
feited rights.  This  held  that  the  statehood  of  the  southern  com- 
monwealths had  not  been  destroyed,  but  that  they  had  forfeited 
their  rights  by  attempting  secession ;  and  that  it  appertained  to 
Congress  to  restore  those  rights  under  the  clause  guaranteeing  to 
every  State  a  republican  form  of  government. 

(a)    Presidential  Reconstruction 

In  December,  1863,  Lincoln  offered  general  amnesty  with  full 
property  rights,  save  slavery,  to  all  persons,  special  classes  ex- 
cepted, who  would  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  L^nion.  He 
also  declared  that  a  state  might  resume  its  proper  place  when  at 
least  one  tenth  of  the  voters  of  i860  had  taken  this  oath  and  had 
established  a  state  government.  The  admission  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  states,  Lincoln  announced,  rested  with  Con- 
gress. Under  this  plan  loyal  governments  were  organized  in 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

Congress  refused  to  admit  the  representatives  from  the  "presi- 
dential"  states.  On  July  4,  1864,  Congress  sent  its  plan  of  recon- 
struction to  the  President,  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  agree. 
When  the  subject  came  up  again,  Lincoln  was  dead. 

President  Johnson  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  shattered  Union 
substantially  on  the  lines  which  Lincoln  had  laid  down.  Con- 
gressional opposition  he  proposed  to  fight,  and  not  conciliate.  In 
May,  1865,  Johnson  pardoned  the  southerners,  except  the  leading 
offenders.  During  the  long  recess  of  Congress,  he  reconstructed, 
under  military  authority,  the  governments  of  the  Southern  States. 
All  were  compelled  to  declare  the  ordinances  of  secession  null 
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and  void,  to  abolish  slavery  and  ratify  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment/* and  repudiate  the  Confederate  war  debt.  In  December, 
1865,  the  congressional  delegates  of  all  the  states,  except  Florida 
and  Texas,  were  clamoring  for  admission  to  Congress. 

(b)    Congressional  Reconstruction 

Congress  simply  ignored  the  work  of  the  President  and  refused 
to  admit  the  members  from  the  "presidential"  states.  Recon- 
struction was  considered  congressional  business.  A  committee  of 
nine  representatives  and  six  senators  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  late  Confederate  States  and  recommend 
legislation.  Until  the  congressional  plan  was  perfected,  the 
South  was  to  be  under  military  control. 

Congress  adopted  this  course  of  action  for  three  reasons. 
First,  the  Southern  States  had  been  reorganized  by  their  old 
electorates.  The  freedman  was  entirely  ignored.  Secondly,  the 
congressional  delegates  included  many  leading  and  unrepentant 
rebels.  Thirdly,  these  states  had  enacted  obnoxious  black  laws 
which  practically  nullified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  and  denied 
the  freedman  certain  rights  that  are  associated  with  the  condi- 
tion of  freedom. 

Furthermore,  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  three  fifths  repre- 
sentation of  the  negroes  became  full  representation.  The  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  actually  gave  the  seceding  states,  when  re- 
stored to  their  places,  greater  political  power,  although  they  had 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  government.  Had  the  negro  been 
allowed  to  vote,  there  would  have  been  no  objection.  It  did  not 
seem  right  to  men  who  had  gone  through  a  mighty  war,  that 
those  who  had  waged  that  war  should  have  full  representation 
for  themselves  and  additional  representation  equally  as  large  for 
their  colored  population,  and  that  they  alone  should  do  the  vot- 
ing. The  Republican  leaders  felt  that  the  southerners  would 
unite  with  the  northern  Democrats  and  thus  gain  control  of  Con- 
gress and  the  electoral  college. 

Instead   of   dealing  at   first  with   problems   of   reconstruction 

"After  January  11,  1865,  when  Missouri  emancipated,  slavery  had  a 
legal  existence  only  in  Kentucky  and  Delaware.  To  resolve  all  doubts, 
and  give  slavery  a  legal  burial,  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed, 
which  prohibited  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime, 
within  the  United  States.      Declared  adopted  December  18,  1865. 
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proper,  Congress  contented  itself  with  tiic  care  of  the  freedmen. 
It  passed  a  law  conferring  full  civil  rights  on  the  negro  and  wid- 
ened the  scope  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  which  had  been  estab- 
lished before  the  death  of  Lincoln.  President  Johnson  vetoed 
the  first  Freedman's  Bureau  Bill,  February,  1866,  and  somewhat 
later,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  and  thereby  the  conflict  between  execu- 
tive and  legislature  became  acute. 

In  order  to  place  these  rights  beyond  the  power  of  future  con- 
gresses, the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  passed  June,  1866.  This 
amendment  secured  to  the  blacks  the  status  of  citizens  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states  of  their  residence,  au- 
thorized a  reduction  in  the  representation  in  Congress  of  states  that 
refused  them  the  suffrage,  excluded  the  more  prominent  Con- 
federates from  public  office  until  pardoned  by  Congress,  and  in- 
validated all  debts  and  obligations  "  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrec- 
tion Or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,"  while  the  war  debt 
of  the  United  States  was  guaranteed. 

The  terms  offered  to  the  seceding  states  were  the  Johnson  con- 
ditions plus  the  acceptance  and  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  These  terms  were  magnanimous  in  a  high  degree. 
No  executions,  no  confiscation  of  property,  no  imprisonments 
were  involved.  Not  a  single  negro  was  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise. If  a  state  refused  to  give  the  negro  the  vote,  there  was 
no  compulsion.  That  state  was  to  suffer  a  curtailment  of  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college.  The  South- 
ern States  ought  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  offer  eagerly 
and  at  once. 

All,  except  Tennessee,  in  an  offensive  spirit  rejected  the 
amendment.  Tennessee  was  promptly  restored  to  representation, 
July  24,  1866.  The  action  of  the  Southern  States  confirmed  Con- 
gress in  its  reconstruction  policy.  Congress  had  waited  and 
made  proof  of  the  southern  temper. 

The  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  the  elections 
of  1866  was  considered  a  clear  indication  of  the  popular  approval 
of  congressional  reconstruction  measures.  ICarly  in  1807,  the 
Great  Reconstruction  Act — a  "  thorough  "  measure — based  on 
forfeited  rights  was  passed  over  Johnson's  veto.  This  and  the 
Supplementary  Act  divided  the  South  into  five  military  districts, 
each  under  the  control  of  a  military  commander  with  almost  ab- 
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solute  power.  Under  his  supervision,  a  registration  of  all  males 
of  voting  age,  except  those  disqualified  by  the  proposed  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  was  authorized.  These  were  to  take  the 
"  iron-clad  oath."  A  state  convention  was  to  be  chosen  by  these 
registered  voters  to  frame  a  constitution  which  should  extend 
the  suffrage  to  those  who  were  allowed  to  vote  by  military  au- 
thority. The  freedman  constituted  the  vast  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate. When  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  when  Congress  had 
approved  the  constitution  and  the  new  legislature  had  ratified 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,^"  and  when  that  had  become  part  of 
the  national  Constitution,  the  state  was  entitled  to  representation 
in  Congress. 

By  the  close  of  July,  1868,  Arkansas,  the  two  Carolinas, 
Florida,  Alabama  and  Louisiana  were  reconstructed.  Virginia, 
Mississippi  and  Texas  held  aloof  and  had  to  wait  until  1870 
because  their  voters  refused  to  accept  the  new  constitutions. 
Georgia  had  to  wait  longer  because  she  tried  to  exclude  negroes 
from  public  office. 

Congressional  leaders  feared  that,  as  soon  as  the  whites  re- 
gained power,  the  freedman's  rights  would  be  imperilled.  Be- 
lieving that  the  ballot  would  be  a  permanent  means  of  protection 
in  the  hands  of  the  blacks,  they  determined  that  the  right  of  the 
negro  to  vote  should  not  be  left  to  the  states  at  all.  This  idea 
took  shape  in  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  denied  to  Con- 
gress or  any  state  the  power  to  disfranchise  a  man  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  right  to 
vote  was  given  to  the  negro,  not  because  he  was  educated  or  wise, 
for  he  was  neither,  but  because  he  needed  it  for  his  protection 
against  those  who  denied  him  civil  rights  and  sought  to  make 
him  a  miserable  serf.     This  is  the  justification  of  the  amendment. 

The  four  remaining  states  were  compelled  to  accept  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,^"  together  with  the  other  conditions,  for  re- 
mstatement.  This  they  eventually  did,  but  it  was  not  until  Jan- 
uary 30,  1871,  that  all  the  states  were  represented  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  for  the  first  time  since  i860.  Reconstruction  by 
Congress  was  technically  completed. 

"  Declared  adopted  July  28,  1868. 
"  Declared  adopted  March  30,  1870. 
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2.    The  "  More  Perfect  Union  " 

The  spirit  and  temper  and  method  of  a  federal  Union  gave 
place  to  a  spirit  which  was  consciously  national  and  of  a  new 
age.  The  moment  Lee  surrendered,  we  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned our  past  history  and  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  and 
totally  different  political  career.  With  the  exception  of  the  reve- 
nue or  tariff  question,  which  can  never  be  eliminated,  our  present 
issues  are  all  new.  Sectional  issues  have  disappeared.  We  took 
a  new  lease  of  national  life.  We  became  for  the  first  time  a 
political  unity. 

State  sovereignty  and  its  main  corollaries,  nullification  and  se- 
cession, were  dead.  Northern  opinion  was  sustained  by  arms,  the 
highest  tribunal  to  which  man  can  resort.  When  the  Civil  War 
amendments  were  proposed,  no  mention  was  made  of  state  sov- 
ereignty. The  North  had  never  admitted  the  right.  An  amend- 
ment forbidding  secession  would  have  been  a  tacit  admission, 
that  such  right  had  existed.  Slavery  had  been  an  institution  and 
was  accordingly  abolished. 

The  international  importance  of  the  formation  of  a  political 
unity  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  reconstructed  Union,  guar- 
anteeing the  restriction  of  government  to  a  single  nation  in  cen- 
tral North  America,  gave  security  against  any  introduction  of 
international  relations,  international  armament,  international 
wars,  and  continual  war  taxation.  Furthermore  the  enforcement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  cardinal  feature  of  American  di- 
plomacy, was  made  possible.  In  the  international  complications 
that  would  have  arisen  from  the  existence  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederate  States,  non- American  powers  would  have 
acquired  territorial  aggrandizement  on  American  soil  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  powers.  While  our  war  was  in  progress,  the 
French  forcibly  overturned  the  republican  government  of  Mexico 
and  established  a  monarchy.  After  the  war,  General  Sheridan 
was  sent  with  fifty  thousand  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  supported  by  arms.  This 
demonstration  compelled  the  French  to  withdraw. 

B.     SOCIAL 

The  Civil  War  bequeathed  to  us  the  negro  problem,  the  most 
important  social  problem  that  we  must  face  to-day.     Four  mil- 
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lion  negroes — entirely  ignorant,  untrained,  as  a  rule,  except  for 
servile  occupations,  lacking  any  civilized  customs  of  domestic  or 
public  morality,  and  devoid  of  all  economic  instincts — had  been 
set  free.  What  was  to  be  done  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
uplift  of  these  unfortunates? 

Congress  pursued  the  right  course  in  securing  for  the  negro 
freedom,  due  process  of  law,  protection  of  property  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  in  attempting  to  secure  him  against  de- 
privation of  the  suffrage  because  he  was  a  negro.  Before  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement  was  possible,  the  negro  had  to  be 
secure  in  these  fundamental  rights.  The  presidentially  recon- 
structed States  in  enacting  "  black  "  laws  virtually  made  the  freed- 
man  a  miserable  serf.  For  this  reason,  Congress  took  up  the  re- 
construction problem,  and  enacted  the  foregoing  legislation. 

I.    The   "Carpet-Baggers" 

The  freedman,  however,  was  not  elevated  and  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  intelligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship 
by  being  thrust  into  the  political  arena.  The  negro  was  unfit  to 
govern  civilized  communities.  Consequently,  he  became  the  tool 
of  northern  adventurers,  nicknamed  "  carpet-baggers,"  who,  in 
alliance  with  southern  "  scalawags,"  obtained  control  of  the 
southern  governments.  In  the  misrule  that  ensued,  states  were 
loaded  with  debt,  and  the  money  was  stolen  by  the  "  carpet- 
baggers." In  the  administration  of  justice  the  same  corruption 
prevailed. 

To  wreak  vengeance  for  their  wrongs  and  avenge  their  pride, 
the  whites  organized  a  secret  society,  called  the  "  Ku  Klux  Klan." 
Parties  were  sent  forth  by  night,  and  committed  horrible  atroci- 
ties on  the  negroes.  The  "  Mississippi  plan "  of  violence,  the 
"  Ku  Klux  "  outrages,  bribery,  intimidation  of  negroes,  and  finally 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  soldiers,  secured  the  overthrow 
of  the  "carpet-bag"  government.  In  1877,  the  whites  controlled 
all  the  Southern  State  governments. 

The  reign  of  roguery,  jobbery  and  peculation  which  went  on 
under  the  military  protection  of  the  party  dominating  the  North 
has  not  been  forgotten.  Every  four  years  all  the  Southern  States 
vote  for  the  Democratic  presidential  ticket.  Not  the  war,  but 
preeminently  the  "  carpet-bag"  government,  produced  the  "  solid  " 
South. 
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2.   Tiiii  Undoing  of  Reconstruction 

After  1877,  the  whites  maintained  their  poHtical  power  and 
practically  suppressed  the  negro  vote  by  ingenious  applications 
of  the  gerrymander,  ballot-box  juggling,  and  the  enactment  of 
election  regulations  that  were  designedly  too  intricate  for  the 
average  negro  intelligence.^^ 

In  1890,  the  "undoing  of  reconstruction"  began  in  earnest 
with  the  imposition  of  property  and  educational  qualifications  for 
voting.  The  letter  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  not  violated. 
Illiterate  whites  are  protected  by  "  understanding  "  and  "  grand- 
father" clauses.  The  latter  provides  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
belong,  regardless  of  education  or  property,  to  every  one  whose 
father  or  grandfather  was  a  voter  in  1867.  The  political  power 
of  the  negro  is  practically  nil. 

3.    The  Negro  Problem 

The  infinitely  milder  and  more  equitable  legislation,  which 
followed  the  successful  seizure  of  power  by  the  white  race  in 
the  different  states,  while  the  presidentially  reconstructed  states 
enacted  very  harsh  legislation,  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  recon- 
struction was  successful.  It  gave  the  freedmen  a  status  as  men 
which,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  is  more  than  they  could  have 
hoped  for  in  a  century  under  the  simple  reconstruction  policy. 
If  the  ballot  is  a  nullity  to  the  negro,  his  other  rights  are  not; 
and  this  he  owes  to  reconstruction.  The  ballot  itself  will  not 
always  be  a  nullity.  There  stands  the  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able organic  lay  of  the  states,  waiting  for  the  time  when  the 
negro  shall  be  ready  for  the  suffrage. 

The  southern  negro  must  base  his  hope  on  the  results  of  his 
own  industry,  self  restraint,  thrift  and  business  success,  as  well 
as  upon  the  aid  and  comfort  and  sympathy  which  he  may  receive 
from  his  white  neighbor.  A  stronger  feeling  than  ever  is  mani- 
fest in  the  South  among  the  intelligent,  well-to-do  and  influential 
element  in  favor  of  the  industrial  education  of  the  negro  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  race  to  make  themselves  useful  members 
of  society.     Two  million,  six  hundred  thousand  colored  children 

"  The  results  arc  seen  in  the  smallncss  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  the 
reconstructed  states.  In  1884,  the  total  vote  of  South  Carolina  was  91,000; 
in  1876  it  was  182,000. 
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are  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  to-day  in  the  Southern  States 
and  seventeen  thousand  in  higher  institutions.  Within  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  negro  has  made  marvellous  progress  and 
will  continue  to  make  it. 

We  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial advance  of  the  negro  and,  indeed,  of  the  white  man — and 
that  means  political  and  social  advance — ^bears  a  very  vital  rela- 
tionship to  his  educational  advance.  The  negro  must  receive  an 
education  that  will  make  him  an  economically  productive  social 
unit  and  hence  a  valuable  citizen.  The  South  offers  the  negro 
every  opportunity  for  advancement.  The  white  people  realize 
that  the  future  of  the  South  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  indus- 
trial and  intellectual  progress  of  the  negro.  The  South  is  rightly 
demanding  that  the  negroes  develop,  not  only  manual  and  indus- 
trial power,  but  also  those  moral  qualities  necessary  to  win 
freedom  through  fierce  competition.  In  no  other  way  can  real 
freedom  ever  be  won.  "  Freedom  is  a  conquest,  not  a  bequest," 
truly  says  Dr.  Alderman. 

Meanwhile,  the  removal  of  the  blacks  from  politics  centers 
their  thought  on  industrial  life.  A  great  many  blacks  are  voters. 
Many  have  been  honored  with  public  office.  Under  these  favor- 
able conditions,  the  negro  problem  is  tending  toward  solution. 

C.     ECONOMIC     - 

Divested  of  all  other  significance,  the  Civil  War  was  a  war  of 
economic  forces.  The  labor  system  of  the  South  made  the  di- 
versification of  industry  impossible.  Attention  was  concentrated 
exclusively  upon  cotton-raising.  Extensive  cultivation  was  carried 
on  because  of  the  mobility  of  slave  labor.  The  constant  need  of 
"  elbow  room  "  made  the  expansion  of  territory  inevitable. 

Immigration  naturally  passed  by  the  South  and  moved  along 
east  and  west  lines  and  developed  the  West.  Even  free  white 
labor  was  leaving  the  South.  Free  labor  was  unable  to  compete 
with  cheap  mobile  slave  labor. 

(a)    The  New  South 

The  Civil  War  wrought  an  economic  revolution  in  the  South. 
The  changed  system  of  labor  enabled  the  South  to  come  into 
industrial  competition  with  the  North  and  Europe.     The  enor- 
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mous  wealth  concealed  beneath  the  earth  could  now  be  developed. 
Manufactures  received  an  impetus.  The  dignity  of  labor  was 
established. 

Hand  in  hand  witii  industrial  progress  has  come  a  tremendous 
advance  in  agriculture.  The  great  plantation  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  small  farm.  The  unit  of  the  small  farm  necessitates  in- 
tensive and  diversified  production.  The  cotton  industry,  which 
the  southerners  maintained  would  be  discouraged  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  slave  labor,  has  undergone  tremendous  development. 

{b)    The  North 

The  necessity  of  giving  supplies  to  our  vast  armies^*  resulted 
in  driving  our  manufacturers  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The 
industrial  expansion  was  tremendous.  Our  natural  resources 
were  wonderfully  developed.  Furthermore,  the  transportation  of 
troops  necessitated  railroad  construction.  During  the  w^ar,  the 
Union  Pacific  was  begun. 

After  the  war,  began  the  growth  of  great  corporations.  Great 
banking  institutions  were  established.  In  1869,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  were  connected  by  railroad.  The  industrial  evolution  of 
the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War  has  been  marvelous. 

From  the  Civil  War  we  received  the  essential  principle  for  the 
making  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  namely,  political,  social, 
and  economic  unification.  Our  remarkable  progress  seems  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  immortal  Lincoln's  prophetic  words : 

"  That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Samuel  Weinreb,  '09. 

"  The  whole  number  of  men  enlisted  was  2,773,400. 
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AMONG  the  faults  found  with  the  College  by  members  of 
last  year's  graduating  class,  the  most  widespread  and 
important  was  the  lack  of  a  center  for  the  social  activities  of 
the  students.  The  remedy  is  not  easy  to  find,  nor  do  the  stu- 
dents themselves  prove  fertile  in  suggestions.  A  building 
devoted  to  this  purpose  seems  to  be  the  first  idea;  but  how  is 
it  to  be  obtained  ?  It  may,  moreover,  be  doubted  whether  any 
material  equipment  will  serve.  The  social  life  of  the  under- 
graduate is,  and  must  be,  most  largely  the  product  of  his  own 
efforts.  Of  course,  an  institution  situated,  as  ours  is,  in  a  great 
metropolis,  where  all  are  busy  with  manifold  occupations, 
labors  under  disadvantages  not  felt  in  a  smaller  town.  The 
fact,  too,  that  the  students  live  in  their  own  homes,  which 
are  necessarily  widely  scattered,  is  an  important  one  in  its 
effect  upon  college  life.  Dormitories  form  a  center  which  can 
be  provided  in  no  other  way.  Nevertheless,  no  drawbacks  can 
prevent  a  rich  social  life,  if  the  spirit  which  calls  it  forth  is 
present.  A  group  of  ardent  young  minds  ranging  over  new 
problems  in  literature  and  philosophy  can  always  find  place 
and  means  of  meeting  for  mutual  encouragement  and  profit. 
Indeed,  too  much  provision  of  opportunities  may  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage,  for  it  is  the  normal  impulse,  the  free  activity, 
that  counts.  What  would  the  "  Apostles  "  at  Cambridge  have 
been,  if  the  college  authorities  had  presided  at  their  delibera- 
tions? Too  much  oversight,  too  much  massing  of  individuals, 
is  fatal  to  a  healthy  development  in  this  line.  Let  us  by  all 
means  have  our  social  house,  if  it  can  be  obtained;  but  let  us 
not  expect  from  it  a  revolution  in  the  social  life  of  the  College, 

We  publish  in  this  issue  the  first  essay  to  win  the  prize  so 
generously  presented  by  General  Tremain.     This  prize  is  by 
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far  the  most  valuable  now  offered  by  the  College,  and  it  is 
bound  to  bring  out  the  best  that  the  competitors  can  offer. 
To  the  judges,  General  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Holmes 
Crawford,  for  their  really  arduous  labor  in  reading  and  judg- 
ing fourteen  extended  compositions  on  the  same  subject,  the 
thanks  of  the  College  arc  due.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
they  found  that  "  several  of  these  essays  were  of  great  merit." 
We  shall  not  in  general  publish  such  matter,  but  as  this  is  the 
first,  it  seemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  present  to  our  readers. 

General  Tremain's  gift  in  establishing  this  prize  was  one 
of  a  number  announced  at  our  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration. 
Among  others,  the  Newcomb  Library,  procured  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Claflin  and  the  efforts  of  Professor  Comp- 
ton,  will  be  a  permanent  feature  of  our  equipment,  which  will 
doubtless  draw  students  and  investigators  to  work  within  our 
walls.  Perhaps  it  will  hasten  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
library,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  hope,  too, 
that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  many  further  gifts  of  valuable  col- 
lections of  books.  Our  library  unfortunately  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  other  departments  of  the  College. 
There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  study  in  which  large  accessions 
would  not  be  highly  useful  to  students  and  teachers  alike. 

The  Historical  Museum  grows  apace.  Here  our  alumni 
have  shown  a  lively  interest,  and  we  bid  fair  to  possess  a  col- 
lection which  will  be  a  credit  to  all  who  have  helped  to  gather 
it.  Every  time  that  a  class  or  a  group  of  men  or  an  individual 
presents  to  the  institution  some  object  of  beauty  and  interest 
and  use,  a  new  bond  is  established  between  donor  and  Alma 
Mater.  The  value  of  such  personal  connection  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  city  owns  the  College,  but  it  is  possible 
for  every  alumnus  to  have  his  part  in  the  ownership  in  a  sense 
more  special  than  that  which  pertains  to  other  citizens.  It  is 
our  College  because  it  has  given  us  so  much ;  let  it  be  the  more 
our  College  because  we  have  given  in  return. 
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The  evening  sessions  have  brought  together  a  serious  and 
earnest  body  of  students  of  college  grade.  Every  one  has 
passed  the  admission  requirements  and  every  one  seemed  on 
the  opening  night  to  be  present  with  a  determination  for 
work.  The  selection  of  subjects  is  encouraging.  While  most 
of  those  in  attendance  have  doubtless  a  practical  object  in 
view,  there  has  been  no  rush  into  vocational  courses.  The 
languages,  mathematics  and  history  are  fully  as  attractive  as 
those  courses  which  many  would  consider  to  have  a  more  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  some  pursuit  in  life.  It  is  too  early  to 
judge  of  the  success  of  the  experiment,  but  assuredly  the  out- 
look is  sufficiently  favorable  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 
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NO  sooner  was  the  last  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
mencement orator  (graduated  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago),  than  impatient  feet  hastened  with  all  ears  to  various  abodes 
of  other  sweet  sounds.  Echoes  were  lost  in  reverberations — the 
reverberations  made  by  the  fast  dissolving  crowd.  For  a  moment 
after,  there  is  silence,  but  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  This  short 
silence  is  the  ominous  lull  before  another  storm,  for  in  these  days 
the  American  College  is  an  obsession  with  the  American  who 
wants  to  do  something  to  it  or  for  it  almost  at  once.  Indeed, 
there  is  so  much  anxiety  that  even  the  future  is  anticipated,  and 
w^hat  no  one  knows  is  assumed  to  be  true.  It  is  expected  that 
President  Lowell,  in  his  forthcoming  inaugural,  will  attack  the 
elective  system  and  put  athletics  in  a  straightjacket.  Some  very 
sensitive  persons  are  made  to  realize  the  importance  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Harvard  presidency  by  noticing  the  resignation  of 
its  incumbent,  just  as  sometimes  a  man  must  die  to  prove  he  was 
alive.  So,  while  the  ex-president  is  permitted  to  concentrate  edu- 
cation into  five  feet  of  books  and  to  give  the  dear  public  a  peep 
into  the  religion  of  the  future,  the  new  president  is  expected  to 
remedy  at  once  the  errors  of  his  predecessor. 

Almost  every  possible  opinion  is  held  by  some  one,  more  or 
less :  the  college  course  should  be  shortened,  it  should  be  length- 
ened to  include  the  curricula  of  the  technical  schools;  the  elective 
system  should  be  abolished,  it  should  be  enlarged ;  the  college 
should  be  abolished  altogether  and  the  high  school  lengthened; 
the  graduate  school  should  be  twisted  off  the  college,  it  should, 
on  the  contrary,  be  more  closely  joined  to  it  or  even  overlap  it; 
studies  should  be  vocational  and  cultural,  no,  they  should  be 
entirely  cultural  for  a  limited  time,  no,  again,  they  should  be 
absolutely  vocational  after  the  high  school;  students  should  study 
only  what  they  like,  students  should  be  made  to  study  largely 
what  they  don't  like ;  and  so  on,  through  interminable  pages. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  American  people  are  a  nation  of  orators 
and  controversialists.    Mobs  want  to  know  the  use  of  molecules 
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and  of  the  binomial  theorem,  and  anxious  pedagogues  grow  blue 
in  the  face  trying  to  answer.  Sylvester,  he  who  did  so  much  for 
science  in  America  at  Johns  Hopkins,  was  asked  what  was  the 
use  of  the  mathematical  theory  he  was  then  developing;  he  ans- 
wered, that  he  was  glad  to  say  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there 
wasn't  any.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here,  as  an  indication  of  the 
length  to  which  impulse  goes,  that  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
gress of  Mathematicians,  held  in  Rome  in  1908,  appointed  an 
international  commission  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  in  the  several  countries.  Not  only  was  the 
general  commission  at  once  organized,  but  commissions  were 
appointed  for  each  nation,  and  now  numerous  committees  in 
Europe  and  America  are  trying,  by  the  classification  of  all  avail- 
able facts,  to  determine  whether  the  teaching  of  mathematics  is 
too  practical  or  not  practical  enough,  and  whether  the  old  classical 
body  of  truth  can  be  remodelled  so  as  to  admit  something  of  the 
new  learning  in  a  form  fit  for  the  appetite  of  ravenous  youth. 
Now,  this  is  an  echo  immediately  for  our  college  world,  though 
indirectly  from  it. 

How  ravenous  are  our  youth?  We  have  just  seen  quoted, 
with  approbation,  in  a  student  publication  the  statement  that 
"  dyspepsia  is  no  longer  the  test  of  scholarship,"  and  there  is  a 
word  added  in  praise  of  "  Spice  and  Zest."  As  everyone  knows, 
until  recently  Virgil  and  Euclid  were  entirely  without  spice  and 
zest,  but  now  that  students  have  acquired  the  art  of  studying 
while  they  sing  or  watch  a  game,  the  stern  old  masters  have  re- 
laxed into  "  nods,  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles."  But  the 
watch-dog  or  the  alarmist  is  on  guard.  The  youth  is  not  to  have 
it  all  quite  his  own  way.  Professor  W.  N.  Rice  (Wesleyan), 
speaking  before  the  Section  of  Education  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  {Education  has  lately 
been  allowed  to  become  a  neighbor  of  the  sciences),  puts  the 
matter  this  way :  "  The  trouble  is  not  simply  that  some  men  do 
not  study.  That  was  always  the  fact.  No  system  ever  fulfills 
its  own  ideal ;  and  in  the  old  days,  when  it  was  supposed  that  all 
students  were  preparing  to  be  scholars,  the  supposition  was  very 
far  from  being  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  reality.  But  then 
the  men  who  did  not  study  knew  and  confessed  that  they  ought 
to  study.     Now  it  is  gravely  asserted  in  influential  quarters  that 
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many  students  in  college  ought  not  to  study  to  any  very  great 
extent,  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  study;  that,  as  they  are 
never  intending  to  be  scholars,  there  is  no  need  of  their  being 
particularly  scholarly  even  during  their  school  life.  .  .  .  Espe- 
cially is  such  a  pressure  (to  admit  and  keep  ill-prepared  men) 
exerted  in  behalf  of  men  who  are  distinguishing  themselves  as 
athletes  during  their  school  and  college  life,  and  in  behalf  of 
men  who  are  likely  to  come  into  possession  of  considerable 
money.  ...  It  is  urged  that,  if  they  spend  the  four  years  essen- 
tially in  the  avocations  of  student  life — athletics,  social  events, 
amusements,  college  politics — and,  in  the  occasional  intervals  of 
leisure  which  these  exhausting  avocations  may  afford,  study 
enough  to  pass  examinations  and  to  be  graduated  speciali  gratia, 
they  will  yet  absorb  from  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  college 
an  influence  in  the  direction  of  increasing  breadth  of  view  and 
higher  ideals  in  life  which  will  be  worth  the  cost  in  time  and 
money."^  We  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  determination  of  the  rela- 
tion of  girth  of  loin  to  breadth  of  view,  nor  any  elaboration  of  the 
evolution  of  high  ideals  in  the  mind  of  the  college  young  man, 
who,  in  a  bright  sweater,  decoratively  sits  on  a  college  fence. 
Professor  Rice  is  a  man  of  science  and  was  an  acting  president. 
He  is  writing  and  speaking  on  "  A  Danger  Arising  from  the 
Popularization  of  the  College."  He  points  out  that  because  the 
college  has  grown  into  closer  contact  than  formerly  with  the 
activities  of  life,  and  abstract  scholarship  is  less  expected  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago,  there  comes  a  toleration  of  indifference 
to  study  and  a  leaning  towards  laxity  in  the  observance  of  the 
proper  conditions  for  admission  to  college  and  continued  resi- 
dence therein.  Hence  there  is  an  encumbrance  of  young  men 
who  just  breathe  where  culture  is  supposed  to  dwell  and  rely 
on  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  to  permeate  their  marrows 
with  the  divine  essence. 

On  a  page  neighboring  that  of  Professor  Rice  is  an  article, 
"Adjusting  the  College  to  American  Life,"  by  Dr.  Abraham 
Flexner.     Nothing  signed  Flexner  can  be  neglected  these  days. 

Dr.  Flexner  notes  that  the  "  old  college  has  gone  to  pieces 

It  has  perished  as  perishes  a  frontier  town  in  the  very  process 
of  conversion  into  a  modern  city  .  .  .  and   from  the  standpoint 

*  See  Science,  March  5,  1900. 
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of  the  incoming  generation  it  is  fair  to  regard  the  college  situ- 
ation as  still  undetermined."  Dr.  Flexner  has  something  to  say 
of  the  technical  school.  "  I  hope  now  to  show  that,  so  far  from 
having  no  bearing  on  the  academic  situation,  the  technical  school, 
whatever  its  present  defects,  is  really  highly  suggestive.  The 
college  recognizes  the  technical  motive,  stimulates  and  rewards 
its  expression  by  providing  for  it  adequate  and  continuous  dis- 
cipline. It  has  no  fear  of  wrecking  a  youth  who  expects  to  be 
an  engineer  by  encouraging  him  to  know  his  mind  at  eighteen ; 
in  other  cases,  however,  it  keeps  hands  off  for  fear  of  doing 
violence  to  what  is  deepest  in  social  and  individual  activity. 
Hence  the  college  outside  the  technical  field  now  almost  entirely 
avoids  definite  formulation  on  the  educational  side.  Once  a  mini- 
mum of  content  and  a  maximum  of  organization,  it  is  now  a 
maximum  of  content  and  a  minimum  of  organization."  And 
there  is  this  said  of  research :  "  Research  is  essentially  a  post- 
graduate affair.  Not  of  course  the  research  spirit;  that  belongs 
to  every  stage  of  modern  education ;  it  has  its  place  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  in  the  secondary  school,  in  the  college,  in  each  of 
which  the  pupil  gets  some  of  his  motive  power  from  an  active 
curiosity,  a  distinct  tension  or  problem-sense,  far  more  efficacious 
in  disclosing  and  disciplining  power  than  a  didactic  routine 
smacking  of  routine.  Thus  the  research  spirit  freely  stimulated 
through  childhood  and  adolescence  provides  background  and 
basis  adequate  both  to  suggest  and  support  genuine  problems. 
Lacking  this,  problems  are  given  to,  not  felt  out  by  the  student. 
This  distinction  can  be  made  with  infinite  advantage  to  both 
college  and  graduate  school.  Failure  to  perceive  it  has  led  to 
the  premature  forcing  of  research  and  research  workers  upon 
the  college,  as  if  only  thus  college  studies  could  be  vitalized. 
Of  course  if  it  is  true  that  research  can  alone  keep  teachers 
from  outright  ossification,  haste  must  be  made  to  introduce  it 
into  the  secondary  and  primary  schools,  where  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  have  teachers  who  can  bend  without  breaking.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  some  men  have  totally  dried  up  while 
researching;  that  others  keep  their  effervescent  sparkle  without 
research  by  cultivating  an  open  and  responsiveness  to  novelty, 
regardless  of  whether  it  issue  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
university  laboratory  or  out  of  the  great  laboratory  of  human 
life  itself.  .  .  .  All  the  live  men  are  not  laboratory  investigators; 
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nor  are  all  the  investigators  keenly  alive."  From  all  of  which  it 
may  be  seen  that  there  are  always  a  great  many  men  thinking 
the  same  thing.  Dr.  Flexner  thinks  that  "  the  business  of  the 
college  is  human  and  disciplinary,  formative  and  cultural.  Its 
important  relations  are  to  society  not  to  knozvledge  as  such ; 
relations  through  knowledge,  rather  than  to  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge is  its  tool,  not  its  end."  There  is  hardly  a  condition  or 
aspect  of  the  modern  college  which  Dr.  Flexner  does  not  expose. 
He  is  an  excellent  diagnostician  and  is  conducting,  as  it  were, 
an  educational  clinic.  He  speaks  of  "definite  adjustment  to  the 
conditions  of  life,"  of  the  "technical  motive,"  of  the  "business 
motive,"  of  the  ignorance  of  the  student  who  loses  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  superabundant  learning  and  opportunity  provided  by 
the  elective  system,  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  college  in  behalf  of 
the  graduate  school,  of  the  general  lack  of  organization  of  the 
college  and  of  the  pressing  demand  for  earnest  effort  and  satis- 
factory performance.  "  To  make  opportunities  abundant  and 
standards  low  is  thoroughly  immoral."  The  situation  may  be 
somewhat  summarized  this  way:  Avocations  and  professions 
have  multiplied ;  exact  learning  and  breadth  of  view  are  as  much 
required  for  the  new  professions  or  avocations  as  for  the  min- 
istry, medicine  and  the  law.  The  world  will  not  be  denied.  A 
modern  railroad  man  is  to  be  also  a  public  servant,  strong  in  all 
the  necessary  technology  and  science,  and  responsive  to  the 
human  story ;  the  college  must  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
tools  and  outlook  and  vouch  for  him  as  a  possible  social  guide 
and  friend.  The  people  themselves  are  setting  this  exacting, 
almost  appalling  problem  for  the  colleges  which,  says  someone, 
made  the  problem  possible  by  the  institution  of  the  wide-open 
elective  system. 

And  yet  the  elements  of  the  old  curriculum  will  still  ride  the 
high  seas  though  crafts  have  multiplied  and  their  shapes  are  very 
different  from  that  of  the  "  Half  Moon."  Eminent  lawyers, 
distinguished  physicians  and  eloquent  clergymen,  graduated  from 
the  best  colleges,  perform  well  their  functions  though  their  Eng- 
lish is  not  always  above  reproach,  nor  their  ability  to  understand 
a  witticism  in  geometry  certain ;  still  no  one  wishes  to  abolish 
English  or  geometry.  A  step  further:  there  is  the  thoroughly 
reasonable  man,  who,  content  to  stay  somewhere  between  the 
two  poles,  desires  nevertheless  to  understand  the  use  of  the  sex- 
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tant,  and,  willing  to  let  others  work  with  tubes,  wants  to  know 
what  and  what  for  are  the  Hertzian  rays. 

Alen  are  on  the  hunt  for  remedies.  President  Judson  of  Chi- 
cago says  that  his  university  is  weeding  out  the  lazy  and  unfit. 
He  shows  in  his  annual  report  a  more  or  less  distinct  sympathy 
with  the  technical  studies.  "  The  distinction  between  culture  and 
efficiency  cannot  always  be  made  clearly;  .  .  .  culture  may  be 
found  in  any  intellectual  activity  properly  pursued"  (Eliot  idea 
of  long  ago).  President  Hadley,  also,  in  a  presidential  report, 
says :  "  The  ideal  college  education  seems  to  me  to  be  one  where 
a  student  learns  things  that  he  is  not  going  to  use  in  after  life, 
by  methods  that  he  is  going  to  use."  This  an  excellent  season 
for  quoting  from  a  woman.  IMiss  Hayes,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Wellesley,  speaking  to  be  sure  of  colleges  for  young 
women,  thinks  the  public  does  not  know  exactly  what  it  wants, 
though  it  wants  it  badly.  The  student  should  pass  four  deliberate 
but  diligent  years  at  college  and  should  learn  that  "  the  battle  of 
life  will  keep."  Perhaps  happiness  and  success  are  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  literature  and  science,  as  the  beneficent  coal-tar  is  of  the 
gas  that  lights  and  warms  us. 

The  motive  (as  Dr.  Flexner  would  say)  of  immediate  utility 
does  not  universally  prevail.  Some  men,  called  droll  characters, 
work  to-day  without  any  thought  of  possible  use  to-morrow.  In 
the  July  Atlantic  there  is  a  paper,  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  on 
"French  Conservatism,"  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 
"'Papa  jMouchot'  was  a  scientist  whose  results  of  researches 
into  the  utilization  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  could  have  made  him 
a  millionaire,  had  he  been  willing  to  accept  personal  profit.  He 
refused  for  the  sake  of  self-esteem,  pecuniary  reward  and  died 
a  very  poor  old  man  begging  the  tax  gatherer  not  to  rob  him  of 
his  books." 

"  Chevreul  might  have  secured  a  princely  income  by  merely 
consenting  to  participate  in  the  exploitation  of  a  patent  for  the 
utilization  of  stearine.  .  .  .  He  kept  his  lips  resolutely  closed. 
He  lived  modestly  and  died  relatively  poor." 

"Curie,  simple,  austere,  rejected  a  rich  man's  offer  of  half  a 
million  francs  for  a  few  decigrammes  of  radium,  because  he 
wanted  the  precious  stuff  to  experiment  upon." 

"  Berthelot,  whose  services  to  science  carried  him  to  the  Pan- 
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theoii,"'  declined  an  annuity  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
francs  in  case  he  found  a  new  method  of  extracting  glucose. 
He  told  the  sugar  refiners  that  he  felt  sure  it  was  possible  to 
find  what  they  wanted,  and  if  he  succeeded,  he  would  turn  the 
method  over  to  them.  "  But  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  nothing. 
We  work  for  honor  in  our  I'rench  laboratories." 

To  all  of  which  may  be  added  a  sentence  or  two  from  Henri 
Poincare,  profound  mathematician  and  philosopher,  lately  ad- 
mitted to  the  French  Academy  to  its  own  distinguished  glory. 
The  following  words  are  from  "  Science  et  Methode  " : 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  open  one's  eyes  to  see  that  the  conquests  of 
industry  which  have  enriched  so  many  practical  men  would  never 
have  seen  the  light  of  day  if  these  practical  men  alone  had  lived 
and  if  they  had  not  been  preceded  by  disinterested  fanatics  who 
died  poor,  who  never  thought  of  the  useful  and  who  nevertheless 
were  guided  otherwise  than  by  caprice.  The  truth  is,  as  j\Iach 
has  observed,  that  these  fanatics  relieved  their  successors  of  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  Those  who  might  have  worked  solely  with 
the  view  of  immediate  application,  would  have  left  nothing  be- 
hind them  and  in  the  face  of  a  new  need,  everything  would  have 
had  to  be  begun  again.  Now  the  great  mass  of  men  do  not  like 
to  think,  and  perhaps  that  is  an  advantage,  for  instinct  guides 
these  men  and  often  better  than  reason  might  guide  a  pure  in- 
telligence, at  least  at  those  times  when  they  seek  an  immediate 
and  unchanging  end ;  but  instinct  is  routine,  and  if  thought  should 
not  fructify  it,  it  would  no  more  progress  in  man  than  in  the  bee 
or  ant.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  think  for  those  who  do  not 
like  to  think  and,  as  the  latter  are  numerous,  each  of  our  thoughts 
must  be  useful  as  often  as  possible,  and  that  is  why  a  law  be- 
comes more  precious  as  it  grows  more  general." 

And  so  it  may  prove  that  a  training  or  an  activity  that  sharply 
eliminates  every  element  that  does  not  involve  immediate  and 
personal  advantage  to  the  individual  may  possess  little  real  utility 
and  fail  completely  to  aid  the  education  of  the  race. 

G.  L. 


TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY 

JAMES  BYRNE,  Esq.,  was  apponted  by  Mayor  McClellan 
early  in  September  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  College  to  succeed  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Herbert,  who  has 
lately  resigned  upon  becoming  a  city  magistrate.  Mr.  Byrne  thus 
becomes,  as  has  been  observed  the  successor  of  his  own  successor, 
for  when  he  resigned  last  year  after  several  year's  service  upon 
the  board,  Mr.  Herbert  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  following  additional  members  have  been  appointed  to  the 
teaching  staff  their  appointments  taking  effect  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term  : 

As  tutor  in  history,  William  S.  Murray,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University  (A.B.  '88,  M.S.  '92).  Mr.  Murray  taught  in  high 
schools  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  between  1889  ^"^  1899; 
was  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  from  1899  to  1901  ;  and  was 
principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople, from  1901  to  1907,  since  when  he  has  been  doing 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  University. 

As  tutor  in  English,  Edward  R.  Maloney.  Mr.  Maloney  is  a 
graduate  (A.B.)  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia,  has  had 
several  years  teaching  experience,  and  comes  to  us  from  a  posi- 
tion in  Brooklyn  College. 

As  tutor  in  mathematics,  James  I.  Conway,  a  graduate  (A.B.) 
of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Conway  has  taught  in  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia,  in  Fordham  University,  and  in 
the  Providence  High  School. 

As  tutor  in  history,  Leon  H.  Canfield,  a  graduate  (A.B.  1908) 
of  Syracuse  University. 

As  assistant  tutor  in  chemistry,  W.  McKim  Marriott,  A.B.  and 
A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1904.  Air.  Alarriott  has 
taught  chemistry  in  the  Berkeley  School  and  has  been  a  research 
assistant  at  the  Cornell  Medical  College,  where  he  is  now  doing 
graduate  work. 

As  assistant  tutor  in  physical  instruction  and  training,  Samuel 
L.  Hollopeter,  a  graduate  (1909)  of  De  Pauw  University.  Mr. 
Hollopeter  succeeds  Mr.  Franklin  Schaffcr,  who  has  resigned. 
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Fredrick  W.  Zons  has  been  transferred  from  the  department  of 
physics  to  that  of  chemistry,  as  assistant  tutor. 

L.  \V.  Crawford  of  the  department  of  EngHsh  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  professorship  in  Sweetbrier  College,  Virginia.  F.  B. 
Makepeace  of  the  same  department  and  George  W.  Porter,  who 
was  appointed  tutor  in  history  in  June,  have  also  resigned. 

Henry  B.  Gilson  of  the  department  of  French  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  the  present  year.  Francis  Wien,  who  has 
been  absent  on  leave,  has  recovered  his  health  and  returned  to 
his  work  in  the  French  department. 

On  October  19th  was  announced  the  sad  death  of  Harry  ^Marsh 
Kittredge  of  the  department  of  German,  w-ho  had  been  ill  for 
some  weeks  at  Mont  Vernon,  N.  H. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTES 

PROFESSOR   BASKERVILLE'S   TEXT   BOOK   ON 
CHEMISTRY 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Professor  Charles  Baskerville, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  makes  no  attempt,  in 
his  "General  Organic  Chemistry"  (D  .C.  Heath  &  Co.),  to  pre- 
serve a  formal  logical  development  of  the  subject,  either  induc- 
tive or  deductive.  He  simply  takes  up  the  topics  in  the  order 
that  seems  to  him  most  convenient,  and  there  is  no  affectation 
of  keeping  the  student  in  ignorance  of  anything  he  needs  because 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  him  to  have  it.  Molecules,  atoms, 
electrons,  symbols,  and  combining  weights  come  into  play  in  the 
course  of  the  first  two  chapters  without  any  flourish  of  trum- 
pets. Nitrogen  and  ammonia  are  taken  up  after  the  alkali  metals 
and  the  nitrogen  oxides  do  not  appear  until  after  most  of  the 
other  metals  and  their  salts  are  disposed  of.  This  is  an  uncon- 
ventional arrangement,  but  otherwise  no  serious  objection  can 
be  brought  against  it,  for  any  order  is  arbitrary,  and  has  its  em- 
barrassments. This  chemistry  is  much  less  bulky  than  most  col- 
lege text-books,  still,  if  the  student  gets  it  all,  he  will  know  more 
than  most  of  them.  There  are  no  cuts  of  any  kind.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  illustrations  in  the  chemistries  now  on  the  mar- 
ket are  superfluous  or  poorly  drawn,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  leav- 
ing them  out  altogether,  for  they  are  occasionally  needed.  Lan- 
tern slides,  briefly  seen,  cannot  take  their  place.  Most  teachers, 
too,  will  want  more  exercises  than  are  here  given.  On  the  whole 
however,  this  is  a  useful  book,  practical,  modern,  and  reliable. 

{The  Nation.) 

SOCIAL  Reform  and  the  Reformation.  By  Jacob  Salwyn 
Schapiro,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  History,  College  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  New  York,  Columbia  University,  Longmans 
Green  and  Co.,  Agents,  1909.     Price  $1.25. 

Dr.  Schapiro's  work  appears  as  Number  2,  Volume  XXXIV, 
of  the  Columbia  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law. 
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It  is  dedicated  to  "  Professor  William  G.  ]\IcGuckin,  Teacher  and 
Friend."  Written  in  a  fluent  and  straight-forward  style,  it  will 
prove  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  to  the  specialist  in 
history. 

The  author's  aim  is  "  to  present  some  of  the  neglected  economic 
aspects  of  the  Lutheran  Revolt."  For,  he  says,  "  The  loss  of  the 
common  lands  by  the  peasant  had,  perchance,  as  much  to  do  with 
the  great  upheaval,  now  known  as  the  Protestant  Revolution,  as 
Luther's  ninety-five  theses  attacking  indulgences."  The  field 
chosen  is,  as  Dr.  Schapiro  admits,  not  unexplored,  but  previous 
writers  have  used  their  material  to  support  some  theory.  Catholic, 
Protestant  or  Socialistic,  while  his  attempt  is  to  treat  his  subject 
with  "  critical  impartiality."  In  this  attempt  he  appears  to  have 
met  with  admirable  success. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  entitled  "  Social 
Conditions  in  Germany  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury," and  the  second  "  Schemes  of  Reform,"  consisting  of  trans- 
lations, with  explanatory  introductions,  of  six  of  the  principal 
propositions  for  the  amelioration  of  almost  intolerable  conditions. 
Part  I  is  naturally  the  more  readable  of  the  two.  While  the  chap- 
ters on  "  The  Peasants'  Revolt "  and  "  The  Attitude  of  Martin 
Luther  toward  the  Peasants'  Revolt"  are  useful  summaries  of 
these  topics  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  the  investigation, 
most  readers  will  doubtless  find  their  chief  interest  centered  in 
the  first  two  chapters  which  treat  of  "  The  Growth  of  Monopo- 
lies "  and  "  The  Introduction  of  Roman  Law." 

In  the  first  of  these,  particularly,  the  evils  depicted  and  the 
complaints  of  the  sufferers  seem  singularly  modern.  What  is 
here  set  forth  with  considerable  detail  is  thus  summarized  in  the 
*'  Introduction :" 

The  great  economic  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  routes  to  India  and  of  the  New  World,  tlie  increase 
m  the  supply  of  precious  metals  and  the  creation  of  a  world  mar- 
ket, were  bringing  about  a  vast  change  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Germany.  Commercial  methods  were  revolutionized.  The  or- 
ganization of  great  trading  companies  with  sufficient  capital  to 
cope  with  the  new  problems  presented  by  an  international  trade 
became  inevitable.  To  those  commercial  syndicates  were  attrib- 
uted many  of  the  evils  of  the  day :  high  prices,  scarcity  of  money, 
the  adulteration  of  foods  and  the  corruption  of  officials  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  against  monopoly.     The  capi- 
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talists  were  also  accused  of  ruining  the  small  free-hold  farmer, 
by  advancing  him  money  on  his  land  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest 
and  then  foreclosing  the  mortgage  when  he  could  not  pay.  The 
small  merchant  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  companies,  was 
either  forced  out  of  business  entirely  or  compelled  to  buy  his 
goods  from  them. 

Trusts  in  the  sixteenth  century!     How  history  repeats  itself! 

While  Dr.  Schapiro  has  clearly  shown  the  great  influence  on 
men's  feelings  which  economic  conditions  exercised,  he  has  hardly 
convinced  the  reviewer  that  their  importance  in  producing  the 
Protestant  Reformation  was  equal  to  Luther's  Theses.  Thought 
is  produced  by  thought,  not  by  economic  conditions,  however  in- 
fluential these  may  be  in  preparing  a  people  for  receiving  new 
ideas. 

The  work  closes  with  a  bibliography  of  seven  pages,  but  there 
is  no  index,  though  this  defect  is  partly  made  up  by  the  full 
chapter  summaries  in  the  table  of  contents. 

BRIEFER  MENTION 

In  an  elegantly  printed  brochure  issued  by  the  Tenny  Press 
(1193  Broadway),  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Tannenbaum,  '03,  returns  to 
the  question  of  Shakespeare's  coat-of-arms.  This  essay.  Was 
Shakespeare  a  Gentleman,  discusses  with  great  care  the  applica- 
tions of  1596  and  1599,  refutes  the  unfounded  statements  on 
this  subject  which  the  chief  biographers  of  the  poet  repeat  with- 
out investigation,  and  establishes,  apparently  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  coat-of-arms  was  granted  in  1596  and  that  John  Shakespeare's 
application  of  1599  was  simply  for  permission  to  impale  with  his 
own  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Arden.  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  argument !  To  many,  indeed,  the  whole  matter  may 
appear  to  have  merely  an  antiquarian  interest,  but  it  is  really 
worth  while  to  clear  up  such  points.  As  the  auhor  appropriately 
says :  "  All  this  tells  us  only  that  William  Shakespeare  did  not 
resort  to  fraud  and  corruption  to  have  himself  made  a  '  gentle- 
man.' It  does  not  tell  us  anything  positive  about  the  great  actor- 
poet;  and  yet  it  is  of  inestimable  value  as  showing  us  that  the 
beautiful  picture  of  him — dim  and  shadowy  as  that  is — drawn  by 
his  contemporaries  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  modern 
research."  The  cover  of  the  slender  volume  is  decorated  with  a 
correct  reproduction  of  the  Shakespeare  coat-of-arms  in  color, 
as  established  by  Dr.  Tannenbaum  in  his  previous  publication  on 
this  subject. 

Professor  John  Bach  McMaster,  '72,  has  recently  published 
the  seventh  volume  of  his  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  with  illustrations,  maps  and  charts.    The  book  comes  from 
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the  press  of  D.  Appleton  and  Company  and  tlie  price  is  $2.50  net. 
We  expect  at  some  future  date  to  publish  an  account  of  the  entire 
work. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company  have  published  the  third  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  Geology  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  L.  P. 
Gratacap,  '69.  This  work,  which  appeals  particularly  to  engineers 
and  students,  contains  four  maps  and  sixty-five  half  tones.  Many 
of  the  localities  described  are  no  longer  open  to  observation  and 
every  year  covers  others  with  the  inevitable  buildings  and  pave- 
ments.    The  price  of  the  book  is  $2.50  net. 

Felix  Grcndon  of  the  English  Department  has  an  article  in  the 
September  number  of  Moods  entitled :  "  Brieux'  The  Incubus," 
and  one  in  the  October  number  of  Poet  Lore  entitled:  "  Miscon- 
ception Concerning  Shaw." 


COLLEGE  NOTES 

THE  FIRST  COLLEGE  ASSEMBLY  of  the  new  term  was 
held  on  September  22.  Students  and  faculty  entered  the 
Great  Hall  to  the  organ  music  of  Mendelssohn's  "  War  March  of 
the  Priests,"  and  after  a  short  address  of  welcome  President  Finley 
introduced  as  the  guest  of  the  occasion  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California,  the  recently-appointed 
Roosevelt  Professor  at  the  L^niversity  of  Berlin.  President 
Wheeler  made  an  informal  but  sympathetic  and  inspiring  address 
on  the  necessity  of  ideals  for  attainment  in  life,  and  of  devotion 
and  personal  sacrifice. 

THE  HUDSON-FULTON  COMMEMORATIVE  EXER- 
CISES which  were  held  in  the  great  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
September  29,  were  signalized  by  the  announcement  of  a  number 
of  important  and  interesting  gifts  to  the  College,  representing,  as 
was  appropriate  on  an  occasion  of  such  double  significance,  both 
historical  and  scientific  interests.  The  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical library  of  the  late  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  of  Wash- 
ington, which  Professor  Compton  had  for  some  time  been  de- 
sirous to  secure  for  the  College  was  purchased  by  generous  gift 
from  Mr.  John  Claflin,  of  the  class  of  1869.  The  price  was 
about  $7,000.  The  library  consists  of  some  four  thousand  vol- 
umes, besides  two  or  three  thousand  pamphlets  and  a  few  man- 
uscripts, and  while  it  is  especially  rich  in  the  fields  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  contains  also  a  considerable  collection  of  works 
on  physics,  geography,  meteorology,  and  other  branches  of  science. 

President  Finley  also  announced  the  receipt  of  a  cheque  for 
five  thousand  dollars  from  General  Henry  E.  Tremain  ('60)  for 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  General  Tremain  Prize  given 
for  the  best  essays  on  the  "  Causes,  Conduct,  and  Conclusions 
of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  the  United  States." 

On  the  same  occasion  Professor  Johnston  was  called  upon  to 
to  accept  for  the  historical  museum  of  the  College  several  valuable 
additions  to  the  collection  already  gathered  there.  A  bronze  rep- 
lica of  Houdon's  bust  of  Fulton  was  presented  by  Gano  Dunn 
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('89)  in  the  name  of  a  group  of  subscribers  among  the  alumni. 
A  bronze  replica  of  Volk's  head  of  Lincoln  was  presented  for 
James  Warren  Lane  ('84)  the  donor,  by  Professor  McGuckin. 
Professor  Charles  P.  Fagnani  Cy2>)  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  appeared  for  another  group  of  alumni  in  presenting  a 
bust  of  Washington,  also  in  bronze. 

Professor  Johnston  also  announced  the  acquisition  of  a  fine 
series  of  Dutch  historical  medals,  a  gift  of  John  C.  Gulick  {'72), 
and  of  a  collection  of  old  prints  and  historical  maps  of  New 
York  and  vicinity,  by  the  gift  of  Hanford  Crawford  ('75).  The 
first  map  on  which  the  name  of  Hudson  is  applied  to  the  Hudson 
River  is  one  of  those  in  this  collection. 

From  the  Great  Hall  the  faculty  and  students  marched  down 
139th  Street  to  Riverside  Drive,  where  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
who  thus  far  had  been  a  spectator  at  the  exercises,  read  his  new 
poem  on  "  Hudson's  Last  Voyage  "  to  the  closely  massed  assem- 
bly. After  this  tribute  to  the  great  navigator  the  line  was  formed 
again  and  returned  to  the  campus,  ending  thus  the  exercises  of  the 
day. 

Previous  to  the  general  function  in  the  Great  Hall,  special  ex- 
ercises had  been  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  department  of 
physics,  at  which  Professor  Fox  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"  The  Early  History  of  the  Steamboat,"  published  in  this  issue. 

Professor  Baldwin  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  gave  a 
special  organ  recital  of  works  by  American  composers. 

The  college  was  represented  in  the  historical  pageant  of  Tues- 
day, September  28,  by  a  float  picturing  the  arrest  of  Nathan  Hale 
in  the  British  camp.  The  part  of  Hale  was  taken  by  Mortimer 
C.  Simons  of  the  senior  class,  and  nine  other  students  appeared  in 
the  group,  which  was  escorted  by  about  two  hundred  members 
of  the  college  classes  with  the  college  colors,  led  by  Professor  N. 
V.  Mead  as  marshal. 

At  I  P.  ^L,  Wednesday,  October  21st,  the  students  gathered 
in  the  Great  Hall  to  present  a  picture  of  Professor  William 
Stratford  to  the  Athletic  Association.  After  an  organ  voluntary, 
Ira  Kaplan,  President  of  the  Athletic  Association,  introduced  Dr. 
T.  A.  Storey,  who  in  presenting  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  students, 
declared  that  Professor  Stratford  was  the  best  friend  the  Athletic 
Association  had  ever  had,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
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he  had  spent  time  and  money  unsparingly  to  promote  the  interests 
of  athletics  in  the  College.  As  a  result,  graduates  had  gone  out 
into  the  world  trained  in  manhood,  self-reliance,  courage,  fair 
play  and  team  work.  Dr.  Storey's  little  daughter  then  drew  aside 
the  flag  which  had  veiled  the  photograph.  President  Finley 
accepted  the  picture  for  the  Association,  in  a  speech  which  paid 
tribute  to  the  surgeon  who  had  uncommon  skill,  yet  who  "chose 
to  give  his  life  not  to  the  mending  of  bodies  but  to  the  making 
and  mending  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  the  development  of  the 
bodies  that  are  to  hold  them."  In  graceful  diction  he  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  character  which  combined  the  strength  of 
Saul,  and  the  chivalrous  courtesy  and  gentle  service  of  the 
Knight,  with  the  sacrificing  spirit  of  the  teacher  who  "  gave  up 
the  tangible  for  the  intangible,  the  larger  rewards,  the  visible 
proofs  of  success  for  the  intangible,  invisible  service  to  the 
spirits  and  minds  of  men."  In  recognition  of  the  fact  known  to 
many  an  alumnus,  that  Professor  Stratford  stood  for  clean,  man- 
ful sport,  he  expressed  the  belief  that  the  influence  exerted  by 
him,  has  found  expression  to-day  "  in  the  splendid  provision  for 
physical  training  of  those  who  are  now  in  college."  In  closing 
he  accepted,  for  the  Association  "  this  transcript  of  his  face," 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  never  look  down  upon  a  dishonest, 
unclean,  unmannerly  thing  or  act  in  that  building  which  was 
the  dream  of  his  years." 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  a  loving  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Stratford  by  his  long  time  friend  Dr.  L.  H.  Hunt. 

The  lower  freshman  class  this  term  numbers  at  the  present 
writing  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  members,  a  figure  which 
may  be  slightly  increased  by  subsequent  registrations.  Of  these 
the  majority  come  as  usual  from  the  preparatory  department  of 
the  College,  but  an  unusual  number  have  come  in  from  outside 
high  schools,  seventy-four  in  the  lower  freshman  class,  besides 
some  in  the  upper  freshman  and  other  classes.  The  present  en- 
rolment of  the  College  proper  is  1,335,  ^^  increase  of  65  over  the 
figures  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  entering  class,  ''  Lower  C,"  in  the  preparatory  department 
numbers  this  term  668,  including  both  the  Townsend  Harris  Hall 
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and  Twenty-third  Street  sections.  Several  hundred  applicants 
besides  had  to  be  refused  admittance  on  account  of  the  limited  ac- 
commodations. 

The  evening  session  of  the  College  began  its  regular  class-work 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Duggan  on  October  4,  after  an 
opening  assembly  on  September  29,  the  entrance  examinations 
having  been  held  during  the  week  of  September  20-25.  The  at- 
tendance at  present  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty,  with  addi- 
tional registrations  coming  in  at  a  rate  which  may  this  term  re- 
quire the  application  of  the  rule  of  the  trustees  limiting  the  at- 
tendance to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Freshman  courses  are  being 
given  as  follows :  chemistry  1-2  by  Mr.  Griffin ;  descriptive  geom- 
etry and  drawing  1-2  by  Mr.  Autenrieth ;  English  1-2  by  Dr.  E. 
F.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Galway ;  French  by  Professor  Franqois ;  Ger- 
man by  Mr.  Kost ;  Mathematics  1-2  by  Professor  Reynolds ; 
physics  1-2  by  Professor  Fox;  public  speaking  1-2  by  Professor 
Palmer ;  Spanish  3-4  by  Professor  Fuentes.  Other  members  of 
the  staff  who  are  giving  evening  courses  are  Dr.  Heckman,  psycho- 
logy and  logic  (philosophy  1-2)  ;  Professor  Mead  history  4-5  and 
6-7;  Dr.  Brisco,  economics  1-2;  Professor  Guthrie,  government 
5-6. 

The  estimated  number  of  registrations  for  the  extension  courses 
of  lectures  to  teachers,  also  under  Professor  Duggan's  direction, 
is  this  term  two  thousand,  or  about  fourteen  hundred  teachers, 
the  larger  number  of  registrations  being  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  two  or  more  courses  each  have  been  elected  by  many  indi- 
viduals. 

The  theme  of  Professor  P)aldwin's  course  of  lectures  for  the 
present  term  is  "  Steps  in  Musical  Progress  " ;  these,  as  well  as 
the  recitals,  which  are  given  on  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
afternoon,  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  Faculty  Club  has  renewed  its  activities  for  the  year,  with 
Professors  Parmly  and  Moody  and  Doctors  Cosenza  and  Coffin 
constituting  the  executive  committee.  Dr.  Cosenza  is  the  newly 
elected  secretary-treasurer,  succeeding  Dr.  Guttman  who  has  re- 
signed. October  15.  December  17,  February  4,  and  April  15  are 
the  dates  of  the  four  regular  meetings  of  the  year. 
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The  new  course  in  Italian  was  inaugurated  under  favorable  aus- 
pices on  September  20.  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  President 
Finley,  by  Professor  Downer  as  head  of  the  department  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  and  by  Dr.  Francisco  Ettari,  the  instructor 
giving  the  course.  Congratulatory  messages  also  were  received 
from  the  Italian  embassy  in  Washington  and  the  Italian  consulate 
in  New  York. 

President  Finley  had  during  the  vacation  the,  for  him,  novel 
experience  of  a  few  weeks'  invalidism,  having  been  lamed  by  an 
accident  near  his  country  home  in  New  Hampshire.  His  re- 
covery, however,  was  complete  and  early  enough  to  permit  his 
devoting  some  time  to  directing  the  construction  of  the  Grover 
Cleveland  Memorial  Road  at  Tamworth. 

Professor  Herbermann  received,  this  summer,  the  honor  of 
knighthood  in  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory,  from  the  Pope,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  distinguished  services  to  scholarship. 

Professor  Baskerville  returned  early  in  the  summer  from 
London,  where  he  had  been  a  United  States  Commissioner  to  the 
Seventh  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  which  met 
from  May  24  to  June  2.  He  presented  two  papers  at  the  con- 
gress, one  entitled  "The  Legal  Status  of  Industries  Producing 
Noxious  Gases"  and  one  on  "  The  Oil  Shales  of  America."  A 
full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  by  Professor 
Baskerville  appeared  in  Science,  September  17,  1909.  He  had 
also  in  the  October  number  of  the  Revieiv  of  Reviews  an  article 
entitled  "Advances  in  Applied  Chemistry,"  and  he  wrote  the 
foreword  for  the  volume  on  chemistry  in  the  "  Science  History 
of  the  Universe,"  which  is  being  issued  by  the  Current  Literature 
Company. 

Professor  Thomas  A.  Storey  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Committee  of  the  Third  International 
Congress  of  School  Hygiene  to  be  held  in  Paris  from  March  29 
to  April  2,  1910.  Professor  Storey  was  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference on  "  School  Hygiene  in  the  Curriculum  of  the  Training 
School  for  Teachers  "  at  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, at  Worcester,  in  September,  and  on  September  6  pre- 
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sented  a  pa[)er  on  "  The  Responsibility  of  the  Training  School 
for  Teachers  in  Matters  of  Hygiene."  Dr.  Story  spent  the 
summer  chiefly  in  scientific  work,  devoting  his  time  to  the  Nose 
and  Throat  Clinic  at  the  Vanderbilt  Dispensary,  to  the  Skin  and 
Cancer  Hospital,  and  to  the  DeMilt  Skin  and  Cancer  Clinic. 

Dr.  Leo  F.  Guttman,  of  the  chemistry  department,  has  resigned 
to  accept  an  assistant  professorship  at  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario.  A  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  him  on  the 
evening  of  September  24,  by  the  members  of  the  department. 

In  the  June  number  of  Physikalische  Chemie  appeared  an 
an  article  written  by  Dr.  Frederick  Breithut,  of  the  chemistry 
department,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  M.  A.  RosanoiT, 
of  Clark  University,  entitled  Eine  neue  Mcthodc  zur  Mcssimg 
der  Partialdruckc  Bindrcr  Gcmische. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Schulman,  of  the  art  department,  was  elected,  early 
in  the  summer,  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts.  An  exhibition  of  Mr.  Schulman's  studies  from  nature 
in  black  and  white  was  held  in  a  Madison  Avenue  gallery  from 
October  5  to  October  19. 

Dr.  Howard  B.  Woolston,  the  new  member  of  the  political 
science  department,  is  giving  a  course  in  civics  at  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, as  well  as  the  new  courses  in  sociology  and  municipal  affairs 
at  the  College. 

Mr,  Bertram  T.  Butler,  of  the  department  of  natural  history, 
is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Western  American  Birches," 
recently  issued  as  one  of  the  Contributions  from  the  Department 
of  Botany  of  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Justin  H.  .Moore's  recent  translation  of  the  "  Itivnttaka,  the 
Sayings  of  Buddha"  has  been  winning  favorable  recognition 
abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country.  An  Englisli  reviewer,  writing 
in  Luzac's  Oriental  List,  after  a  more  technical  appreciation  of 
the  philological  features  of  the  work  tlian  wduUI  be  useful  to 
quote  here,  adds  a  comment  which  every  reader  of  dissertations 
of  whatever  stripe  can  appreciate:    "The  English  of  the  trans- 
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lation  is  very  agreeable  to  read.  Metres  and  rhymes,  by  a  wise 
choice,  are  avoided  in  the  verse  passages,  while  the  translator's 
renderings  mark  just  sufficiently  that  difference  between  the 
verses  and  the  prose  which  is  most  characteristic  and  interesting 
in  texts  of  this  class.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  the  other  good 
qualities  of  his  translation,  Mr.  Moore  will  be  cordially  thanked 
by  those  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  can  read  the  Itiviittaka  in 
English." 

Mr.  Leonidas  Wakefield  Crawford,  Jr.,  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, has  accepted  the  professorship  of  English  at  Sweet  Briar 
College,  Virginia. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Baltimore,  papers  were  read  by 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Morse,  of  the  department,  abstracts  of  these 
papers  appearing  later  in  Science.  Dr.  Morse  also  contributed 
an  article  on  the  "  Harpswell  Laboratory  "  in  the  May  Popular 
Science  Monthly. — Mr.  Scott  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists. — A  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  High  School  Biology  Teachers  is  to  be  held  next  year  at  the 
College  at  which  time  the  relation  of  high  school  to  college  biology 
will  be  discussed. 
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ATHLETICS 

THE  Athletic  Association  has  completed  another  encouraging 
year.  The  fall  season  was  devoted  to  inter-class  compe- 
titions in  cross-country  running,  base-ball  and  foot-ball.  The 
student  interest  in  these  inter-class  affairs  was  much  greater  than 
that  shown  in  previous  years  when  they  were  on  an  intercolle- 
giate basis.  The  class  of  1912  won  in  the  inter-class  cross-country 
competition;  191 1  won  the  October  inter-class  track  meet,  and 
1912  won  the  March  inter-class  track  meet.  The  inter-class  foot- 
ball championship  was  not  finally  settled,  1909  and  1912  having 
equal  claim  to  first  honors.  The  inter-class  base-ball  champion- 
ship also  was  undecided.  191 1  and  1909  failed  to  play  the  decid- 
ing game. 

The  basket-ball  season  was  successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  playing  and  good  financial  management.  Games  were  played 
with  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Columbia  and  several  other  col- 
leges. The  team  lost  to  Cornell,  Columbia  and  Rensselear  Poly- 
technic by  a  very  narrow  margin  in  each  case. 

The  swimming  team  did  but  little  preliminary  training  and 
made  a  poor  showing.  The  opportunities  for  training  in  this 
sport  are  better  than  those  offered  in  the  College  for  any  other 
athletic  competition.  It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  and  training 
before  we  have  good  swimming  teams. 

The  regular  annual  indoor-track  meet  was  a  great  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  crowd  and  the  financial  return.  The 
City  College  athletes,  however,  were  conspicuous  because  of  their 
absence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  future  meets  will  be  more 
purely  collegiate  in  character. 

The  lacrosse  management  turned  a  poor  intercollegiate  prospect 
into  a  very  successful  inter-class  season  by  giving  up  its  inter- 
collegiate schedule  and  devoting  its  energies  to  the  class  teams. 
The  class  of  1909  won  the  inter-class  championship. 
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The  base-ball  management  would  have  done  well  if  it  had 
followed  the  example  of  lacrosse.  Our  team  practice  was  wholly 
inadequate,  our  showing  poor,  and  nearly  all  our  games  lost. 

The  track  team  this  year  was  a  distinct  improvement  over  all 
recent  teams.  The  men  trained  more  faithfully  and  competed  in 
better  form.  Our  relay  team  won  a  close  third  place  in  their 
class  in  the  Pennsylvania  relay  races.    We  lost  to  Pratt  Institute. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  association  are  in  good  shape.  The 
membership  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  association.  All 
old  debts  have  been  wiped  out.  No  more  voluntary  subscriptions 
are  solicited  and  the  association  pays  its  own  bills. 

The  following  instructors  have  given  generously  of  their  time 
as  coaches  of  teams.  Mr.  Herbert  Holton,  wood-working;  Mr. 
L.  B.  McKenzie,  physical  instruction ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Schutt,  history  ; 
Mr.  R.  J.  O'Neil,  physical  instruction ;  Mr.  L.  L.  Palmer,  physical 
instruction;  Mr.  Irving  Gemson,  physical  instruction;  Mr.  Daniel 
W.  Redmond,  public  speaking;  and  Mr.  Mario  E.  Cosenza,  Latin. 

The  association  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Harry  Cohen,  '07,  and 
Mr.  Nathan  Fleischer,  '08,  for  their  labors  in  managing  the  indoor 
meet ;  and  to  Mr.  Rosenblatt,  for  his  help  as  coach  of  the  la- 
crosse squad. 

Biological  Society 

During  the  last  semester  the  Biological  Society  held  a  Darwin 
Memorial  Meeting  at  which  several  of  the  members  spoke  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Darwin,  his  influence  on  biological,  geo- 
logical, psychological  and  philosophical  thought.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  society  Dr.  Raymond  Osborn,  of  Columbia 
University,  gave  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the  "  Bryoza," 
Professor  M.  A.  Bigelow,  of  the  Teachers  College,  gave  an  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  talk  on  "  Nature  Study,"  while  Professor  C. 
B.  Davenport,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "  Human  Heredity."  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Butler,  of  the  staff  of  the  natural  history  department,  Dr.  Britton, 
of  the  Botanical  Garden,  has  sent  some  beautiful  palms  which 
are  now  installed  in  the  vivarium.  This  gift  will  be  followed 
by  others. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished at  the  College.    During  the  past  year  one  Bible  class  for 
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seniors  was  held  each  week.  A  course  of  lectures  on  "Life 
Work  "  was  given  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Lee  Kohn,  Dr.  Bryant, 
Dr.  Gulick,  etc.  A  delegate  was  sent  to  the  first  International 
Conference  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  A  delegation  was  present  at  the 
Northfiold  Student  Conference  last  spring,  and  the  association 
will  be  represented  this  year  as  well.  There  are  fifty-three  mem- 
bers, a  gain  of  twenty-nine  over  last  year.  An  advisory,  com- 
mittee has  been  secured  composed  of  the  following  alumni — Pro- 
fessor Duggan,  Professor  Fagnani,  E.  Francis  Hyde,  Rev.  Dr. 
Mottet,  Eben  Olcott  and  Everett  P.  Wheeler.  A  full-term,  paid 
secretary  has  been  appointed  to  assume  office  this  coming  fall. 

Students'  Union 

A  new  society  has  been  organized  which  aims  to  fill  a  long-felt 
want  at  the  College.  The  Students'  Union,  initiated  last  spring, 
has  as  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  social  and  ethical  phases 
of  student  life  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color.  The  society 
has  already  nearly  two  hundred  student  members  and  twenty- 
five  from  the  Faculty.  It  hopes  in  time  to  secure  a  building  which 
shall  be  the  center  of  all  society  activities  at  the  College.  Stu- 
dents of  the  collegiate  department,  members  of  the  instructing 
staff,  and  all  alumni  are  eligible  to  membership  and  are  urged  to 
give  this  new  and  much-needed  activity  their  hearty  support. 

Newman  Club 

The  Newman  Club,  whose  active  membership  is  drawn  from  the 
Catholic  students  of  the  College,  reports  a  very  successful  year 
from  standpoints  both  intellectual  and  social.  In  addition  to 
papers  and  discussions  at  the  regular  meetings,  there  were  four 
public  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  club,  as  follows:  October 
i6.  Dr.  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  "  Governor  Dongan,  the  first 
Catholic  Governor  of  New  York";  November  13,  Rev.  Wm. 
O'Brien  Pardow,  S.J.,  "  Is  there  a  conflict  between  Faith  and 
Science?";  March  12,  Rev.  James  J.  Fox,  D.D.,  professor  of 
philosophy,  St.  Thomas  College,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
"  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Civil  Authority  " ;  April  23.  Rev.  John 
H.  O'Rourke,  S.J..  "The  Catholic  Church,  the  Bulwark  of  the 
Republic." 

On  November  28  the  members  held  a  dinner  at  Bancel's  Res- 
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taurant  to  commemorate  the  third  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  club.  The  second  annual  dance,  held  April  i6,  1909,  sur- 
passed the  expectations  aroused  by  the  very  successful  dance  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Literary  Societies  and  Civic  Club 

The  literary  societies,  Clionia  and  Phrenocosmia  for  seniors  and 
juniors,  and  Adelphian  for  sophomores  and  freshmen,  continued 
their  work  as  usual  during  the  past  year  and  held  the  customary 
public  debates.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  these  organiza- 
tions are  conducted  with  much  enthusiasm.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  means  may  be  found  to  put  more  life  into  their  work. 

A  flourishing  Civic  Club  was  started  last  spring,  holding  meet- 
ings every  other  Wednesday  at  3  P.  M.  Membership  is  open  to 
all  students  of  the  College,  the  only  qualification  being  an  interest 
in  civic  questions.  A.  L.  Wilbert,  '09,  was  the  president  of  this 
organization  and  Professor  Clark  was  its  faculty  adviser. 


PERSONAL 

'S3.  Joseph  H.  Wade  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  St.  Francis  Xavier 
last  June.  The  subject  of  his  thesis  was  "Colonial  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence." The  volume  of  which  this  is  a  part  will  appear  within  a 
year. 

'84.  Julius  M.  Mayer  has  been  appointed  counsel  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee on  the  Charter  of  New  York  City. 

'92.  Gino  C.  Speranza  was  married  to  Miss  Florence  Colgate  on  July  16. 

'96.  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Schlueter  of  Albany  has  been  invited  by  the 
vestry  of  Trinity  Church  Corporation  to  become  vicar  of  St.  Luke's  Chapel 
on  Hudson  Street,  and  has  accepted.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been 
a  canon  of  the  Albany  Cathedral  under  Bishop  Doane.  After  graduation 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  previous  to  his  connection 
with  all  Saint's  Cathedral  at  Albany,  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's  at  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  in  succession  to  Bishop  Codman. 

'00.  W.  D.  Pulvermacher  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  inspector  of  public  school  athletics  and  will  begin  service  in  November 
1.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Law  School.  While  at  City  College 
he  was  captain  of  the  football  and  hockey  teams,  and  played  on  the  base- 
ball and  basketball  teams.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Bronx 
branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  and  as  director  of  vacation 
schools  and  playgrounds  of  Paterson. 

'01.  William  Solotaroff  last  winter  made  a  tour  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South  delivering  lectures  on  the  "  Municipal  Control  of  Shade  Trees." 
The  principal  cities  visited  were  Harrisburg,  Chicago  and  New  Orleans. 
He  had  been  invited  to  these  cities  to  help  organize  departments  that 
would  take  in  hand  the  planting  and  care  of  street  trees.  In  the  October, 
1908,  number  of  Suburan  Life  he  had  an  article  on  "  Tree  Guards,  Orna- 
mental and  Otherwise,"  in  that  for  April,  1909,  one  on  "  The  Right  Way 
to  Trim  a  Tree,"  and  in  World's  Events,  April  1909,  one  on  "  How  to 
Create  a  Beautiful  Environment."  He  is  also  continuing  his  periodic 
articles  on  astronomy  in  the  Newark  Evening  News,  and  in  May,  he 
began  in  the  New  York  Herald  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Tree  Culture," 
two  articles  a  week  to  be  continued  indefinitely.  During  the  season  of 
1908-1909  he  was  on  the  lecture  staffs  of  the  New  York  and  Newark 
Boards  of  Education.  Concerning  another  part  of  Mr.  Solotaroff's  work, 
we  quote  from  the  report  for  1908  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  of  which  Edward  M.  Colic  'jz  is  a  member:  "In  con- 
clusion the  commissioners  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
intelligent  services  of  the  secretary  and  superintendent,  Mr.  William 
Solotaroff,  to  whose  professional  enthusiasm  is  due  much  of  the  success 
which  the  commission  has  attained." 
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'02.  C.  D.  Trubenbach  is  one  of  the  champion  swimmers  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Olympian  team  which  was 
sent  to  England  in  1908. 

'04.  Samuel  Katz,  instructor  of  English  in  P.  S.  84  B.,  Brooklyn,  gained 
from  New  York  University  at  the  June  commencement  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  English.  His  thesis  "  A  Study  in  the  Drama  in 
the  i8th  Century"  is  soon  to  appear.  Mr.  Katz  also  received  the  degree 
of  Pd.M.  in  1906  and  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1908. 

'09.  Adolph  Coblenz  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  German  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

'09.  Walter  Krummwiede  is  studying  for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago. 

'09.  Robert  A.  Steps  is  studying  mechanical  engineering  at  Cornell 
University. 


OBITUARY 


Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin,  '59,  died  August  15,  1909,  at  his 
home,  222  West  23d  Street.  He  was  born  in  1839,  and  was  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  David  Randolf  Martin,  who  for 
many  years  was  president  of  the  Ocean  National  Bank. 

After  graduation  from  the  City  College,  Dr.  Martin  attended 
the  Columbia  Medical  School.  In  1861  he  joined  Duryeas'  Zou- 
aves as  assistant  surgeon,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  he  left  the 
service  before  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  Con- 
sul at  Brunswick,  Germany.  For  some  time  Dr.  Martin  was  ship 
surgeon  for  the  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  and  also  port-surgeon  at 
San  Francisco.  He  was  a  member  of  the  last  Agassiz  expedi- 
tion to  South  America.  He  spent  many  years  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope, and,  in  London  1892,  married  Charlotte  M.  Gunnison  of 
Boston,  who  survives  him. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Martin  was  a  member  of  the  Century  Associa- 
tion, but  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Players  Club. 

Franklin  W.  Gilli:v,  '59,  died  July  25,  1909.  He  was  born 
1840  in  New  York.  After  receiving  his  A.M.  at  the  College,  he 
became  a  stock  broker.  In  1864  he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
Exchange,  and  since  1895  ^^  ^^^^  1"^^"  its  treasurer.  Mr.  Gilley 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  the  University  Club,  the 
Union  League  Club,  and  the  Scarsdale  Golf  Club.  His  death  was 
very  sudden.  He  was  at  his  home,  500  Madison  Avenue,  and  was 
reading,  when  he  was  seized  with  heart  failure  and  died  within 
an  hour, 

Louis  Adler,  '73,  died  at  Deal,  N.  J.,  September  8,  1909,  aged 
fifty-six  years.  He  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Edward  Lauterbach  of  the  class  of  '64.  Mr.  Adler  married  Alice 
Ottenheimer,  who  survives  him. 

Albert  Bach,  '73,  died  August  i,  1909.  At  one  time  he  was 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  in  New  York  City. 
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Dr.  George  E.  Post,  '54,  died  at  Beirut,  Syria,  September  30, 
1909.  For  many  years  he  had  been  the  senior  professor  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut. 

Dr.  Post  was  born  in  New  York  City,  December  17,  1838. 
Three  years  after  his  graduation  from  the  Free  Academy,  he 
received  his  A.M.,  and  in  i860  was  graduated  from  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  next  year  he  entered 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Then  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Beirut.  His  achievements  in  the  missionary 
and  the  medical  fields  won  for  him  many  honors,  among  them 
being  the  Decoration  of  Othmanieyh  of  Turkey,  that  of  the  Ducal 
House  of  Saxony,  membership  of  the  Red  Eagle  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Jerusalem  of  Germany.  He  was  also  fellow  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,  London,  a  member  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club,  and  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  also  Fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  wrote  extensively  on  Botany  and  on  Surgery,  and  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Among  his  works 
are :  "  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,"  "  Text-book  of 
Mammalia,"  "  Text-book  of  Botany,"  "  Translation  into  Arabic 
of  Butler's  Physiology,"  "  Text-book  of  Surgery,"  "  Text-book 
of  Materia  Medica "  and  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  Dr. 
Post  also  contributed  largely  to  Smith's,  Hastings',  Jacobus'  and 
Barnes'  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  Sunday  School  World 
of  Philadelphia. 

Theodore  W.  Kennedy,  '61,  died  at  the  Hackensack  Hospital 
In  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  October  4,  1909.  He  was  born  in  1843,  ^"^ 
received  his  education  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  City  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
tiext  year  he  enlisted  in  the  army.  A  letter,  which  he  received 
from  Mayor  Opdyke  to  President  Lincoln,  gained  for  him  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  and  he  served  through- 
out the  war.     Mr.  Kennedy  was  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business. 
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THE    HISTORICAL    MUSEUM 

THIS  new  institution  in  the  College — the  Historical 
Museum — has  been  so  successfully  established  that  our 
graduates  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  its  present  condition  and  practical  aims. 

Its  location  is  the  large  hall,  Room  No.  127,  in  the  south 
wing  and  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  where  its  equipment 
of  cases,  frames,  stands,  and  wall  space,  is  ample  for  the 
preservation  and  display  of  objects  of  historical  importance. 
The  educational  and  cultural  value  of  such  collections  is  well 
recognized  and,  in  this  instance,  it  is  proposed  to  make  this 
value  felt  and  appreciated  first  of  all  within  our  college  body, 
of  students  and  instructors  alike.  It  will  be  conducted  to 
serve  all  the  Departments,  where  possible,  but  necessarily  will 
mainly  be  confined  to  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the  depart- 
ments of  History,  English,  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages, 
Art  and  Education,  in  which  related,  illustrative  material  may 
enter  into  the  teaching.  In  time,  when  the  exhibit  is  large, 
and  properly  arranged  and  catalogued,  it  could  become  a  point 
of  attraction  and  advantage  to  teachers,  special  students,  and 
other  interested  persons  in  the  community. 

At  the  very  outset,  the  museum  received  the  encouragement 
of  a  number  of  the  alumni,  and  the  collection,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  in  its  third  year,  represents  the  outcome  of  their  very 
welcome  and  substantial  support.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
and  its  general  character  and  features  may  be  presented  in  the 
appended  grouping. 

Original  Manuscripts 

In  t]ii>  direction  the  Museum  starts  with  the  ac(|uisiii(in  of 
five  specimens  of  aul()gra|)h  letters  of  some  of  the  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  nation — letters  from  Washington,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  Lincoln.     These  are  the  gift  of  Dr. 
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Robert  Abbe,  class  of  1870,  and  the  collection  forms  a  founda- 
tion on  which  a  valuable  historical  manuscript  collection  could 
be  built.  Opportunities  frequently  offer  for  securing  such 
material.  National  names  are  inspiring.  Our  Washington 
letter  is  dated  Mount  Vernon,  November  10,  1788,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  David  Stuart,  member  of  the  State  Assembly  at 
Richmond.  After  mentioning  certain  land  transactions. 
Washington  adds  a  few  inquiries  showing  that  he  kept  follow- 
ing the  steps  in  the  formation  of  the  new  government,  whose 
constitution  he  had  recently  helped  to  frame,  and  of  which  he 
was  soon  to  become  first  President.  "  We  are  anxious,"  he 
writes,  "to  hear  who  are  to  be  our  Senators  [from  Virginia] 
— How  the  districts  are  formed — and  whether  the  electors  of 
the  Representative  branch  of  the  Assembly  are  to  vote  for 
the  whole  number  (ten)  which  are  allowed  them,  or  for  one 
only  in  the  district  wherein  they  reside?"  Jefferson,  at 
Monticello,  also  writing  on  personal  affairs  to  Judge  Carr  at 
Winchester,  July  30,  181 5,  still  pins  his  faith  to  the  French 
people,  while  he  raps  hard  at  Bonaparte.  He  closes  with  this 
sentence,  evidently  not  having  heard  of  Waterloo,  fought  six 
weeks  before:  "We  are  all  praying  for  the  success  of  France 
in  vindicating  the  right  of  self  government,  thus  merging  in 
the  holiness  of  the  principle  the  crimes  of  the  man  they  chuse 
to  conduct  them  and  whose  former  life  has  been  one  con- 
tinued violation  of  it."  Franklin  writes  from  London,  1773, 
about  a  colonial  case;  while  Hamilton,  in  1799,  is  determined 
that  the  proposed  Provisional  Army,  to  defend  us  in  the  open- 
ing stages  of  the  coming  181 2  war,  shall  be  well  officered. 
Lincoln's  note  is  characteristic,  for  he  seems  to  have  picked 
up,  off  hand,  a  small  sheet  of  white  paper  on  which  to  send 
word  to  an  army  officer,  in  1861,  that  he  preferred  "to  not 
interfere  "  in  the  progress  of  an  expedition,  in  which,  he  says, 
he  felt  great  interest.  P>y  the  side  of  this  lies  a  legal  paper 
written  and  signed  by  him,  dated  Sangaman  (111.)  Circuit 
Court,  Oct.  7,  1842. 

Among  other  manuscripts  are  documents  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  letters  of  Presidents  Cleveland  and  Roosevelt, 
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and  the  recently  acquired  papers  of  lion.  Townsend  Harris, 
founder  of  the  College. 

TiiK  Townsend  Harris  Papers 
This  ♦invaluable  collection,  which  was  presented  to  the 
College  in  1908  by  Mr,  Harris's  niece,  the  late  Miss  Bessie  A. 
Harris,  of  Yonkers,  consists  of  his  official  papers  when  Con- 
sul-General  and,  later,  Minister  to  Japan,  from  1855  to  i86t. 
As  he  was  the  first  American  diplomatic  representative  in  that 
country,  his  descriptive  journals,  letter  boxes  and  other  cor- 
respondence have  a  rare  interest  and  importance,  especially 
in  view  of  the  rank  Japan  is  assuming  among  nations  of  the 
Pacific  coasts.  His  correspondence  with  Commodore  Perry, 
with  Secretaries  of  State  Lewis  Cass,  William  L,  Marcy,  and 
William  H,  Seward,  and  with  distinguished  foreigners  as 
well,  will  be  the  basis  of  the  history  of  this  mission.  Among 
the  papers  may  be  found  Mr.  Harris's  Commissions,  signed  by 
Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  official  notes,  six  feet  long, 
from  the  Tycoon  or  his  ministers,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  drafts  of  our  first  commercial  treaty  with  Japan,  with 
accompanying  papers,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Harris  and  accepted 
without  modification  by  our  government.  The  gift  also  in- 
cludes an  American  flag,  made  by  Japanese  with  Japanese  silk ; 
and  supposed  to  be  the  first  one  so  made,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  first  national  bunting  to  float  over  the  American  embassy. 
The  latter  is  also  in  the  Museum. 

For  the  College  and  its  alumni  some  of  these  papers  will 
have  a  keener  interest  than  attaches  to  them  as  official  docu- 
ments. Two,  certainly,  should  more  firmly  link  Mr,  Harris 
with  alma  mater  memories  and  lift  him  higher  than  ever  in  our 
regard  and  honor.  In  fact,  hitherto  we  seem  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  well  informed  of  his  qualities  and  worth,  and  we 
may  learn  something  more  about  him  through  White  House 
and  Cabinet  correspondence.  Having  been  suggested  for  the 
Japan  Mission,  he  called  u|x)n  President  Pierce  about  August 
I,  1855,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Pierce  wrote  to  his 
Secretary  of  State.  William  L.  Marcy,  as  follows:  "I  had  a 
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short  interview  with  Mr.  Harris  yesterday  and  he  dined  with 
me  to-day.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  high  character  and  his 
large  intelhgence,  derived  both  from  books  and  observation, 
impressed  me  forcibly.  My  consultations  with  him  have  been 
very  satisfactory  and  you  have  not  in  my  judgment  over- 
estimated his  qualifications  for  the  position  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  I  shall  appoint  him  at  once  and  think  he  had  better 
sail  as  soon  as  possible."  Marcy,  in  a  private  note,  states 
that  he  was  delighted  with  the  President's  decision.  Again, 
when  in  1861,  Mr.  Harris  resigned  his  mission,  Secretary 
Seward  wrote  him  with  an  expression  of  feeling  and  appre- 
ciation somewhat  more  spontaneous  than  marks  the  usual 
official  compliment.  To  Harris  he  says :  "  You  perhaps  are 
informed  now  for  the  first  time  that  your  appointment  as  the 
first  Commissioner  to  Japan  was  made  by  President  Pierce 
upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  Commodore  Perry  and 
myself.  You  will  do  me  the  justice,  therefore,  to  believe  that 
I  sincerely  sympathise  with  you  in  your  suffering  from  ill 
health,  and  that  I  regard  your  retirement  from  the  important 
post  you  have  filled  with  such  distinguished  ability  and  suc- 
cess as  a  subject  of  grave  anxiety,  not  only  for  this  Country, 
but  for  all  the  western  Nations.  The  President  [Mr. 
Lincoln]  instructs  me  to  say  that  he  accepts  your  resignation 
with  profound  regret." 

Upon  leaving  Japan  Mr.  Harris  was  presented  by  the 
Tycoon  with  a  sahrc  d'honncur,  which  President  Lincoln  per- 
mitted him  to  retain.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Harris  presented  it  to  General  Grant,  and  the  general's 
pleasant  and  modest  reply  is  another  of  the  manuscripts  which 
the  Museum  is  fortunate  in  possessing. 

Old  New  York 

It  was  felt  from  the  first,  that  the  proposed  Museum  should 
direct  special  efforts  toward  the  collection  of  material  bearing 
on  the  history  of  New  York  City,  the  home  of  the  College. 
Here  again,  the  gift  of  an  alumnus,  Mr.  Hanford  Crawford, 
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class  of  1875,  lays  the  groundwork.  Throug-h  his  liberality, 
we  are  in  possession  of  four  of  the  most  valuable  original 
Dutch  maps  of  Xew  Xctlicrlands,  which  also  contain  views  of 
earliest  New  Amsterdam.  They  are  fine  examples  of  a  rare 
set  of  prints,  highly  valued  by  historical  societies  and  col- 
lectors. It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  those  of  the  two 
Visschers — the  first  one,  about  1650,  showing  the  fort  at  the 
battery  and  a  small  collection  of  houses  above,  entitled  "  Xiew 
Amsterdam  op  t  Eylant  Manhattans  " ;  also,  J.  Dankers,  about 
1690,  "  Niew  Yorck,"  and  Lotter's  "  New  Jorck,  sive  New 
Amsterdam,"  about  lyoo,  showing  the  city  enlarged  with 
streets,  docks  and  shipping.  In  the  gift  is  included  the  old 
Dutch  History  of  America  by  Arnold  Montanus,  1671.  with 
its  interesting  picture  of  "  Novum  Amsterodanum."  With 
these  is  an  excellent  copy  of  the  "  Duke's "  map  of  New 
York,  1664. 

Various  English  and  American  prints  and  maps,  showing 
the  material  growth  of  the  city  down  to  1850,  with  engrav- 
ings of  interesting  colonial  and  other  buildings,  long  since 
torn  down,  continue  the  Dutch  series.  New  York  during  the 
Revolution  is  well  illustrated  through  the  best  known  examples 
of  war  maps  of  the  time  on  which  are  clearly  indicated  all 
the  military  operations  in  this  vicinity  in  1776.  A  fair  pro- 
portion of  relics,  cannon  balls,  swords  and  shot,  unearthed 
mainly  on  Washington  Heights — some  of  them  on  the  College 
site — may  be  seen  in  the  cases. 

Bronzes 

Examples  of  the  work  of  Houdon,  the  eminent  French 
sculptor,  who  preserved  the  lineaments  of  several  of  our 
national  founders  and  patriots,  appear  in  the  bronze  busts  of 
\\'ashin,gton  and  I'ulton.  and  in  the  plaster  models  of  Franklin 
and  John  Paul  Jones.  To  Mr.  James  W.  Lane,  class  of  1884, 
we  are  indebted  for  a  handsome  l)ronze  copy  of  Volk's 
standard  bust  of  Lincoln,  taken  from  life  in  Chicago  in  i860. 
The  following  card  attached  to  the  cast  adds  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  gift: 
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I  certify  that  this  bronze  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  cast 
for  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  is  from  a  plaster 
copy  made  directly  from  the  original  bust  (in  plaster)  in  my 
possession.  The  original  bust  was  modeled  from  life  by  my 
father,  the  late  Leonard  W.  Volk  in  Chicago  during  the  early 
part  of  April,  i860. 

Douglas  Volk 

New  York,  May  13,  1909. 

The  busts  of  Paul  Jones  and  Fulton  were  casts  from  rare 
original  copies  in  possession  of  the  "  American  Academy  of 
Design,"  and  were  secured  for  the  Museum  through  the  kind 
offices  of  Professor  Frederick  Dielman,  head  of  the  College 
Department  of  Art. 

Among  our  various  bronze  medals,  a  set  of  three  presented 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Gulick,  class  of  1872,  is  of  special  interest,  as 
they  commemorate  our  relations  with  Holland  during  the 
Revolution.  The  first  one  was  struck  in  recognition  of 
American  Independence  by  the  Province  of  Friesland  in 
1782;  the  second,  in  recognition  of  the  same  event,  was 
ordered  by  the  States-General  of  PloUand ;  the  third  com- 
memorates the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  in  1782. 

Historical  Engravings,  Portraits,  etc. 
Professor  Solomon  Woolf,  class  of  1859,  former  professor 
of  art  in  the  College,  has  presented  the  Museum  with  some 
seventy-five  folio  prints  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  en- 
graved by  Rossini  at  Rome  early  in  the  last  century.  There 
could  be  nothing  finer  for  classical  illustration.  Around  the 
room  are  distributed  various  prints  of  historical  interest,  such 
as  a  contemporary  view  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastile;  a  rare 
print  of  Federal  Hall  in  Wall  St.,  representing  Washington 
taking  the  oath  of  office  at  his  inauguration;  Trumbull's 
standard  pictures  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Quebec;  photo- 
graphs (size  of  original)  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  of  Jefferson's  draft  of  the  Declaration,  of  Magna 
Carta,  and  the  like. 
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Efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  to  secure  the  best 
specimens  of  f>ortraits  of  men,  famous  in  every  field  of 
thought  and  action.  On  our  Hst  thus  far  may  be  found 
engravings  of  Washington,  Frankhn,  Hamilton,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Marshall,  Webster,  Jackson,  Napoleon,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Scott,  Burns,  Bacon,  Pope, 
Chatham,  Cromwell,  Gladstone,  Dante,  Tasso,  Corneille, 
Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Hugo,  Mirabeau,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Irving,  Columbus,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  others — a 
list  that  could  be  greatly  enlarged  and  turned  to  educational 
account. 

The  Free  Academy — City  College 
Before  leaving  the  original  building  in  Twenty-Third 
Street,  in  1906-7,  the  instructors  secured  an  excellent  plaster 
model  of  it,  made  to  scale,  for  preservation  in  the  Museum. 
As  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  old  home  it  will  soon  become 
historic  as  the  new  classes  here  follow  each  other  in  the  now 
lengthening  procession.  Fortunately,  about  the  same  time  the 
College  came  into  possession  of  the  architect's  original  plan 
of  the  Free  Academy  which  hangs  in  a  frame  near  the  model. 
The  earliest  prints  of  the  building,  1850  and  on,  early  ad- 
dresses, registers  and  other  papers  in  the  cases,  form  a  nucleus 
for  that  valuable  and  venerable  depository  usually  styled  the 
"College  Archives." 

Miscellaneous  Pieces  and  Gifts 
In  October,  1907,  the  Society  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion "  in  New  York  presented  to  the  College  and  unveiled  a 
handsome  bronze  tablet  to  commemorate  the  association  of 
its  new  site  with  events  of  the  Revolution  occurring  in  this 
vicinity  in  1776.  It  has  been  appropriately  mounted  in  the 
Museum. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  collection  of  specimens  of  early  printing 
and  illuminated  manuscripts,  may  be  gathered  in  time.  We 
have  books  in  vellum  printed  in  1540  and  later,  but  in  this 
direction  much  more  should  be  done.     Geography  and  explora- 
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tion  are  represented  by  some  standard  old  Dutch  and  English 
atlases  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  facsimiles  of  charts 
showing  the  discoveries  on  our  coast  in  the  time  of  Columbus, 
Verrazano  and  others. 

The  list  of  presentations  not  previously  mentioned  includes : 

A  handsomely  bound  volume  of  illuminated  manuscripts  in 
the  form  of  reproductions  of  early,  brilliant  Spanish  initials — 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  president  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

The  series  of  rare  engravings  of  famous  American  public 
and  private  buildings  and  mansions,  of  colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary days,  issued  in  a  limited  edition  by  the  "  Colonial 
society  of  America" — the  gift  of  General  Henry  E.  Tremain, 
class  of  i860. 

To  his  other  gifts  Mr.  Hanford  Crawford  adds  a  copy  of 
the  Poems  and  Letters  of  Robert  Burns,  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile by  the  "  Burns  Club  "  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  John  C.  Gulick,  in  addition  to  the  Dutch  medals, 
presents  a  scarce  engraving  of  Washington. 

A  framed  portrait  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  presented 
in  person,  about  a  year  since,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Garrison  Villard,  of  New  York,  before  a  gathering  of  students 
and  instructors. 

A  folio  volume,  "  Opera  Veterorum  Poetarum  Latinorum," 
1713,  is  the  gift  of  Instructor  David  Klein,  class  of  1902. 

An  interesting  parchment  of  the  seventeenth  century — pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Diamant,  class  of  1897. 

Among  loans  for  a  season's  exhibition  must  be  mentioned 
that  of  Mr.  Lee  Kohns,  class  of  1884,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
College,  during  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Exhibit,  in  the  form  of 
a  set  of  letters  of  the  Presidents  from  Washington  to  Roose- 
velt. It  received  marked  attention  for  its  value  and  complete- 
ness. 

Instructor  Frederick  M.  Pedersen,  class  of  1889,  has  on 
exhibition  in  one  of  the  Museum  cases  a  highly  valuable  and 
interesting  collection  of  arms  used  in  various  wars,  which 
includes  one  of  those  brought  from  France  by  Lafayette  for 
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our  Revolutionary  soldiers.  In  an  adjoining  case,  Mr.  Peder- 
sen  exhibits  some  handsome  specimens  of  Japanese  swords — 
one  dating  back  to  1252.  Dr.  James  Pedersen,  class  of  1884, 
recently  exhibited  a  superb  unused  robe  belonging  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  reputed  to  have  fallen  into  English 
hands  during  the  Opium  War. — Instructor  Henry  G.  Kost, 
class  of  1880,  exhibited  interesting  letters  during  the  Lincoln 
Exhibit  and,  at  the  same  time,  Instructor  Howard  C.  Green 
exhibited  a  valuable  old  New  York  print  of  Federal  Hall  and 
adjoining  houses  on  Wall  and  Broad  Streets.  Professor 
Lewis  F.  Mott,  class  of  1883,  has  on  exhibition  a  rare  re- 
minder of  Milton  in  the  form  of  a  vellum  bound  decimo  of 
his  "Johnnis  iMiltoni  Angli  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio," 
London,  1651. 

To  those  members  of  the  alumni  who  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Historical  Museum,  the  Committee  in 
charge  desires  again  to  express  its  grateful  acknowledgments 
in  the  present  form  and,  at  the  same  time,  indulges  the  hope 
that  like  acknowledgments  will  be  due  at  intervals  to  many 
others.  We  append  a  list  of  contributors  to  the  Museum 
Fund. 

Abbe,  Robert,  '70;  Alexander,  Jerome,  '96;  Bach,  Louis  P., 
'85;  Bowker,  R.  R.,  '68;  Buttenweiser,  Joseph  L.,  '83;  CoHe, 
Edward  M.,  '73;  Crawford,  Hanford,  '75;  Davis,  Vernon  M., 
'76;  Decker,  William  F.,  '85;  Donald,  James  M.,  '72;  Dunn, 
Gano  S.,  '89;  Eastman,  Joseph,  '74;  Gulick,  John  C,  '7-^ 
Hoe,  George  E.,  '64;  Honi,gman,  J.  Leo,  '80;  Jaretski,  Alfred, 
'78;  Kimball,  Charles  O.,  '67;  Koehler,  Max  James,  '90;  Lane, 
James  Warren,  '84;  Lauterbach,  Edward,  '64;  McCreery, 
Forbes  Robert,  '85;  Meighan,  Howard  Sid.,  '91;  Mestre, 
Alfred.  '80;  Mosenthal.  Phillip  J.,  '83;  Noble,  Henry  G.  S., 
'80:  Olcott.  Eben  E. ;  Olcott,  William  M.  K.,  '81;  Petrasch, 
Carl  S.,  '86;  Spitz,  Henry  H.,  1902;  Stanton,  Frederick  E., 
1892;  Stanton,  Gilman  S.,  '93;  Steers,  James  R.  Jr..  '53; 
Straubenmiiller,  Gustavc,  '80;  Strauss,  Albert,  '84;  Strauss, 
Frederick,  '84;  Strouse,  Alex.  L.,  '99;  Sweezy,  Richard  L., 
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'74;  Van  Santvoord,  Richard,  '72;  Waterbury,  John  Isaac, 
'70;  Wheeler,  Everett  P.,  '56;  Williams,  Frank  S.,  '78. 

The  Committee  in  Charge  of  Museum  consists  of  President 
John  H.  Finley,  ex  officio,  and  Professors  Henry  P.  Johnston, 
William  G.  McGuckin  (Treasurer)  and  Carleton  L.  Brown- 
son,  dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Henry  P.  Johnston. 


THE    COLLEGE    OF    THE    CITY' 

THE  newest  type  of  American  college  to  make  itself  felt  in 
these  days  of  multifarious  and  increasing  provision  for 
the  higher  education,  is  the  college  established,  nourished  and 
entirely  supported  by  a  city  for  the  training  of  her  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  colleges  of  private  foundation  and  of  earlier  birth,  with 
few  exceptions,  shunned  the  city.  They  found  sites  more  or 
less  secluded  where  the  noisy  attractions  of  the  city  would 
have  little  chance  to  compete  with  the  disciplines  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  comradeships  of  the  campus.  And  some  have 
so  improved  their  natural  advantages  with  dormitories  and 
club  houses  and  courts  and  athletic  fields  as  to  invite  an  emi- 
nent university  president  recently  to  find  some  real  or 
threatened  analogy  between  them  and  country  clubs.  Yet  are 
they  still  the  institutions  which  Professor  Munsterberg  doubt- 
less had  prominently  in  mind  when  he  referred  to  the  Ameri- 
can college  as  "the  soul  of  the  nation." 

The  few  colleges  which  found  foothold  in  the  city  have, 
as  a  rule,  developed  into  splendid  urban  universities  which  put 
the  emphasis  on  graduate,  professional  and  vocational  work, 
even  if  they  still  have  large  numbers  of  undergraduates,  and 
which  are  now^  giving  or  beginning  to  give  vocational  color- 
ing and  value  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Of  these  magnificent, 
omnivorous,  omnibus  institutions,  to  whose  interest  and  tui- 
tion nothing  is  alien  that  concerns  the  mind  of  man  or 
promises  good  to  him,  and  is  within  reach  of  their  swelling 
budgets,  the  most  conspicuous  exami)les  are  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  city  of  Chicago.     The  city  universities  of  the 

*  Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  the  Van  Norden  Magazine,  October 
issue. 
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old  world  will  have  sisters  as  famous,  as  powerful,  and  even 
more  helpful  to  those  who  dwell  in  cities,  in  the  new  world. 

The  states,  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West,  when  they  came 
to  found  their  colleges  and  universities  planted  them  in  or 
near  the  fields ;  not,  I  think,  because  they  feared  the  influences 
of  the  city,  but  because  they   were  more  interested   in   the 
country  and  in  its  development.     I  have  thought  through  the 
list  of  state  universities  and  colleges,  and  I  do  not  find  one 
that  has  a  dominant  urban  environment.     Cities  have  crept 
near  to  some  of  them  or  have  grown  from  towns  or  villages 
with  the  growth  of  the  universities;  but  all  of  them,  so  far  as 
I  know,  still  keep  an  open  side  to  the  ploughed  fields,  the 
pastures,  or  the  forests.     That  wonderful  university  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  is  not  forgetful  of  the  Greek  poets,  but  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  is  dearer  to  her  thought.     In  looking 
over  the  theses  submitted  for  advanced  degrees  in  that  institu- 
tion several  years  ago,  I  noticed  that  while  one  had  written  on 
Theocritus,   another  had   given   his   special   attention   to  the 
pancreas  of  a  certain  domestic  animal.     The  University  of 
Illinois  was  set  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  prairies  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.     Ann  Arbor  has  still,  for  all  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  some  of  the  idyllic 
characteristics   suggested    by   its   name.     The   University   of 
Minnesota,  true  to  the  genius  of  her  birth,  keeps  an  open 
space  between  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.     I  have 
just  been  reading  a  letter  written  by  a  dean  in  that  eastern- 
most of  state  universities,  the  University  of  Maine,  describ- 
ing a  building  recently  erected  for  that  institution.     The  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  Tudor  type  seen  in  some  of  the  English 
colleges,  but  within  are  such  things  as  a  Tudor  senior  wrangler 
probably  never  dreamed  of;  an  "animal  operating  room,"  and 
forestry  and   soil   laboratories ;  and  back  of  this  building  a 
"  stock-judging  pavilion."     State  and  national  provision   for 
higher  education,  from  Orono  to  Berkeley,  has  generally,  if 
not  always,  the  breath  of  the  fields  or  of  unacademic  groves 
of  timber  or  of  gardens,  upon  its  classical  and  scientific  cur- 
ricula.    And  increasingly  is  this  country  in  the  development 
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and  conservation  of  its  natural  resources  and  also  in  the 
strengthening  of  its  democratic  spirit,  to  be  dependent  upon 
these  great  centers  of  research  and  teaching,  which  are  able 
to  wrestle  with  any  new  problem,  because,  like  the  fabled 
Lybian  ruler.  Antreus.  they  touch  the  ground  and  fnid  their 
strength  renewed. 

But  with  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  city  and  the  ex- 
tension of  urban  conditions,  there  has  come  a  need  which 
neither  the  secluded  college  nor  the  rural  state  university  nor 
even  the  private  urban  university  can  wholly  meet.  There  is 
an  increasing  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  in 
the  cities  wishing  for  and  prepared  for  a  college  training,  who 
for  economic  or  other  good  reasons,  cannot  leave  their  homes, 
and  in  many  cases  ought  not  to,  for  their  own  good,  the  good 
of  their  families  or  of  the  city;  young  men  and  young  women 
who  should  have  not  only  the  opportunity  of  self-culture, 
which  comes  to  so  many  in  the  country  through  the  state  and 
the  nation,  but  also  that  of  preparing  themselves  for  a  special 
service  to  the  city,  which  a  recent  writer  of  authority  on  muni- 
cipal affairs  has  called  "  the  hope  of  the  democracy."  For 
if  democracy  were  not  able  to  endure  urban  conditions,  its 
hope  were  despair.  From  among  those  who  are  born  in  the 
city,  or  nourished  in  the  city,  and  who  must  live  in  the  city, 
should  be,  must  be,  gathered  those  who  are  to  be  taught  the 
hopes,  the  ideals,  the  particular  wisdoms,  that  dwell  in  its 
consciousness.  No  country-bred,  country-trained  boy,  will  be 
able  so  thoroughly  to  learn  them;  nor  should  the  city-bred 
boy  be  encouraged  to  forget,  in  years  of  secluded  absence 
which  the  country  college  invites,  the  obligation  that  is  upon 
him  or  to  escape  conditions  which  he  should  helj)  to  improve. 

So  the  college  has  come  to  the  city.  More  than  that  the 
city  has  built  its  own  college,  its  free  college,  out  of  no  such 
definite  purpose  as  I  have  just  expressed,  perhaps,  but,  at  any 
rate,  out  oi  a  general  desire  as  creditable  and  as  noble.  And 
this  type  or  variety  of  institution,  under  whatever  name,  is 
likely  to  multiply  as  the  cities  grow. 

I  was  myself  in  one  of  the  greatest  universities,  dearest  to 
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me  in  its  traditions,  deeply  interested  in  my  teaching  there, 
and  in  the  splendid  groups  of  young  men  who  were  going, 
many  of  them,  to  the  cities  later,  when  I  first  had  vision 
through  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  public  spirited  citizens 
New  York  City  has  ever  known,  of  what  a  college  of  the  city 
was  and  might  be  that  had  parentage  of  such  motives  and 
purposes.  Since  that  first  vision  I  have  not  had  a  moment's 
question  as  to  where  the  greatest  opportunity  and  obligation 
lay,  in  the  wide  field  of  higher  education  in  America.  It  is 
where  the  customs,  traditions  and  ideals  of  newcomers  upon 
this  continent  touch  and  challenge  the  old;  it  is  where  the 
democratic  institutions  are  put  under  the  severest  strain ;  it  is 
where  the  temptations,  the  distractions,  the  intrusions  of  the 
present  make  men  so  forgetful  of  the  past,  so  careless  of  the 
future;  and  that  place  is  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 

Baltimore,  Charleston  and  Philadelphia  have  taken  some 
steps  in  the  direction  of  such  provision;  the  day's  papers  an- 
nounce that  a  city  college  is  to  be  established  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  I  know  that  at  least  one  other  city  is  planning  for  one. 
But,  so  far  as  I  know.  New  York  City  and  Cincinnati  have 
alone  among  American  cities  offered  such  advantages  of  tui- 
tion as  are  comparable  with  those  of  the  best  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  other  types.  There  has  been  in  the  last 
five  years  a  remarkable  broadening  and  enriching  of  the  service 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  the  city,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  some  private  gift  made  long  ago,  gives  it  nourishment. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  by  its  efficient  president.  Dr.  Charles 
Dabney,  on  this  direct  service,  and  there  cannot  be  a  higher 
note  of  purpose  and  achievement  if  only  that  service  be  not 
defined  too  narrowly,  nor  measured  by  material  standards 
only.  The  gifts  or  learning  are  not  easy  of  assessment,  the 
most  valuable  defy  all  standards.  I  have  just  been  reading 
that  the  name  of  a  certain  town  of  ancient  Greece  was  made 
into  a  synonym  for  stupidity  and  yet  that  town  is  remembered 
by  all  civilizations  (while  thousands  of  others  are  forgotten), 
because  it  produced  Democritus  the  philosopher  and  another 
great  man. 
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New  York  City,  with  its  well-equipped  private  universities 
in  existence,  has  given  narrower  scope  to  its  colleges  than  that 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  yet  no  city  in  the  world  has 
made  a  more  noble  and  munificent  gift  to  its  time.  It  main- 
tains, at  an  annual  expense  of  nearly  a  million  dollars,  two 
colleges :  one  for  women,  known  as  the  Normal  College,  and 
one  for  men,  known  as  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
For  the  latter  a  new  group  of  five  buildings  has  been  provided 
in  the  last  six  years  and  for  the  former  new  buildings  are  now 
in  immediate  prospect.  The  latter  is  open  to  the  son  of  any 
resident  who  has  completed  a  high  school  course  or  its  equiva- 
lent and  the  Normal  College  to  the  daughter  of  any  resident 
under  like  condition. 

Of  their  work  I  shall  not  here  speak.  I  wish  only  to 
emphasize  the  fact  of  the  provision,  as  marking  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  highest,  most  unselfish  purpose  ever  cherished  by 
a  city  which  is  not  thinking  of  comfort  or  of  efficiency  merely, 
but  of  the  realization  in  the  next  or  in  coming  generations  of 
the  ideal  things  most  longed  for  in  this  generation. 

While  these  colleges  are  supported  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  common  sacrifice,  they  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought 
of  as  charitable  institutions.  In  a  sense,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  private  foundation  are.  The  fees  for  tuition 
cover  only  the  smaller  fraction  of  its  cost.  Philanthropy  sup- 
plies the  larger.  In  the  public  college  or  university  the  tax- 
payer makes  the  provision  and  the  door  is  open  to  his  child. 
It  does  not  disturb  this  theory  that  he  does  not  send  his  child 
or  that  comparatively  few  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  eligible 
children  do  avail  of  advantages  offered.  The  public  college  is 
like  some  great  bridge  built  by  a  city.  The  Queensborough 
Bridge  just  opened  across  the  East  river  is  not  a  charitable 
institution  though  one  contributing  to  its  building  may  never 
set  foot  upon  it.  Those  who  walk  or  ride  in  Central  Park 
who  follow  its  attractive  "  curricula "  are  not  charity-wards 
of  the  city.  The  college  has  like  status  with  the  public  bridge 
and  park;  only  it  represents  a  still  higher  aspiration  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 
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Beside  all  this  as  I  have  already  intimated  with  respect  to 
the  state  universities  the  public  college  is  a  place  in  which  to 
help  keep  vital  and  regnant  the  spirit  which  alone  will  save 
democracy  from  class  stratification.  In  the  Central  Park 
curricula  those  too  poor  to  ride  must  walk ;  others,  fortunately, 
may.  In  the  college  curricula  the  rich  and  poor  travel  to- 
gether. The  parasangs  of  the  Anabasis  have  not  yet  been 
shortened  by  automobiles  or  carriages,  and  there  is  no  "  royal 
road  "  to  any  learning.  And  those  who  endure  the  disciplines, 
who  make  the  sacrifices,  are  not  as  graduates  of  other  colleges. 
They  are  the  city's  own  sons,  children  of  the  best  lineage 
that  any  bachelor  of  arts  can  boast,  set  apart  to  a  life-long 
service  to  their  city.  It  is  a  privilege  that  the  rich  should 
seek,  even  though  they  can  pay  tuition  fees  elsewhere.  It  is 
an  opportunity  that  is  open  at  all  times  to  every  sturdy  mind, 
however  humble  his  birth  or  position  may  be. 

What  the  colleges  of  the  cities  are  and  are  to  come  to  be, 
I  cannot  here  describe  or  predict.  But  this  much  can  be 
said :  that  they  have  and  are  to  have  an  important  part  in 
transmuting  the  varied  elements  of  the  American  city  into  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  its  good  that  is  above  selfishness  and  parti- 
sanship. They  are,  on  the  one  side,  to  come  nearer  the 
thresholds  of  millions  than  any  of  these  other  types  can;  on 
the  other  hand,  representing,  as  they  do,  not  merely  the 
philanthropic  purposes  of  a  few,  but  theoretically  at  least  the 
desire,  and  the  noblest  abiding  desire,  each  of  a  great  com- 
munity, they  should,  undisturbed  as  they  are  of  private  in- 
terests and,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  predaceous  political  influ- 
ences, come  nearer  than  others  to  reaching  in  purpose  the 
ideals  of  a  democracy  that  is  growingly  urban  in  its  habits  of 
thought  and  living.  And  they  should  by  reason  of  situation, 
as  well  as  of  their  high  commission,  be  able  to  minister  more 
directly  to  the  practical  needs  of  such  a  democracy  in  its  places 
of  greatest  need. 

President  Finley. 


THE    DErARTMEXT    OE    EUBLIC 
SPEAKING 

WHEN  the  Board  of  Trustees  extended  the  course  of 
study  from  five  to  seven  years  and  made  plans  for 
enlarged  activities  in  the  "  New  College "  on  St.  Nicholas 
Heights,  those  plans  contemplated  the  creation  of  several  new 
departments  and  the  extension  of  the  work  of  others.  The 
first  of  the  new  departments  to  be  actually  established  was 
that  of  public  speaking.  It  started  with  the  distinct  aim  of 
training  men  to  think  clearly  while  on  their  feet  and  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  correct  and  forceful  English.  This  aim  de- 
termined the  nature  and  order  of  the  courses  to  be  given. 

To  comprehend  the  work  of  the  department,  it  is  necessary 
to  reflect  upon  the  material  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The 
freshmen  come  to  us,  not  only  without  the  ability  to  think  clearly 
upon  the  floor,  but  also,  in  most  cases,  unable  to  express,  in  an 
intelligible  and  pleasing  manner,  thoughts  that  they  have  gath- 
ered from  the  writings  of  others.  They  are  deficient  in  both 
speech  matter  and  form.  Such  students  need  to  have  their 
powers  of  expression  developed. 

Because  of  this  fact,  the  first  two  years  of  our  work  are 
planned  to  train  the  student  in  the  use  of  his  voice  and  body 
in  expression,  while  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  under- 
takes to  stimulate  him  in  the  matter  of  original  thought  to  be 
delivered  in  speech  upon  the  floor.  The  freshman  and  sopho- 
more work  is  a  training  in  form  alone,  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  junior  and  senior  work  in  both  form  and  matter. 

The  public  speaker  has  two  great  instruments  of  expression, 
the  voice  with  its  manifold  modulations,  and  the  body  capable 
of  an  infinite  number  of  attitudes  and  gestures.  We  have 
called  the  first  of  these  mediums  of  expression  the  vocal 
means.  It  appeals  to  the  ear.  The  latter  we  refer  to  as  the 
visible  means.     It  appeals  to  the  eye.     It  is  to  the  training  of 
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these  two  means  of  expression  that  we  devote  the  first  two 
years,  giving  a  thorough  groundwork  in  principles  during 
the  freshman  year  and  ampHfying  and  practicing  those  prin- 
ciples in  declamations  during  the  sophomore  year.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  detailed  description  of  the  courses  in  their  regular 
order. 

Principles  of  Expression 

Public  Speaking  I. — Vocal  Means  of  Expression.  Pre- 
scribed, one  hour  a  week,  in  all  courses  for  the  lower  fresh- 
man term. 

The  first  mechanical  requirement  of  the  public  speaker  is 
that  of  correct  breathing.  He  must  do  all  he  can  both  to 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  his  lungs  and  to  gain  complete  control 
over  the  emission  of  breath  during  speech.  This  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  clear  and  musical  utterance.  Exercises, 
then,  are  given  in  breathing,  and  abnormal  cases  are  sent  to 
Dr.  Storey  for  examination.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Instruction,  we  have  detected  many 
cases  in  which  physical  defects  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
correct  speaking.  Medical  treatment  was,  of  course,  recom- 
mended in  all  such  cases.  While  correct  breathing  is  im- 
portant to  the  speaker  himself,  the  first  thing  that  the  auditor 
requires  is  distinct  enunciation.  Eor  reasons  that  will  be 
treated  more  fully  in  a  later  part  of  this  article,  this  matter 
of  distinct  articulation  and  correct  pronunciation  needs  especial 
attention  in  our  college.  Fully  one  half  of  the  lower  fresh- 
man work  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  sounds  of 
the  language  and  exercises  in  the  proper  method  of  their 
production.  The  instructor  keeps  a  careful  record  of  all  of 
the  mistakes  in  spoken  English  made  by  each  student  and  gives 
him  special  training  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  his  defects. 
Habitual  defects  of  speech  are  recorded  in  the  card  system  of 
the  department,  and  the  student  is  always  required  to  make  an 
effort  to  clear  his  record.  When  the  time  of  the  department 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  college  schedule  permit,  special  classes 
are    formed    for    foreign   students   and   those   with   peculiar 
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defects  of  speech.  The  thing  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that 
the  work  on  articulation  and  pronunciation,  begun  in  a  system- 
atic way  in  the  freshman  class,  is  never  dropped  till  the  man 
graduates  from  college;  he  is  constantly  reminded  of  his 
defects  and  given  work  calculated  to  help  him  remove  them. 

In  the  lower  freshman  class,  a  text-book  on  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Oral  English  "  is  studied.  It  outlines  a  complete 
theory  of  expression  with  practical  directions  for  the  applica- 
tion of  that  theory  in  the  delivery  of  selections.  Such  sub- 
jects as  the  relation  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  a  sen- 
tence to  its  oral  delivery,  the  purpose  of  inflection  and  the 
effect  of  emotion  upon  the  voice  are  considered.  The  student 
is  brought  to  feel  the  harmony  that  must  exist  between  the 
thought  and  its  expression  by  the  voice. 

Public  Speaking  II — Gesture — is  prescribed,  one  hour  a 
week,  for  all  classes  during  the  upper  freshman  term.  The 
student  is  taught  the  importance  of  gesture  as  an  additional 
means  of  expressing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  speaker. 
Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  overcome  self-consciousness 
and  to  secure  ease  and  grace  of  action.  Although  certain 
fixed  gestures  are  practiced  to  give  the  student  facility  in  the 
use  of  his  hands,  arms  and  legs,  and  to  secure  ease  of  posture, 
all  studied  preparation  and  artificiality  of  gesture  in  actual 
speech-making  are  discouraged.  Throughout  the  work,  the 
fact  is  impressed  that  bodily  movements  and  facial  expres- 
sions, just  as  w^ell  as  vocal  modulations,  are  natural  and 
spontaneous  means  of  manifesting  thoughts  and  feelings. 
They  arise  with  the  thought  that  determines  their  nature. 
Dramatic  gestures  are  described  and  pantomimes  are  given  by 
the  students.  For  the  purpose  of  practice  a  complete  system 
of  oratorical  gestures  is  taken  up  with  Bacon's  manual  as  a 
guide. 

Public  Speaking  III  and  IV,  treating  the  delivery  of  prose 
and  poetry  selections  respectively,  are  at  present  taken  up 
during  the  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  thus  making 
Public  Speaking  III  and  IV  prescribed  in  all  classes  of  lower 
sophomores   for  two  hours  a  week.     This  consolidation   of 
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two  terms'  work  is  made  purely  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  have  to  make  up  the  college  schedule. 

While  much  of  the  time  of  the  freshman  year  was  taken  up 
with  the  development  and  illustration  of  principles  of  ex- 
pression, all  the  sophomore  time  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
application  of  those  principles  to  selections.  The  prose 
selections  first  chosen  are  "  straight  speeches  "  drawn  from  the 
works  of  great  orators.  Later  in  the  term  dramatic  declama- 
tions are  taken  up.  In  all  cases  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
teaching  elocution  is  avoided  and  the  individuality  of  the 
student  is  brought  out.  It  used  to  be  the  habit  of  teachers 
of  elocution  to  recite  the  selection  and  have  the  pupil  imitate 
that  rendition  as  well  as  he  could.  Gestures  were  also  made 
mechanically  and  inserted  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good.  The  result  was  that,  in  most  cases,  the  student  was 
trained  to  deliver  one  selection  without  original  thought,  and 
merely  in  imitation  of  the  instructor.  He  was,  in  fact,  but  a 
poor  copy  of  the  original ;  he  was  partially  trained,  not  at  all 
educated.  It  is  our  aim  to  make  the  pupil  think  for  himself 
and  have  his  delivery  reflect  and  express  his  thought.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  we  have  devised  a  method  of  analysis 
for  the  thought  and  the  emotion  contained  in  a  selection  that 
all  students  must  make.  The  student  who  takes  a  piece  for 
delivery  must,  first,  hand  to  his  instructor  a  written  literary 
analysis  of  the  piece.  With  this  interpretation  in  his  hand, 
the  instructor  listens  to  the  delivery.  All  corrections  are  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  student  wants  to  express. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  cases  of  misinterpretation.  The 
instructor  suggests  the  possibility  of  improvement;  he  does 
not  deliver  the  passage  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  delivered. 
When  the  student  has  correctly  grasped  the  thought  and  tries 
to  deliver  it  with  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  he  is  usually  effec- 
tive; certainly  the  instructor  is  able  to  see  which  mistakes  arise 
from  lack  of  appreciation  and  which  are  due  to  poor  control 
of  the  means  of  expression,  and  can  then  confine  his  attention 
to  training  the  student  in  the  matter  of  technical  delivery. 

This  method,  besides  saving  the  time  of  the  instructor  by 
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quickly  indicating  the  cause  of  poor  delivery,  also  gives  the 
student  the  correct  attitude  toward  public  speaking.  It  breaks 
up  the  idea  that  a  selection  is  something  to  be  memorized  and 
"said";  simply  that  and  nothing  more.  It  makes  him  feel 
that  the  speech  is  a  live  thing,  with  a  real  purpose. 

The  work  with  poetry  is  carried  on  by  the  same  method,  but 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the  vocal  devices  of  expression 
peculiar  to  poetry:  such  as,  assonance,  onomatopoeia,  rhyme, 
rythm,  cadence  and  melody. 

All  the  work  described  so  far  may  be  called  a  course  in 
elocution,  its  purpose  being  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression. At  no  time  is  the  student  in  this  course  required 
to  originate  the  matter  delivered  for  practice  in  expression. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  on  form.  It  is  in  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  that  we  take  up  w^hat  may  be  properly  called 

Public  Speaking 

Public  Speaking  V  and  VI. — Debate,  prescribed,  one 
hour  a  week  for  all  courses,  both  terms  of  the  junior  year. 

In  this  course  attention  is  paid  not  only  to  the  manner  of 
deliver}',  but  also  to  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
thought.  Each  section  is  divided  into  pairs  of  debaters.  One 
of  each  pair  writes  out  a  resolution  for  debate,  and  the  other 
man,  his  opponent,  chooses  the  side.  On  the  day  of  the 
debate,  each  man  presents  a  written  brief  of  his  side  of  the 
argument.  This  brief  must  be  made  out  according  to  a  special 
form  designed  by  the  department  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  students  to  make  original  studies  of  the  subject  selected 
and  to  arrange  the  matter  obtained  in  a  logical  manner.  The 
debaters  must  speak  extemporaneously.  During  the  debate, 
involving  both  presentation  and  refutation,  the  students  in 
their  seats  take  notes  and  arc  prepared  to  criticise  the  debate 
or  make  short  speeches  on  some  subject  suggested  by  it.  All 
the  work  is  planned  to  give  the  student  abundant  practice  in 
actual  speech  making.  The  criticisms  of  the  instructor,  as 
well  as  his  talks  on  evidence  and  brief-making,  are  short  and 
practical.     The  business  of  the  class-room  work  is  to  give  the 
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student  an  opportunity  to  say  to  an  audience  something  which 
he  has  thought  out  for  himself. 

We  do  not  teach  debate  in  the  junior  class  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  debaters.  We  merely  utilize  debate  as  a  means 
of  giving  the  student  practice  in  a  form  of  public  address  that 
is  well  limited  in  its  scope,  that  requires  clear  thought  above 
everything  else  and  that  is  of  interest  to  the  average  young 
man. 

Public  Speaking  VII  and  VIII,  Extemporaneous  Speak- 
ing, prescribed  one  hour  a  week  for  all  courses,  both  terms 
of  the  senior  year. 

Here,  as  in  the  junior  work,  the  policy  of  abundant  practice 
is  pursued,  but  the  kinds  of  address  made  are  more  varied 
in  character.  The  different  types  of  public  speeches,  such  as 
eulogies,  invectives,  occasional  addresses  and  orations  of  ap- 
peal, are  taken  up.  The  students  are  required  to  plan  their 
speeches  according  to  definite  method  so  that  the  instructor 
can  criticise  their  form.  The  greatest  possible  latitude  is 
allowed  in  the  matter  of  choice  of  subjects  so  that  the  student 
is  able  to  speak  about  those  things  which  actually  interest  him 
and  which  he  really  wishes  to  discuss  before  the  class. 

The  examination  in  the  senior  class  is  designed  to  test  a 
man's  ability  to  bring  his  store  of  information  to  bear  upon 
a  definite  subject  at  short  notice.  At  eight-thirty  of  the 
morning  of  the  examination,  the  department  posts  on  the 
bulletin  board,  a  list  of  eight  subjects.  Each  man  of  the  class 
to  be  examined  at  nine  that  day  comes  early  to  read  the  list. 
He  chooses  a  subject  that  appeals  to  him  and  begins  to  orga- 
nize his  thoughts  about  it.  In  class  he  delivers  a  ten-minute 
speech  upon  topic  selected. 

The  following  list  of  subjects  was  one  of  those  posted  last 
June.  A  different  list  appeared  each  day  so  that  no  man 
had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  a  set  speech  at  home. 

1.  Transportation  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  South  Pole. 

3.  Earning  a  Living. 

4.  The  Faculty-Senior  Base  Ball  Game. 
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5.  Chemistry  in  Industry. 

6.  Benedict  Arnold. 

7.  Courtesy. 

8.  The  Growth  of  the  West. 

The  subjects  are  varied  enough  to  permit  every  man  to  select 
one  upon  which  he  can  say  something".  In  the  case  of  the 
particular  list  given  above,  four  men  spoke  on  the  first  topic, 
one  on  the  second,  six  on  the  third,  two  on  the  fourth,  two 
on  the  fifth,  one  on  the  sixth,  one  on  the  seventh,  while  the 
eighth  was  the  only  one  that  was  not  treated.  Of  course, 
where  six  men  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  the  facts  used 
and  the  method  of  treatment  varied  according  to  the  individual 
differences  of  the  speakers.  \\t  believe  that  ours  is  the  only 
college  where  such  a  real  test  of  extemporaneous  speaking  is 
applied. 

Elective  Courses 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
department  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
all  our  efforts  are  along  strictly  practical  lines.  The  aim  is 
to  train  the  student  to  think  clearly  wdiile  on  the  floor  and 
to  say  exactly  what  he  thinks  in  correct  and  effective  English. 
Consequently  the  one  hour  a  week  at  our  disposal  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  actual  practice  in  the  art  of  public  speaking. 
The  instruction  in  theory  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  only 
such  information  is  given  as  is  necessary  to  aid  the  student  in 
the  construction  of  his  debates  and  speeches,  and  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language.  Evidently  there  is  a  large 
field  of  knowledge,  cultural  in  character  and  coming  within 
the  proper  province  of  a  Public  Speaking  Department,  that  is 
not  touched  by  the  prescribed  work.  Realizing  this  fact,  yet 
not  wishing  to  take  time  from  the  practical  work  already 
planned  to  meet  conditions  at  the  College,  the  department 
inaugurated,  last  year,  two  elective  courses  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  and  dealing  with  the  philosophy  and  history  of  public 
speaking. 

Public  Speaking  IX  is  an  analytic  course  in  the  science  of 
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debate,  and  is  designed  to  supplement  the  prescribed  work  of 
the  junior  year.  The  various  sciences  that  underhe  debate, 
such  as  psychology,  logic,  grammar,  rhetoric  and  elocution,  are 
briefly  examined  in  the  light  of  their  bearing  upon  debate. 
But  most  of  the  time  is  spent  upon  an  analysis  of  the  various 
forms  of  reasoning,  their  logical  and  psychological  causes,  and 
their  proneness  to  fallacy.  The  student  is  taught  to  recognize 
the  reason  for  an  argument's  validity,  the  causes  of  fallacies 
when  they  exist,  and  the  method  of  refuting  such  errors  of 
reasoning. 

While  much  of  this  matter,  because  of  its  nature,  is  taught 
by  means  of  lectures,  still  the  students  are  required  to  con- 
tribute the  results  of  original  research  to  the  class-room  dis- 
cussions, as  well  as  to  procure  and  write  types  of  arguments  to 
illustrate  the  principles  developed  by  the  instructor.  This 
work  has  a  tendency,  not  only  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
student's  debates,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
reasoning,  but  it  makes  him  more  critical  in  all  his  work  and 
helps  to  increase  that  stock  of  information  which  is  the  basis 
of  a  liberal  education. 

Public  Speaking  X  deals  with  the  theory  and  history  of 
oratory.  The  course  opens  with  six  or  more  lectures  by  the 
instructor,  presenting  a  theory  of  speech  building  based  upon 
a  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  audience  and  the  speaker.  It 
is  in  the  light  of  this  theory  that  the  lives  of  the  orators  are 
considered  by  the  students.  The  following  matter,  printed 
for  the  direction  of  those  electing  the  course,  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  way  the  work  is  conducted. 

Public    Speaking    io.     The    History    of    Oratory    and 
Theory  of  Public  Speaking 
Class-room  speeches  will  be  made  upon  the  lives  and  orations 
of  the  following  orators.     The  students  must  meet  the  follow- 
ing requirements : 

L  Speak  extempore,  reading  only  in  the  case  of  exact  quota- 
tion. 
II.  Cover  the  following  points  at  least:  (a)  Brief  biography 
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of  the  oraior;  his  environment   (pohtical,  social,  eco- 
nomic,   etc.)    as    far    as    it    influenced    his    oratory. 
{h)    Appreciation   of   his    style — quoting   extracts    to 
illustrate,      (c)  A  peroration  dealing  with  such  topics 
as:  the  influence  of  the  orator  on  his  times,  his  char- 
acter, excellence  of  his  oratory. 
III.  Submit   a   careful   outline   of   the   speech,   appending  a 
bibliography  of  all  the  sources  consulted  in  preparation. 
The  first  six  periods  will  be  taken  up  with  lectures  by  the 
instructor  on  the  theory  of  oratory  and  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  lives  of  the  orators. 

Oct.  20,  Sam.  and  John  Adams;  22,  Patrick  Henry.  Oct. 
27,  Fisher  Ames,  John  Randolph;  29,  Henry  Clay.  Nov.  3, 
Edw.  Everett.  Rufus  Choate;  5,  Daniel  Webster.  Nov.  10, 
Chas.  Sumner,  \Vm.  L.  Garrison;  12,  Wendell  Phillips. 

The  instructor  comments  upon  the  w^ork  of  the  student, 
adding  essential  information  that  may  have  been  overlooked 
and  correlating  the  work  of  each  speaker,  so  as  to  produce  a 
connected  whole.  To  receive  credit  for  this  course  the 
student,  besides  passing  the  examination,  must  prepare  a  paper 
of  at  least  three  thousand  words  in  length  dealing  with  some 
topic  connected  with  the  history  and  theory  of  oratory. 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  department ;  but  it  is  carried  on 
under  difficulties  peculiar  to  our  College  the  greatest  of  which 
is  well  worth  mentioning.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  students  speak  an  English  that  is  far  from  being  idio- 
matic and  pure.  New  York  is  the  landing  place  for  immi- 
grants from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  have  settled  in  our  city.  Most  of  their  children, 
either  born  abroad  or  brought  up  where  a  foreign  language 
is  spoken,  have  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
schools,  w^here  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  teach 
them  to  overcome  their  dialects.  A  large  percentage  of  our 
students  are  of  this  kind.  Our  class-room  inllucnce  of  one 
hour  a  week  must  overcome  the  foreign  home  inlluence  of 
twelve  or  more  hours  a  day. 

The  department,  facing  this  problem  of  correcting  defects 
of   speech   due   to    foreign   influence,   devised   a   method   of 
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records  and  instruction  that  has  been,  to  a  gratifying  extent, 
successful.  As  soon  as  a  student  meets  his  instructor  in  the 
freshman  class,  careful  note  of  his  peculiarities  of  speech  is 
made.  These  are  classified  and  entered  upon  a  card  that  bears 
the  student's  record  as  long  as  he  takes  work  with  the  depart- 
ment. In  some  cases  defects  are  due  to  physical  causes  such 
as  adenoids,  lost  teeth  or  malformation  of  the  jaw.  Where 
necessary  we  recommend  the  student  to  have  his  case  cared 
for  by  a  doctor,  surgeon  or  dentist.  Many  cases  of  lisping 
have  been  cured  by  the  insertion  of  false  teeth,  while  nasality 
and  general  indistinctness  have  disappeared  with  the  removal 
of  adenoids.  Other  defects,  however,  are  entirely  due  to  the 
misuse  of  normal  organs  because  of  the  habit  of  using  them 
to  produce  foreign  sounds.  These  cases  we  watch  carefully 
and  work  with  constantly.  Each  term  the  instructor  makes  a 
new  comment  upon  the  card  so  that,  by  comparing  the  record 
at  one  time  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  we  are  able  to  see 
what  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in  the  removal  of  defects. 

The  cut  printed  on  the  opposite  page  shows  a  typical  case. 

The  record  on  this  card  gives  a  history  of  the  particular 
student's  progress  in  the  overcoming  of  his  defects.  Each 
instructor  was  guided  in  the  handling  of  the  student  by  the 
comments  on  the  card  for  the  preceding  term.  This  case, 
illustrating  foreign  influence,  is  a  very  common  one,  for  the 
student  started  with  defects  in  certain  sounds  peculiar  to  the 
English  language  such  as  th  and  untrilled  lingual  r.  He  had 
never  used  these  sounds  in  his  native  tongue.  So  also  the 
confusion  of  iv  and  v  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  his  own 
writing  at  home  the  symbols  were  confused.  The  vowels, 
also,  were  given  with  a  quality  and  length  differing  from  the 
English. 

This  student  was  further  handicapped  by  a  slight  deafness 
and  a  timid  disposition.  Of  course  special  work  was  done  to 
help  him  to  produce  sounds  of  English  correctly.  But  the 
point  we  wish  to  make  here  is,  that  so  many  of  our  students 
need  this  kind  of  help,  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  special 
cases.     That  we  have  made  some  headwav  against  this  state 
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of  affairs  is  shown  by  the  examination  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. Every  year  a  great  number  of  our  graduates  take  the 
examination  given  by  the  city  superintendent  for  candidates 
to  teach  in  the  pubhc  schools.  One  phase  of  this  examina- 
tion is  oral,  and  is  given  for  the  sole  purpose  of  testing  the 
applicant's  use  of  spoken  English.  For  a  number  of  years  a 
large  percentage  of  those  taking  the  examination  were  refused 
their  licenses  because  of  their  English.  Since  this  department 
undertook  the  work  of  eradicating  dialect,  the  number  dis- 
carded because  of  defects  of  speech  has  been  steadily  de- 
creased. Our  records,  also,  show  that  progress  is  made  in 
most  cases. 

The  difficulties  of  our  work  are  intensified  because  we  attack 
bad  oral  English  from  the  top  instead  of  from  the  bottom. 
The  work  should  begin  in  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  To  be  sure,  some  training  in  phonetics  is 
undertaken  there  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  method  used  to 
teach  reading;  but  the  teachers  have,  as  a  rule,  neither  the 
time  nor  the  ability  to  correct  defects  where  they  are  met. 
But  the  College  is  doing  something  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs,  for  every  graduate  who  has  been  through  our  hands, 
and  who  then  enters  the  school  system,  realizes  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  has  some  idea  of  a  method  to  be  used  in 
handling  cases  of  foreign  dialect.  The  high  schools,  also, 
including  our  own  Townsend-Harris  Hall  have  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  matter  of  oral  English.  Possibly 
at  some  future  time,  the  department  may  be  permitted  to 
exercise  supervision  over  cases  of  defective  English  speech  in 
Townsend-Harris  Hall  similar  to  that  now  exercised  by  the 
Department  of  Physical  Instruction  over  cases  of  physical 
defects. 

Erastus  Palmer. 


RECEPTJUX  TO  THE  EREXCH  AMBASSADOR 

THE  ambassador  of  France  to  Washington,  M.  Jusserand, 
was  received  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  College  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  24.  President  Finley  in  his  opening 
address  expressed  the  pride  that  our  little  republic  of  arts  and 
letters  and  science  felt  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  guest. 
"  Vou  have,"  he  added  "  within  this  institution  a  French 
colony  in  America,  ruled,  not  by  your  appointed  governors  and 
deputies,  but  by  your  speech,  your  literature,  your  art." 

After  an  address  in  French  by  Mr.  Jacob  Hoffmann,  of  the 
senior  class.  Professor  Downer  was  introduced  as  the  "  gov- 
ernor-general of  this  colony."  The  professor  spoke  of  the 
indebtedness  of  our  country  to  France  and  of  the  sympathy 
between  the  two  nations.  The  aims  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment were  next  dwelt  upon.  "  In  your  person,  M.  Jusserand," 
continued  Professor  Downer,  "  you  represent  a  very  great 
people,  a  people  in  whose  vitality,  virility  and  idealism  I  have 
the  profoundest  belief.  Yonder  hangs  the  seal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  I  love  to  tell  my  students  what  that  univer- 
sity stands  for,  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  world.  When  I 
am  in  Paris  I  love  to  take  my  friends  to  the  Sorbonne  and 
enjoy  their  amazement  at  what  they  see  there.  I  rejoice  when 
each  succeeding  year  proves  that  France  is  still  abreast  of  the 
world  in  scientific  investigation,  in  mechanical  invention,  in 
the  conquest  of  the  air,  in  the  management  of  a  vast  colonial 
empire.  She  is  still  a  great  banker  among  the  nations.  She 
is  still  supreme  in  dramatic  literature,  probably  also  in  paint- 
ing and  in  sculpture,  she  still  holds  a  high  place  in  music, 
students  of  architecture  still  flock  to  Paris.  She  is  still  a  na- 
tion that  loves  and  creates  beauty. 

"  And  in  all  these  things  she  is  in  earnest.  Her  internal 
dissensions  that  trouble  and  sometimes  sadden  her  admirers 
are  a  proof  of  her  seriousness.     Those  who  cling  to  tradition 
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and  those  who  strive  to  bring  about  sweeping,  radical  changes 
are  equally  in  earnest.  France,  now  as  always  in  the  past,  is 
threshing  out  the  gravest  questions  for  the  greater  good  of  all 
mankind. 

"  Her  charm  has  not  waned.  Her  influence  still  radiates 
into  other  lands.  .  .  .  Here,  we  are  trying  to  make  these  young 
men  receptive  of  the  best  things  France  has  to  send." 

Frederick  Coudert,  Esq.,  continuing  more  or  less  in  the  same 
vein,  spoke  especially  of  twentieth  century  France,  of  her 
achievements  in  art,  science,  literature,  politics.  "  I  have  ac- 
complished my  object,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  induced  you  to  turn 
your  faces  to  modern  France  as  a  source  of  light." 

Professor  Henry  Van  Dyke  next  emphasized  the  importance 
of  knowing  France  as  she  really  is.  He  deprecated  the  false 
idea,  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  a  frivolous  nation.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  great  lessons  the  French  have  to  teach  us  is  thorough- 
ness in  intellectual  work. 

The  address  of  Ambassador  Jusserand,  who  came  as  the 
fruit  to  this  great  feast,  we  give  in  full : 

"  I  am  deeply  touched  by  your  kind  reception  and  deeply 
impressed  by  the  beauty  and  by  the  power  for  good  of  such  a 
college. 

"  Materially,  with  its  handsome  halls  in  the  English  perpen- 
dicular style,  it  reminds  me  of  the  "  two  noble  sisters,"  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Morally  it  makes  me  think  of  my  own  coun- 
try where  the  principle  of  knowledge  distributed  free  of  cost, 
to  all  comers,  without  any  consideration  of  race,  rank  or  na- 
tionality, has  come  down  to  us  from  the  remotest  period,  being 
handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance  and 
from  the  Renaissance  to  our  own  times.  It  will  be  found 
still  prospering  when  our  young  republic  shall  have  become  an 
old  one;  for,  with  us  as  with  you,  this  form  of  government  has 
come  to  stay. 

"If  you  visit  France,  as  I  wish  you  may,  and  if  you  carry 
there  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  I  see  you  have  here, 
you  will  find  that  you  can  satisfy  it  in  the  easiest  fashion,  free 
of  expense  and  without  anyone  asking  you  the  why  and  the 
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wherefore.  Whether  it  be  sciences,  literature,  philosophy, 
archaeology,  European  or  eastern  languages,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  push  the  door  open  and  listen.  And  you  could,  in 
former  days,  have  listened,  in  this  way,  to  such  men  as  Gaston 
Paris,  Taine,  Renan,  Claude  Bernard,  Berthelot,  Boissier  and 
many  others ;  and  you  can  to-day  listen  to  such  men  as  Levas- 
seur,  d'Arsonval,  Croiset,  Poincare,  Bedier,  Chuquet,  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau  and  the  noble  widow  of  the  illustrious  Curie. 

"  As  it  is  in  Paris,  so  it  is  with  the  same  welcome  to  all,  in 
Lyons,  Dijon,  Nancy,  Bordeaux  and  in  every  one  of  our  uni- 
versities. 

"  We  have  an  old  saying  according  to  which  three  things 
should  be  free  to  all :  Air,  water,  knowledge.  This  saying 
recommends  itself  to  municipalities  the  world  over.  Your 
great  city  would  have,  I  am  sure,  only  to  say:  This  is  the 
very  thing  we  do. 

"  Among  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  your  college, 
are  languages,  a  most  important  branch.  A  language  is  like 
a  key,  but  there  are  keys  of  many  sorts,  and  much  depends  on 
what  a  key  opens.  Some  among  you  have  chosen  one  lan- 
guage and  some  another.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  have 
found  matter  for  use  and  for  pleasure  in  the  golden  casket 
you  were  thus  enabled  to  open.  Of  one  thing  in  particular 
I  am  sure  and  it  is  that  those  among  you  who  have  chosen 
the  language  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  of  Corneille,  Pascal, 
Moliere,  Hugo,  have  no  cause  for  regret.  They  have  selected 
a  language  opening  to  them,  like  their  own  native  tongue,  the 
amplest  fields  and  most  fragrant  gardens;  a  language  which 
was  producing  masterpieces  a  thousand  years  before  our  day, 
which  continues  young,  prosperous  and  fecund  in  all  the 
branches  of  philosophy  and  literature;  and  which  will  still  be 
what  it  is  at  present  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

"  The  way  in  which  you  study  it  causes  me  sincere  admira- 
tion, and  it  is  a  great  credit  to  both  professors  who  teach  so 
well  and  pupils  who  learn  so  well.  Some  of  you  have  just 
given  us  the  thrill  of  the  Cornelian  lines,  and  some  others  the 
merriment  of  the  Molieresque  wit.     The  debate  that  took  place 
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in  the  other  room  would,  in  spite  of  some  rare  intonations  re- 
minding Its  not  at  all  unpleasantly  that  we  are  in  Manhattan, 
do  honor  to  a  French  school  on  French  soil,  and  those  among 
the  debaters  who  defended  the  English  cause  did  it  in  such 
remarkable  French  that  their  very  elocution  was  an  argument 
against  their  thesis. 

"  You  are  indeed  in  good  hands,  being  taught  by  such  pro- 
fessors whose  work  I  can  appreciate  to-day,  and  under  the 
supreme  guidance  of  a  president  who,  among  many  good  cus- 
toms, has  one  most  useful  one,  and  that  is  to  succeed  in  what 
he  undertakes. 

"  A  word  more  before  I  leave  you,  my  young  friends,  whose 
bright  eyes  and  keen  earnest  faces  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  see. 
You  belong  to  a  great  nation  which  it  is  your  duty  to  make 
the  greater  by  your  intelligence,  your  warmth  of  heart,  your 
sincerity  of  purpose.  Not  one  of  you,  be  he  the  weakest  of 
all,  who  cannot  help  even  the  greatest  of  causes,  if  his  effort, 
humble  as  it  may  be,  is  in  the  right  direction.  Above  even 
knowledge,  cleverness,  strength  of  all  sorts,  one  thing  stands, 
and  stands  very  high,  namely  character. 

"  You  are  now  living  your  probation  years,  and  during  this 
preparatory  period  you  cannot  fail,  I  am  sure,  to  think  of  what 
will  take  place  to-morrow,  and  dream  of  your  future.  Never 
lose  sight  of  one  thing:  that  future  you  are  thinking  of  will 
not  be  shaped  for  you  by  luck  or  chance,  it  will  not  be  shaped 
for  you  by  yourselves  when  it  has  become  the  present.  It  is 
being  shaped  by  you  nozv;  such  as  you  will  make  it  now,  such 
it  will  prove  for  you;  never  forget  that  these  years  are  the 
most  important  ones  in  all  your  life :  the  whole  of  your  life, 
as  men,  depends  upon  them,  for  as  one  of  the  great  English 
poets  said :  '  The  best  prophet  of  the  future  is  the  past.'  " 

In  addition  to  the  addresses,  there  was  a  recitation  by  Mr. 
Ephraim  Cross  '13  of  "  Le  Drapeau  Enterre  "  by  Jules  Clare- 
tie,  and  of  two  scenes  from  French  plays,  Corneille's  Horace 
and  Moliere's  Fourherics  dc  Scapin,  by  IMessrs.  Kardiner 
Perlman,  Fabis  and  Monash,  all  of  191 2.  M.  Gustave  Borde 
sang  and  there  was  music  by  the  College  Orchestra.     Profes- 
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sor  Baldwin's  recital,  which  followed,  was  devoted  to  the 
works  of  modern  French  composers. 

At  the  special  exercises  held  earlier  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
French  Department,  there  were  speeches  by  Professor  Downer 
and  by  the  Ambassador,  a  recitation  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  A  qui 
la  faute?"  by  Abraham  Schamus,  junior,  and  a  debate  between 
seniors  and  juniors  on  the  subject,  "  Lacjuelle  des  deux  lan- 
gues,  I'anglais  ou  le  franqais,  a  des  chances  de  devenir  la  langue 
auxiliaire  universelle?"  Messrs.  Greenberg  and  Harrison,  sen- 
iors, argued  in  favor  of  English,  and  Messrs.  Budiner  and 
Rapp.  juniors,  in  favor  of  French,  the  prize  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  evening  M.  Jusserand  w'as  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  President  Finley. 

The  French  Ambassador,  in  letters  to  the  president  of  the 
college  and  to  Professor  Dow^ner,  has  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  for  the  work  of  our  students  and  teachers 
in  most  enthusiastic  terms.  As  souvenirs  of  the  recent  recep- 
tion given  him  at  the  College,  and  as  tokens  of  his  pleasure, 
Tkl.  Jusserand  has  sent  a  number  of  beautiful  volumes,  chosen 
from  among  his  writings,  to  the  professor  and  to  the  four 
students  whose  debate  in  French  so  deeply  impressed  him. 


To  one  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  follow  developments 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  expression  new  College 
means  far  more  than  merely  new  buildings,  magnificent  as 
these  are.  The  Quarterly  has  attempted  to  keep  its  readers 
informed  of  every  step  in  this  progress,  but  it  is  probably  diffi- 
cult for  one  who  is  not  on  the  ground  to  realize  what  the 
changes  announced  really  mean.  A  glance  over  the  chapters 
"  Trustees  and  Faculty  "  and  "  College  Notes  "  in  the  present 
issue  will  perhaps  bring  home  in  some  degree  the  immense 
variety  of  activities  of  students  and  instructors,  and  reinforce 
the  impression  that  there  are  problems  and  tasks  before  our 
Faculty,  undreamed  of  in  former  times.  It  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  for  the  Alumni  to  take  interest  in  such 
matters,  and  to  give  their  aid  in  many  movements  concerning 
both  student  life  and  college  policy. 

One  of  the  changes  initiated  by  our  Board  of  Trustees  has 
been  the  establishment  of  several  new  departments.  In  the 
June  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Training;  in  this  number  we  present  the  Department  of 
Public  Speaking.  The  question  so  often  asked.  Do  you  still 
have  those  chapel  orations?  is  here  answered.  The  old  order 
has  given  place  to  the  new,  and  what  that  new  is,  ought  to  be 
learned  by  all  our  graduates.  Memories  of  the  old  days 
should  not  shut  the  eyes  to  present  conditions.  Each  of  the 
new  departments  will,  therefore,  be  presented  in  turn,  and 
there  will  be  further  articles  on  those  departments  which  have 
a  new  equipment. 

We  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  Historical 
Museum.  In  this  issue  we  offer  an  article  by  Professor  John- 
ston on  this  interesting  collection.     It  is  a  collection  which 
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will,  of  course,  continue  to  grow.  The  list  of  donors  is 
already  large,  and  other  names  will  rapidly  be  added.  We 
hardly  need  to  make  an  appeal;  the  museum  itself  makes  that. 
We  simply  express  our  gratification  that  the  College  now 
possesses  a  collection  of  treasures  on  the  historical  and  literary 
side  which  may  rival  the  various  scientific  exhibits  which  we 
have  long  been  able  to  boast  of.  The  larger  the  number  of 
precious  objects  of  every  sort  gathered  within  these  walls, 
the  more  charmingly  effective  will  become  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place. 

The  reception  to  Ambassador  Jusserand  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  recent  college  functions.  To  this  result  the 
charming  personality  of  our  guest  contributed  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  Scholar,  man  of  letters,  statesman,  he  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  represent  his  country  in  all  its  best  aspects  to 
what  President  Finley  so  felicitously  styled  the  largest  French 
Colony  in  the  United  States,  the  young  men  studying  that  lan- 
guage in  the  City  College.  The  members  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages,  who  arranged  the  details  of  the  re- 
ception, may  well  feel  proud  of  their  achievement. 

We  thank  the  editors  of  the  Fan  Norden  Magazine  for  their 
kind  permission  to  reprint  President  Finley's  characteristic 
article  on  "  The  College  of  the  City." 
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Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  LL.D.,  Dartmouth. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  LL.D.,  Harvard. 

Richard    C.    Maclaurin,    LL.D.,    Massachusetts    Institute    of 

Technology. 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  LL.D.,  Williams. 
William  Arnold  Shanklin,  LL.D.,  Wesleyan. 

THERE  is  a  distinguished  group  of  college  presidents,  all  living 
and  working  within  the  confines  of  a  relatively  small  terri- 
tory (Greece  was  never  large),  which  from  time  to  time  we  all 
love  to  visit.  The  identities  of  these  gentlemen  are  easily  dis- 
closed by  the  final  alphabetic  decoration  common  to  all  of  them, 
LL.D.,  which  in  a  few  years,  it  is  thought,  will  adorn  exclusively 
the  names  of  college  presidents.  There  are  now,  however,  col- 
leges (whose  libraries  do  not  contain  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  volumes),  that  have  presidents  who  are  unadorned  with 
the  glittering  letters.  These  gentlemen  with  the  few  volumes 
must  feel  as  unhappy  as  do  the  poor  relations  of  a  golden  Amer- 
ican family  that  has  just  acquired  a  dukedom.  If  the  presidents 
should  go  hunting  west  and  south,  they  would  find  some  good 
opportunities  of  promoting  family  loyalty  and  activity  by  a  fur- 
ther distribution  of  the  presidential  combination  of  letters. 

Of  the  five  men  mentioned,  only  one,  Dr.  Shanklin,  is  a  clergy- 
man, and  his  predecessor  was  a  clergyman.  But  Dr.  Shanklin 
has  seen  the  world,  for,  though  educated  in  the  East,  he  has  been 
in  all  sorts  of  places  in  the  West  and  has  done  a  sufficient  variety 
of  work  to  have  looked  straight  into  the  faces  of  many  men. 
He  is  still  a  young  man,  forty-five  in  years  only,  and  he  may 
tend  the  growth  of  many  good  ideas  by  way  of  Wesleyan.  Let 
us  hope  he  may. 

Dr.  Maclaurin  comes  from  everywhere.  He  was  born  in 
Scotland,  educated  in  England  and  New  Zealand,  much  travelled 
in  Europe  and  America,  on  investigation  and  science  bent  always ; 
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a  distinguished  mathematician  and  physicist,  and  a  hiwyer  hesides. 
He  was  professor  of  mathematical  physics  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  succession  to  Dr.  Woodward,  now  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution.  At  Wellington  in  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Maclaurin 
was  professor  of  mathematics,  and  became  chairman  of  the 
faculty  there,  as  well  as  dean  of  the  law  school.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  will  ere  long  live  in  new  quar- 
ters. After  some  years  of  uncertainty,  it  is  now  in  sight  of 
brilliant  prospects,  and  the  new  president  in  the  very  early  prime 
of  life,  gives  every  promise  of  being  able  to  guide  this  highly 
distinguished  Institute  of  Technology  into  works  of  increasing 
usefulness.  Dr.  Maclaurin  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  functions 
of  the  faculty.  "The  Faculty  if  properly  chosen,"  he  says, 
"  must  always  contain  a  large  number  of  men  whose  opinions  as 
to  the  educational  policy  of  the  Institute  are  most  weighty.  Many 
such  matters  they  must  understand  far  more  thoroughly  than 
either  the  President  or  the  Corporation,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  the  latter  not  to  recognize  this  and  act  upon  it. 
I  believe  the  Faculty  ought  to  be  given  to  understand  that  it  is 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Institute.  In  these  days  there  are  so  many  forces  at  work  tend- 
ing to  draw  men  away  from  teaching,  especially  in  the  field  of 
technology,  that  no  opportunity  must  be  neglected  of  adding  to 
the  attractiveness  and  dignity  of  the  profession.  One  means  to 
that  end  is  to  let  the  Faculty  realize  that  it  may  play  a  leading 
part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Institute." 

Dartmouth  is  not  especially  a  scientific  institution,  indeed  its 
bias  is  rather  literary,  yet  it  has  chosen  as  its  head  a  physicist 
who  is  decorated  by  degrees  and  medals  conferred  by  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  institutions  and  associations,  mostly  scien- 
tific. Dartmouth  recalls  Dr.  Nichols,  for  in  1892  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three  he  was  professor  of  physics  at  the  New  Hampshire 
College,  which  a  few  years  later,  turning  aside  for  a  moment  from 
its  general  course  made  him  a  doctor  of  science. 

Dr.  Nichols  at  his  inauguration  on  October  14,  1909,  delivered 
a  fine  address.  It  is  rather  long,  and  must  have  been  a  little  hard 
on  the  listener,  but  it  repays  the  reader.  To  be  sure,  the  new 
president  of  Dartmouth  touches  on  almost  every  subject  belong- 
ing to  the  life  of  a  college.     He  is  not  terrified  by  the  problems, 
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nor  astonished  at  the  phenomena.  Some  irregularities  and  dis- 
turbances of  college  life  do  not  disturb  him,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  the  natural,  historical  development  of  a  complex  society. 
There  are  men  who  get  rid  of  a  pain  in  the  back  by  having  a 
doctor  pronounce  a  long  Latin  name.  Happy  men !  Call  a  dis- 
turbance natural  and  all  anxiety  vanishes.  And  there  is  another 
attitude  which  the  doctor  allowed  himself:  some  of  the  un- 
pleasant elements  of  college  life  are  found  in  the  world  itself, 
and  failings  common  among  the  young  are  not  lacking  in  the  old. 
May  not  college,  however,  be  a  little  better  than  the  wilderness 
outside,  and  does  le  mal  de  I'un  guerir  le  mal  de  I' autre?  But 
a  few  vulnerable  statements  aside,  the  address  of  Dr.  Nichols 
should  carry  far.  He  is  especially  interesting  in  what  he  has 
to  say  about  science.  He  remarks :  "  May  I,  in  behalf  of  true 
science,  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested,  add  a  warning?  Scien- 
tific studies  just  now  are  beset  with  some  of  the  dangers  of  unen- 
lightened popularity.  The  public  has  lately  taken  a  wide,  but 
too  often  untutored,  interest  in  natural  science.  A  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  enormous  difficulties  which  fundamental  investigation 
encounters  is  rare,  and  the  limitations  of  our  present  methods  of 
analysis  are  little  understood,  outside  the  walls  of  the  research 
laboratory  and  the  mathematician's  study.  The  blazonings  of 
the  latest  scientific  achievements  in  newspaper  and  magazine,  too 
frequently  immature  and  incorrect,  with  emphasis  all  awry,  are 
building  up  a  quite  unreasoning  expectation  in  the  minds  of 
credulous  readers.  The  study  of  science  may  do  for  the  student 
other  and  better  things  than  those  he  anticipates,  yet  many  will 
be  inevitably  disappointed  at  the  problems  which  the  study  of 
science  will  not  solve.  May  not  science  be  spared  by  some  of 
her  too  enthusiastic  publishers  and  over-credulous  admirers,  who 
urge  popular  and  sensational  courses  in  science  in  place  of  the 
fundamental  instruction  now  given  ? "  Dr.  Nichols  appreciates 
the  problem  of  the  college  as  it  has  grown  to  terrifying  dimen- 
sions in  the  last  few  years.  He  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
college  is  to  do  for  youth,  and  Dartmouth  is  very  well  placed 
just  at  present  to  give  definite  form  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
college  and  to  promote  a  self-centered  disregard  of  all  the  popu- 
lar winds  that  blow.  Confusion  worse  confounded  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  an  agitation  that  disturbed  the  arrange- 
ments of  professionals  and  beclouded  some  vital  issues  that  are 
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not   exactly   measurable   by   the  ordinary,  casual  vision   of   the 
masses. 

The  most  eagerly  awaited  inauguration  and  inaugural  have 
come  and  gone.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Lowell,  on  October  6th,  as  president  of  Harvard,  was  both 
gorgeous  and  impressive.  The  ceremony  was  worthy  of  our 
oldest  college,  and  a  proper  setting  for  the  thoughtful  speech, 
that  immediately  started  on  its  travels  from  the  platform  where 
it  was  delivered  to  quiet  chambers  far  away  where  it  will  be 
studied.  So  the  inauguration  has  gone  into  the  records  and  the 
inaugural  has  gone  forth,  perhaps  to  make  records  in  institutions 
where  purposes  are  just  now  obscure.  Dr.  Lowell  is  somewhat 
the  senior  in  years  of  the  presidents  mentioned  above,  and  some- 
how he  sounds  his  age.  His  inaugural  is  almost  entirely  about 
the  college,  the  problem  that  most  vexes  the  educator's  soul  to- 
day. Dr.  Nichols  allowed  himself  a  variety  of  quotations,  Dr. 
Lowell  but  a  few,  and  here  is  one  of  them:  "May  we  not  say 
of  the  extreme  elective  system  what  Edmond  Schercr  said  of 
democracy:  that  it  is  but  one  stage  in  an  irresistible  march  toward 
an  unknown  goal.  Progress  means  change,  and  every  time  of 
growth  is  a  transitional  era ;  but  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  present 
State  of  the  American  college  bears  the  marks  of  a  period  of 
transition."  While  Scherer  may  have  slipped  out  of  our  mem- 
ories, it  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  the  good  company  into 
which  a  man  who  makes  intellectual  journeys  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  must  fall. 

President  Lowell's  theme  is  in  substance,  "The  American 
College  and  What  is  to  be  done  with  it";  and  his  present  ideas 
may,  perhaps,  be  listed  in  this  wise: 

1.  The  American  college  is  a  social  institution.  "Aristotle  re- 
marked that  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal."  (Sonic  philoso- 
phers have  said  gregarious.)  "The  object  of  the  undergraduate 
department  is  not  to  produce  hermits."  (Has  there  ever  been 
any  such  danger  and  does  a>iy  census  show  a>i  increase  of 
hermits  f) 

2.  The  diversification  of  the  subjects  (objects)  of  study  and 
the  enormous  increase  of  students  has  tended  to  cause  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  disintegration  of  the  college. 

3.  The  present  exaggerated  prominence  of  athletics  is  not  due 
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to  the  students'  conviction  "  that  physical  is  more  valuable  than 
mental  force,"  but  that  physical  contests  offer  "  to  students  the 
one  common  interest,  the  only  striking  (!!!)  occasion  for  a  dis- 
play of  college  solidarity." 

4.  The  transitional  condition  is  shown  by  the  "  small  estima- 
tion in  which  high  proficiency  in  college  studies  is  held,  both  by 
undergraduates  and  by  the  public  at  large,"  and  also  by  the  "  ab- 
sence among  instructors,  as  well  as  students,  of  fixed  principles 
by  which  the  choice  of  courses  of  study  ought  to  be  guided.  It 
(transition)  is  seen  more  markedly  still  in  the  lack  of  any  ac- 
cepted view  of  the  ultimate  object  of  a  college  education." 

5.  College  is  not  to  be  vocational,  as  in  that  case  a  revolution 
would  have  to  be  brought  about  in  our  whole  educational  system 
from  top  to  bottom.  {We  also  dislike  revolutions.)  "  Surely  the 
college  can  give  a  freedom  of  thought,  a  breadth  of  outlook,  a 
training  for  citizenship  which  neither  the  secondary  nor  the  pro- 
fessional school  in  this  country  can  equal." 

6.  If  the  college  is  not  to  be  crushed  between  the  university 
and  the  high  school,  a  system  must  be  devised  which  "  shall  pro- 
duce an  intellectual  and  social  cohesion  among  large  groups  of 
students  and  points  of  contact  among  them  all." 

7.  The  ideal  type  of  college  "  would  contemplate  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual  student — which  involves  the  best 
equipment  of  the  graduate.  It  would  contemplate  also  the  proper 
connection  of  the  college  with  the  professional  schools;  and  it 
would  adjust  the  relation  of  the  students  to  one  another." 

8.  The  college  is  to  produce  "well-rounded"  men.  {"Well- 
rounded"  is  a  phrase  nozv  so  often  used,  that  probably  it  will 
be  understood  next  century.  The  square  man  of  old  is  becoming 
the  well-rounded  man  of  to-day.)  The  student  is  to  be  trained 
to  "hard  and  accurate  thought."  That  indeed  is  a  power  worth 
having,  but  for  which  there  is  a  general  disinclination.  Some 
wicked  critics  have  said  that  the  virgin  soil  of  America,  when 
wedded,  does  not  produce  a  large  progeny  of  hard,  accurate 
thoughts. 

9.  A  broad  education  is  a  vast  advantage  in  attempting  to  reach 
the  top  of  a  profession.  Harvard  in  limiting  her  professional 
scliools  to  college  graduates  is  aiming  at  "  the  higher  strata  in  the 
professions."    Other  professional  schools  had  better  do  the  same. 

10.  There  cannot  be  today  a  fixed  curriculum   for  all,  but  it 
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need  not  be  so  wide  open  as  it  is.  A  man  should  "  know  a  little 
of  everything  and  something  well."  A  student  should  devote 
a  consideral)le  time  to  one  subject  and  a  number  of  other  sub- 
jects unrelated  to  one  another. 

11.  "Effective  instruction  in  fundamental  principles  requires 
men  of  mature  mind  who  can  sec  the  forest  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees."  Relations  between  instructor  and  student  should  bej 
closer. 

12.  "Moreover,  the  change  from  the  life  of  school  to  that  of 
college  is  too  abrupt  at  the  present  day.  Taken  gradually,  liberty 
is  a  powerful  stimulant ;  but  taken  suddenly  in  large  doses,  it  is 
liable  to  act  as  an  into.xicant  or  an  opiate.  No  doubt  every  boy 
ought  to  learn  to  paddle  his  own  canoe;  but  we  do  not  begin  the 
process  by  tossing  him  into  a  canoe  and  setting  him  adrift  in  deep 
water,  with  a  caution  that  he  would  do  well  to  look  for  the 
paddle."  In  other  words  a  college  student  is  young  and  need 
not  be  expected  to  know  what  he  needs  to  be  taught.  It  is  said 
that  many  youths  in  our  colleges  of  this  day  acquire  habits  of 
indolence  which  they  never  can  afterwards  shake  off. 

And  we'll  quote  the  following:  "America  has  not  contributed 
her  share  to  scholarly  creation  and  the  fault  lies  in  part  at  the 
doors  of  our  universities.  They  do  not  strive  enough  in  the 
impressionable  years  of  early  manhood  to  stimulate  intellectual 
appetite  and  ambition ;  nor  do  they  foster  productive  scholarship 
enough  among  those  members  of  their  staffs  who  are  capable 
thereof." 

It  really  does  seem  as  though  the  new  president  of  Harvard 
fully  understands  that  what  he  says  and  does  in  and  about  his 
well-known  college  yard  may  have  some  very  practical  influence 
at  considerable  distances  from  that  yard.  In  addition  to  our 
recognition  of  Dr.  Lowell's  distinction  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  of  an  appreciation  of  his  analysis  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that  in  his  book  on  "  Eng- 
land "  he  has  in  part  paid  America's  debt  to  Mr.  Bryce  by  telling 
Mr.  Bryce's  countrymen  almost  as  much  about  themselves  as 
Mr.  Bryce  told  Dr.  Lowell's  countrymen  about  themselves. 

To  be  sure  inaugurations  come  and  go,  and  gentlemen  who  have 
for  some  time  been  presidents  cannot  be  prohibited  from  writing 
and  speaking  perhaps  on  the  very  subject  which  has  occupied 
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the  attention  of  the  man  just  inaugurated.  Indeed  this  has  hap- 
pened to  some  extent  at  this  very  time.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
president  of  Princeton  University,  has  indulged  himself  in  a  bit 
of  writing  called  What  is  a  College  for?  We  will  not  undertake 
to  divide  up  this  article  as  we  did  the  speech  of  Dr.  Lowell,  for 
it  is  well  to  observe  some  differences  clearly  at  special  moments. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  not  mentioned  the  peri- 
odical from  which  we  read  Dr.  Lowell's  address,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  Dr.  Wilson  speaks  by  way  of  Scrihncr's  pages 
for  November.  Dr.  Wilson  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
modern  college,  but  a  description  is  of  course  not  an  explanation. 
It  is  made  very  clear  that,  when  boys  get  into  college,  they  at 
once  find  ready  for  them,  or  invent,  a  number  of  activities  which 
require  considerable  ability  in  those  youths  who  manage  them. 
These  activities  "embrace  social  {ever  present),  athletic  {over- 
weening), dramatic  {mostly  unnecessary),  musical  {generally 
foolish,  as  President  Hall  has  pointed  out),  religious  and  pro- 
fessional (??)  organizations  of  every  kind."  Dr.  Wilson  has 
discovered  an  ingenious  reason  for  the  limit  of  specialization  in 
college.  He  says.  "  The  men  with  mere  skill,  with  mere  technical 
knowledge,  will  be  mere  servants  perpetually,  and  may  at  any 
time  become  useless  servants,  their  skill  gone  out  of  use  and 
fashion.  The  particular  thing  they  do  may  become  unnecessary 
or  may  be  so  changed  that  they  cannot  comprehend  or  adjust 
themselves  to  the  change."  The  excellence  of  insight  here  is 
almost  overshadowed  by  the  danger  of  the  statement.  Those 
students  who  like  to  play  at  dramatics  and  music,  as  well  at 
jumping  and  ball,  will  feel  that  they  have  a  warrant  for  thinking 
that  these  pastimes  are  more  important  than  the  physics,  the 
chemics  and  the  technics  generally.  To  be  sure,  President  Wil- 
son explains  himself  further,  but  he  puts  much  emphasis  on  what 
the  spiritually  needy  will  seize  on  as  a  valid  excuse  for  avoiding 
exactness,  concentration  and  hard  work.  Dr.  Wilson  continues: 
"  To  me,  then,  the  question  seems  to  be,  shall  the  lad  who  goes 
to  college,  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ready  to  be  a  ser- 
vant merely,  a  servant  who  will  be  nobody  and  who  may  become 
useless,  or  shall  he  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ready  to 
be  a  master  adventurer  in  the  field  of  modern  opportunity?" 
Oh!  how  much  better  Dr.  Wilson  might  put  this  if  he  tried  again 
in  another  article !     To  be  sure,  a  scientific  man  should  learn 
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to  write  and  to  speak,  and  a  literary  man  may  well  pick  up  some 
science ;  young  men's  eyes  are  to  be  opened  wide,  very  wide,  to 
see  the  world,  its  limitations  and  its  gullibility;  but  mere  smart- 
ness to  seize  upon  the  weakness  of  others,  what  college  wants 
to  cultivate  that  quality  of  which  there  has  been  such  an  enor- 
mous over-production?     Besides,  America  is  no  longer  a  jungle 
and  a  fine  opportunity  seized  by  the  glittering  is  held  only  by  the 
genuine.     Railroads,  great   commercial   enterprises,  the  profes- 
sions, all  say  this,  and  so  does  Dr.  Wilson  in  other  paragraphs 
of  his  article,  but  somehow  all  these  paragraphs  may  very  well 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  impression  of  inharmonious 
combination  of  ideas  that  are  not  well  harnessed  to  the  chariot 
of  life.    According  to  Dr.  Wilson,  a  man  must  get  from  the  col- 
lege "  a  quickening  and  a  training  which  will  make  him  in  some 
degree  a  master  among  men.  .  .  .  The  word  efficiency  has,  in 
our  day,  the  power  to  think  at  the  center  of  it,  the  power  of 
independent  movement  and  initiative  {efficiency  has  been  this  for 
centuries).     It  is  not  merely  the  suitability  to  be  a  good  tool,  it 
is  the  power  to  wield  tools  and  among  the  tools  are  men  and 
circumstances    and    changing    processes    of    industry,    changing 
phases  of  life  itself.    There  should  be  technical  schools,  a  great 
many,  and  the  technical  schools  of  America  should  be  among  the 
best  in  the  world.     (Schools  everywhere  should  be  among  the 
best  in  the  ivorld.)     The  men  they  train  are  indispensable.     The 
modern  world  needs  more  tools  than  managers,  more  workmen 
than  master- workmen.     (So  did  the  ancient  world.)     But  even 
(zvhv  even?)   the  technical  sciiools  must  have  some  thought  of 
mastery   and   adaptability   in    their   processes   and   the   colleges, 
which  are  not  technical  schools,  should  think  of  that  chiefly.    We 
must  distinguish  what  the  college  is  for,  without  disparaging  any- 
other  school  of  any  other  kind.     It  is  for  the  training  of  the  men 
who  are  to  rise  above  the  ranks."    This  last  truly  is  a  large  prom- 
ise and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  students  in  the  technical  schools 
will  feel  cheered  by  knowing  so  certainly  that  their  contempo- 
raries in  the  colleges  are  to  be  their  future  lx)sses.    If  the  allusion 
to  "  ranks  "  means  a  military  metaphor,  then  it  may  be  said  that 
some  good  college  men  are  in  the  ranks,  some  are  above  some 
ranks  and  below  others,  while  thousands  make  honorable  but 
modest  livings  in  exacting  and  arduous  professions. 

A  college  boy  may  have  in  his  mind  simultaneously,  mandolin, 
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foot-ball,  prom,  art,  mathematics,  biology,  languages,  metaphys- 
ics, sociology,  and  if  he  puts  into  all  these  his  utmost  ability,  he 
will  probably  leave  college  a  young  man  of  metal.  He  will  be 
certainly  heavier  than  air,  but  he  may  nevertheless  learn  to  fly, 
especially  if  he  has  kept  in  the  background  the  thought  that  he 
must  rise  above  most  men.  A  blind  confidence  in  hard  work  and 
a  simple  devotion  to  all  that  is  finest  are  usually  sufficient  to 
carry  the  man  along. 

G.    L. 


TRUSTEES    AND    FACULTY 

MR.  PARKER  D.  HANDY  recently  resigned  his  member- 
ship in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College,  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Graduate  Council  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, his  ahna  mater.  In  his  stead  the  mayor  has  appointed 
Edward  Lazansky,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Lazansky  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia,  A.B.  1895,  and  LL.B.  1897,  and  was  for  two 
years  assistant  corporation  counsel  of  the  city.  For  some  time 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  sum  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment for  the  maintenance  of  the  College  in  iQiois  $613,959.73. 
This  is  about  $27,000  more  than  last  year.  $440,350  of  the  total 
amount  is  for  instructional  salaries,  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars 
more  than  last  year's  corresponding  appropriation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  net  increase  in  the  expense  of 
education  at  the  College  has  been  in  the  past  five  years  about  27 
per  cent.  The  increase  is  accounted  for  in  great  part  by  the  fact 
of  new  provision  of  both  equipment  and  instruction  which  five 
years  ago  the  College  did  not  possess.  The  gymnasium  with  its 
supervising  and  instructing  staff,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  courses  in  education,  political  science,  Italian,  chemistry  and 
other  branches,  have  all  been  added  within  the  five  years.  To 
a  considerable  extent  also  the  increase  in  cost  is  due  to  the  greater 
size  of  the  college  proper  in  proportion  to  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. Five  years  ago  there  were  550  college  students  and  2,600 
preparatory  students.  Now  there  are  about  1,400  in  the  College, 
not  including  those  in  the  evening  session,  who  number  over 
two  hundred,  and  2,300  in  the  preparatory  department,  the  de- 
crease in  the  latter  being  caused  by  the  necessary  restriction  of 
the  number  received. 

Prof.  John  Grier  Ifibben,  of  Princeton,  has  been  reappointed 
as  special  professor  of  philosophy  for  the  present  term. 

Alexandre  Bourgougnon,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
was,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  November  3,  granted  retire- 
ment, to  take  effect  on  December  i. 

2I'J 
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Kenneth  Groesbeck,  of  the  class  of  1905  (A.B.),  has  been 
appointed  tutor  in  the  Enghsh  Department.  Since  his  gradua- 
tion Mr.  Groesbeck  has  been  a  member  of  the  stafif  of  Public 
Opinion  and  has  been  engaged  in  other  Hterary  work. 

Ernest  Van  Fossen  (A.B.  Oberhn,  1909)  has  been  appointed 
assistant  tutor  in  physical  instruction  and  training. 

For  the  evening  session,  Charles  Gahvey  has  been  appointed  to 
give  instruction  in  English,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Earle  F.  Palmer, 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  students  electing  work  in  this 
department.  Prof.  Livingstone  R.  Schuyler,  in  history,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Prof.  IMead,  who  has  resigned  the 
evening  work. 

One  of  the  Extension  Courses  for  Teachers  this  year,  that 
on  Methods  of  Teaching,  with  Dr.  Paul  Klapper  in  charge,  is 
being  given  with  the  cooperation  of  several  of  the  district  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  others  prominent  in  the  city  school 
system.  It  has  included,  or  is  to  include,  lectures  by  Superintend- 
ents Charles  W.  Lyon,  Albert  Shiels,  and  Joseph  H.  Wade, 
Supervisor  Margaret  McCloskey,  Principals  James  J.  Reynolds, 
Olive  M.  Jones,  Leon  W.  Goldrich,  John  S.  Roberts,  and  Edward 
Mandel,  and  IMessrs.  George  H.  Gartlan  and  Frederick  L.  Holtz. 
In  the  progress  of  the  lectures,  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching 
each  of  the  important  elementary  school  subjects  is  being  taken 
up  in  turn.  The  number  of  registrations  for  this  course  is  very 
large,  over  seven  hundred.  The  total  number  of  registrations  in 
the  Extension  Courses  to  Teachers  the  present  term  is  2,175. 

The  Faculty  has  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Trustees  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  State  Regents'  examinations  for  the  College's 
own  examinations  upon  the  work  done  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment. The  Faculty  also  recommended  that  a  course  in  the 
History  and  Appreciation  of  Music,  given  by  Professor  Baldwin, 
be  offered  as  a  regular  elective  subject,  with  credit,  in  one  term 
of  the  senior  year.  The  Faculty  By-Laws  were  so  amended  as 
to  exclude  from  the  privilege  of  reexamination  deficient  students 
whose  deficiency  is  in  the  class-room  record  of  the  term  rather 
than  in  the  regular  examination.  This  new  provision  goes  into 
effect  after  the  present  semester. 


COLLEGE    NOTES 

THE  recent  visit  of  the  Japanese  commission  to  this  country 
occasioned  the  discovery  that  the  College  has  in  its  his- 
torical collection  the  "  Preliminary  Draft  or  Basis  "  for  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  negotiated  by  Townsend 
Harris,  to  which  Baron  Shibusawa  alluded  in  one  of  his  addresses 
in  terms  of  high  appreciation.  The  document  is  in  Townsend 
Harris's  own  handwriting  and  bears  the  date  of  October,  1857. 
The  collection  of  Mr.  Harris's  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
history  department  also  contains  other  pieces  of  much  interest 
in  connection  with  his  stay  in  Japan. 

On  October  14  President  Finlcy  represented  the  College  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Nichols  of  Dartmouth.  It  is  reported 
that  Dr.  Finley  not  only  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  (his  seventh, 
if  we  have  not  lost  count)  in  the  distinguished  company  which 
was  present  there,  but  also  achieved  an  athletic  record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  occasion.  Our  president,  it  transpires,  entered 
Hanover  on  foot  the  evening  before  the  inauguration,  having 
walked  nearly  across  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  hours  preceding.  He  left  Tamworth,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state,  a  little  after  the  midnight  of  Tuesday — 
Columbus  Day — and  covered  the  seventy  miles  of  road  which  lay 
between  that  town  and  Hanover  before  ten  the  next  evening. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  other  of  the  college  and  university  pres- 
idents who  were  honored  on  that  Thursday  arrived  by  a  similar 
route. 

President  Finley  also  represented  the  College  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Shanklin  of  Weslcyan  University  at  Middle- 
town.  During  the  past  few  weeks  Dr.  Finley  has  delivered  ad- 
dresses before  several  teachers'  associations,  the  Connecticut 
Teachers*  Association  in  session  at  New  Haven  and  at  Hartford 
on  October  21,  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Saginaw  on  October  30,  the  Norfolk  County 
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Teachers'  Association  in  Boston  on  November  5,  and  later  in  the 
same  day,  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association  at  Peabody, 
Massachusetts. 

Prof.  Thomas  A.  Storey  was  recently  elected  secretary  of  the 
joint  program  committee  representing  the  program  committees 
of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association,  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  and  the  Public  Schools  Physical 
Education  Association.  The  joint  committee  is  arranging  for  the 
combined  meeting  of  the  three  organizations,  together  with  the 
department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, at  Indianapolis  next  March. 

Dr.  Justin  Hartley  Moore,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Buddhism — the  Personality  and 
Influence  of  its  Founder,"  on  November  7,  in  a  course  on  the 
Evolution  of  Religion  at  the  Mt.  Morris  Baptist  Church.  On 
December  12  Dean  Brownson  spoke  in  the  same  course  on  "  The 
Religion  of  Ancient  Greece." 

Prof.  Holland  Thompson  has  recently  rewritten  the  articles 
on  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary  and  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  in 
the  Loose  Leaf  Encyclopccdia. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Max  Morse,  of  the  Natural  History 
Department,  about  twenty-five  of  the  younger  men  engaged  in 
experimental  work  in  biology  and  medicine  in  the  city  met  for  an 
informal  dinner  in  the  Tower  rooms  of  the  College  on  the  evening 
of  November  9.  They  afterwards  visited  the  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  History.  The  following  institutions  were 
represented:  Columbia  University,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Rockefeller  Institute,  Cornell  University  Medical  College, 
College  of  Pharmacy,  Bronx  Botanical  Museum,  New  York  Hos- 
pital, American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  Saint  Luke's 
Hospital. 

An  article  by  George  G.  Scott,  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment, entitled  "  Regeneration  in  Fundulus  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Size  of  the  Fish"  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  the  Bio- 
logical Bulletin  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  Woods 
Hole. 
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Some  indication  of  the  interest  excited  elsewhere  by  the  unu- 
sual system  of  physical  instruction  in  practice  at  the  City  College 
appears  in  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  term  examination  questions 
given  to  the  six  classes  examined  last  May — a  sort  of  material 
not  usually  regarded  as  good  copy  by  the  magazines — are  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  article  in  the  November  number  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Rci'iczi'  appeared  an  address  by  Professor  Storey  on  "  The  Rela- 
tion of  School  Hygiene  to  Physical  Education." 

The  revised  enrolment  of  the  evening  session  of  the  College, 
after  the  elimination  of  those  who  enrolled  in  the  spring,  but 
owing  to  removal  or  other  causes,  were  unable  to  attend,  is  201 
students.  The  majority  of  these  are  taking  regular  freshman 
studies.  About  two  dozen  have  done  one  or  more  years'  work 
in  other  institutions  and  so  have  entered  with  advanced  credits. 
About  fifteen  have  entered  with  conditions  to  be  removed.  The 
department  with  the  largest  enrolment  is  that  of  English.  A 
record  of  the  regular  occupations  of  the  students  in  the  evening 
classes  has  been  taken,  and  they  are  divided  as  follows:  iii  book- 
keepers, clerks,  etc.;  15  civil  engineers,  architects,  and  draughts- 
men; 13  teachers;  13  salesmen;  9  lawyers;  8  students;  7  mechan- 
ical engineers ;  7  mechanics ;  4  business  men ;  3  physicians,  the 
remainder  various.  The  students  of  the  evening  session  have 
elected  a  Student  Council  with  functions  analogous  to  that  of 
the  regular  session. 

The  series  of  public  lectures  arranged  by  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment for  the  present  year  was  begun  on  November  5  with  a 
lecture  in  the  Doremus  Theatre  on  "  The  Latent  Photographic 
Image,"  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Bancroft,  of  Cornell  University.  The 
second  in  the  course  was  a  lecture  on  November  19  by  Mr.  Hud- 
son Maxim,  the  inventor,  on  "  The  Warfare  of  the  Future." 
The  third,  on  December  3,  was  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the 
Testing  Bureau,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  on  "  Explosions  in 
Coal  Mines." 

Mr.  Henry  J.   Hadfield,  the  reader,  addressed  the  Education 
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Club  and  friends  on  October  20,  with  readings  from  Longfel- 
low's "  Tales  from  a  Wayside  Inn."  On  November  18  he  again 
favored  the  club  and  members  of  the  Faculty  with  dramatic 
renderings  of  Kipling's  poetry. 

On  October  22,  Dr.  Max  Frielaender,  of  Berlin,  who  has  been 
lecturing  in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Germanistic 
Society  of  America  gave  a  lecture  on  "Das  deutsche  Volkslied," 
with  musical  illustrations,  to  an  appreciative  audience  in  the 
Great  Hall. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  College  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  i,  gave  a  reception  in  the  General  Webb 
Room  to  the  members  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsi- 
lon,  Theta  Delta  Chi,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  and  Delta  Sigma  Phi 
fraternities.  Mr.  Clayton  S.  Cooper,  of  the  Bible  Study  Move- 
ment among  College  Men,  and  Professor  Duggan  and  Dean 
Brownson  made  addresses  in  the  interests  of  Bible  study,  and 
there  was  a  promising  response  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  societies  present.  An  Interfraternity  Committee  was  also 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  social  relations  between  the  fra- 
ternities. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  17  a  lecture,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  association,  on  "  Living  Conditions  among  the  Coal 
Miners  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Loeser,  president  of  the  Central  Federation  of  Labor  of  that 
state.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  projected  by  the 
association  in  the  interest  of  work  for  social  betterment,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  International 
Committee;  and  by  way  of  an  application  of  the  same  principles, 
a  noon-hour  class  in  English  had  already  been  organized  among 
the  foreign  workmen  engaged  in  grading  the  College  grounds. 

The  Newman  Club  of  the  College  resumed  its  activities  this 
fall  with  an  increased  membership.  William  A.  Fox,  of  the 
senior  class,  is  president  and  George  Donaldson,  of  the  sopho- 
more class,  secretary.  On  Friday  evening,  November  5,  the  club 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Conde  B.  Fallen,  managing  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  on  Dante. 
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On  October  21,  Prof.  William  B.  Guthrie  spoke  before  the 
high  school  section  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion on  the  "  Relations  of  the  High  School  to  the  College  and  to 
the  Community."  Professor  Guthrie  continues  to  uphold  the 
conservative  cause  in  public  debates  on  socialism.  He  has  re- 
cently spoken  on  the  subject  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  and  Brad- 
ford, Conn. 

Dr.  Max  Morse,  of  the  Department  of  Natural  History,  has 
lately  contributed  articles  to  scientific  periodicals  on  "  The  Nu- 
clear Components  of  the  Sex-cells  of  Four  Species  of  Cock- 
roaches" (in  the  Archiv  fiir  Zellforschung,  of  Munich),  "  Autot- 
omy  of  the  Hydranth  of  Tubularia  "  (in  the  Biological  Bulletin, 
of  Chicago),  and  "Factors  in  the  Orientation  of  Tenebrio  "  (in 
the  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology). 

Miss  Elizabeth  Betton,  niece  of  the  late  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs, 
has  presented  $100  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Wolcott 
Gibbs  Library  in  the  Chemistry  Building,  besides  about  fifty  se- 
lected volumes  from  Professor  Gibbs's  own  library. 

The  English  Club  held  its  first  stated  meeting  of  the  year  at 
Ardin's,  where,  Thursday  evening,  October  28,  twenty  members 
gathered  to  enjoy  the  good  things  provided.  After  dinner  Joseph 
F.  Wickham,  chairman  for  the  evening,  introduced  Mr.  Coleman, 
who  entertained  the  club  with  reminiscences  of  his  year  at 
Oxford,  throwing  much  light  upon  the  methods  of  education 
at  that  university.  The  committee  to  arrange  for  the  production 
of  an  Elizabethan  play,  then  reported  that  the  stage  was  in 
process  of  construction  in  the  workshop,  and  that  the  plav  se- 
lected would  soon  be  announced. 

The  feature  of  the  evening,  however,  was  Professor  Mott's 
announcement  that  Ernest  N.  Perrin  had  given  his  valuable 
library,  some  two  hundred  volumes,  to  the  English  Department 
of  the  College.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Perrin  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment for  this  useful  and  valuable  gift. 

The  class  of  1913 — including  l)oth  the  upper  and  the  lower 
freshmen — was  received  by  President  and  Mrs.   Finley  on  the 
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evening  of  Saturday,  October  23.  The  exercises  in  the  Great 
Hall  were  planned  by  the  Student  Council,  and  were  therefore 
conducted  by  President  Mayers.  After  a  few  introductory  words 
by  the  chairman,  S.  Rapp,  president  of  the  junior  class,  welcomed 
the  freshmen,  and  the  response  was  made  by  L.  Mutterperl, 
president  of  the  upper  freshman  class. 

Professor  Clarke  then  delivered  an  address,  urging  the  value 
of  college  athletics — a  topic  that  was  dwelt  upon  also  by  W.  C. 
Allen.  The  student  addresses  were  closed  by  S.  Zwerdling,  presi- 
dent of  the  lower  freshman  class. 

President  Finley  brought  the  exercises  to  an  end,  emphasizing 
in  his  discourse  the  need  of  hard,  continuous  work  in  matters 
collegiate.  The  students  were  afterwards  received  in  the  Faculty 
Room  by  President  and  Mrs.  Finley,  and  by  members  of  the 
Facult}^  and  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools. 

It  is  delightful  to  observe  the  growth  of  such  functions  as  these 
at  our  College.  Even  more  delightful,  perhaps,  is  the  spirit  of 
brother-classes  that  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  last.  The 
close  relationship  between  the  seniors  and  the  freshmen  was  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  and  emphasized  in  the  addresses  of  the  class 
presidents,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  helping  hand  of  the 
elder  classmen  will  be  held  out  to  the  freshmen  on  all  necessary 
occasions  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Faculty  Club  of  the  College  have 
been  suspended  for  the  season  1909-10.  The  members  of  our 
very  busy  instructing  stafif  have  so  many  demands  upon  their 
time  that  it  was  found  impossible  for  a  sufficient  number  to  attend 
and  thus  make  the  functions  successful  from  a  social  standpoint. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  hold  a  subscription  dance  before  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

To  one  who  attends  Professor  Baldwin's  organ  recitals  with 
some  degree  of  regularity,  it  is  apparent  that  these  sessions,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Sunday  afternoon,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular.  The  program  always  includes  some  pieces  that 
require  great  technique  and  that  exhibit  the  power  of  our  organ, 
and  others  that  are  charming  bits  of  melody.  The  Sunday  re- 
citals, in  fact,  have  become  quite  a  social  function  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Washington  Heights. 
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The  library  of  the  pohtical  scienee  tlepartnient  has  received 
from  I.  WiHiam  Bristow  ex-sccretary  of  the  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission,  a  comi)lete  set  of  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  a  gift  of  great  interest  because  of  the  rarity  of 
the  earlier  volumes. 

During  tlie  illness  of  L.  Herbert  Alexander  of  the  French 
department  his  classes  have  been  taken  by  G.  Lafayette  Cram, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Weill,  of  the  French  department,  during  the  Thanksgiving 
vacation,  delivered  a  lecture  in  Montreal  on  "  The  Latin  Quarter  " 
before  a  large  audience  composed  of  members  of  the  French 
Alliance  and  students  of  McGill  University. 

Professor  Baskerville  has  presented  to  the  Wolcott  Gibbs  Lib- 
rary of  Chemistry  a  set  of  one  hundred  of  his  published  re- 
searches and  other  scientific  papers,  collected  in  two  volumes. 

Professor  Mott  represented  the  College  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  held  in  Washington  during  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing Recess. 
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The  Meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associate  Ahnnni  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  Alrick  H.  Man,  'y'j  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Henry  M.  Leipsiger,  '73,  William  G.  McGuckin,  '69, 
Charles  Putzel,  '76;  Treasurer,  Charles  Murray,  '84;  Secretary, 
John  S.  Roberts,  '95;  Historian,  John  S.  Battel,  'j^,  Associate 
Historian,  Howard  C.  Green,  '02. 

Members  at  Large  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  serve  for 
two  years:  Julius  J.  Frank,  '71,  William  H.  Kenyon,  '76,  Fitz- 
gerald Tisdall,  '59,  Joseph  S.  Wood,  '61,  Bernard  Naumburg,  '94, 
Charles  A.  Downer,  '86;  Trustees  of  the  Students'  Aid  Fund: 
Sigismund  Pollitzer,  '79,  Edmund  Burke,  90;  Auditors  of  the 
Students'  Aid  Fund :  Adolph  Werner,  '57,  William  H.  J.  Sieberg, 
'65,  Gustave  Le  Gras,  '79. 

Alumni  representatives  on  the  board  of  managers  of  the  City 
College  Quarterly :  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  '56,  Charles  E.  Lydecker, 
'71,  L.  S.  Burchard,  'y'j,  Lewis  M.  F.  Haase,  '87,  Robert  C. 
Birkhahn,  '01. 

The  resolutions  attached  to  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, as  finally  adopted,  read  as  follows : 

1.  Resolved  that  the  usual  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
be  held  in  January  or  February,  1910,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$5  per  plate. 

2.  Resolved  that  the  executive  committee  be,  and  it  hereby  is, 
authorized  to  request  the  usual  aiuiual  contribution  of  $2  from 
each  member  of  the  alumni. 

3.  Resolved  that  the  matter  of  incorporating  the  associate 
alumni  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  referred  to  the  executive  committee 
with  power. 

4.  Resolved  that  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  in  rela- 
tion to  the  representation  of  the  alumni  in  the  College  Quarterly 
Association  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  approved  and  ratified. 
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5.  Resolved  tliat  this  association  designate  five  representatives 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  College  Quarterly  Associa- 
tion as  vacancies  may  occur,  and  that  the  nominating  committee 
in  each  year  designate  candidates  for  such  representation  as  the 
same  may  be  called  for,  or  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  said  City  College 
Quarterly  Association. 

6.  Resolved  that,  in  the  light  of  recent  events  and  changed  con- 
ditions, the  executive  committee  consider  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  Annual  Social  Meeting. 

7.  Resolved  that  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  in 
renewing  for  the  present  year  the  previous  arrangement  with  the 
Quarterly  Association  to  send  the  Quarterly  to  those  members 
who  pay  their  annual  dues  to  the  alumni  at  an  expense  to  this 
association  of  $1  for  each  such  member  be,  and  it  is  hereby  ap- 
proved ;  and  Resolved  that  the  executive  committee  have  power 
to  continue  this  arrangement  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $1 
per  annum  for  each  member  supplied  with  the  Quarterly  until 
the  further  action  of  this  body. 

Professor  Compton  presented  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  alumni  are  informed  that  Mr.  John  Claflin,  of  the  class  of 
1869,  has  presented  to  the  College  the  valuable  library  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  of  the  late  Professor  Simon  Xewcomb, 
which  is  to  be  housed  in  the  rooms  of  those  two  departments. 
They  therefore  desire  to  place  on  record  their  high  appreciation 
and  their  hearty  thanks  for  this  renewed  manifestation  of  his 
generosity  towards  his  alma  mater. 

The  City  College  Club  continues  to  hold  its  regular  monthly 
meetings.  On  October  30  Mr.  Frederick  Hobart,  '60,  delivered 
a  most  interesting  address  on  "Gold  Mining  in  South  Africa," 
which  was  followed  by  a  lively  discussion  in  which  many  mem- 
lu  I.  participated.  On  November  20  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Briggs 
spoke  in  his  well-known  vein  on  "Turkey  Thoughts  with  Thanks- 
giving Dressing." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Gamma  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Nov.  17,  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  '68  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Problems  of  the  Infinitely  Little." 
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From  the  Year  Book  for  1909-10  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association,  we  select  the  following  names  of  alumni 
who  occupy  important  positions  in  that  body:  Vice-President: 
David  Leventritt,  '64;  Directors:  Benno  Lewinson,  '73,  Ed- 
ward Lauterbach,  '64,  J.  Hampden  Dougherty,  '71,  Abraham 
Goldsmith,  '75;  Committee  on  Judiciary:  Chas.  E.  Lydecker,  '71 ; 
Committee  on  Legislation:  J.  Hampden  Dougherty,  '71,  Nathaniel 
A.  Elsberg,  '91,  Julius  M.  Mayer,  '84;  Committee  on  Discipline: 
Abraham  Goldsmith,  '75;  Committee  on  Publication:  Benno 
Lewinson,  '73,  Chairman,  R.  Floyd  Clarke,  '80;  Committee  on 
Library:  Howard  Payson  Wilds,  '69;  Committee  on  Professional 
Ethics :  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  '56,  Chairman ;  Committee  on  Federal 
Courts  and  Procedure:  Wm.  Wickham  Smith,  '78,  Chairman, 
Wm.  H.  Kenyon,  '76;  Committee  on  Jurisdiction  of  Surrogate's 
Court:  Gilbert  H.  Crawford,  '68;  Committee  on  Trial  Practice  in 
Surrogate's  Court:  Frank  Keek,  '72,  Chairman;  Sub-Committee 
on  Appeals  and  Rules  of  Surrogate's  Court:  Abraham  Stern, 
'71;  Sub-Committee  on  Probate  of  Wills:  Fedinand  R.  Minrath, 
'y6,  Chairman ;  Sub-Committee  on  Accounting  and  Settlement  of 
Estates:  F.  R.  Minrath,  '76;  Sub-Committee  on  Executors,  Ad- 
ministrators and  Guardians:  Nathaniel  D.  Reich,  '01;  Committee 
on  Practice  and  Procedure  in  the  City  Courts  of  the  City  of 
New  York:  Jas.  W.  Hyde,  '81,  Chairman;  Carl  S.  Petrasch, 
'86,  Secretary ;  Sub-Committee  on  Appeals :  Emil  Goldmark,  '92 ; 
Sub-Committee  on  Jurisdiction:  Herman  Aaron,  '81;  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Trials:  Hugo  S.  Mack,  'yy;  Committee  on  Courts  of 
Criminal  Procedure:  Wm.  M.  K.  Olcott,  '81,  Chairman;  Sub- 
Committee  on  Courts  of  Record:  Wm.  M.  K.  Olcott,  '81;  Sub- 
Committee  on  Courts  of  Inferior  Jurisdiction:  Bartow  S.  Weeks, 
'79,  Chairman;  Committee  on  Admission  to  the  Bar:  John  Mason 
Knox,  '68,  Sol.  K.  Lichtenstein,  '84 ;  Committee  on  Courthouses 
and  Court  Rooms :  Edward  Lauterbach,  '64,  Chas.  Putzel,  '76,  Ed- 
ward M.  Shepard,  '69;  Nominating  Committee  for  1910:  Samson 
Lachman,  '74,  Julius  M.  Mayer,  '84. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lake  George  (N.  Y.)  Mirror,  is  an 
interesting  account  of  a  monument  to  Peace  erected  some  years 
ago  on  Diamond  Island  by  Edward  M.  Shepard,  '69.  The  ac- 
count is  as  follows : 

"  Following  the  pathway  to  the  north  end  of  the  island,  there 
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is  found  a  clearing  where,  against  a  living  screen  of  arbor  vitae 
trees,  stands  a  huge  monolith  of  gray  stone.  Carved  in  deep 
letters  upon  it  are  the  words : 

PEACE 

HERE 

THE 

CONQUEROR 

OF 
MANY     WARS 

"  It  was  found  that  it  had  been  placed  there  by  one  of  the 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Lake  George,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Shepard,  as  a  monument  to  Peace.  It  is  a  very  impres- 
sive and  beautiful  monument,  and  would  that  our  municipal 
societies  for  erecting  public  monuments  could  all  come  and  learn 
a  lesson  from  its  dignity  and  simple  beauty.  Upon  three  sides 
of  the  pedestal  are  handsome  bronze  tablets,  recently  placed  there 
by  Mr.  Shepard.    Upon  the  front  base  in  the  inscription : 

'"French  armies  passed  this  island  under  Courcelles,  1668. 
St.  Helene. 

"'1690,  Manleth.     1643,  Vaudreuil. 

"'  1746,  Dieskau. 

'"1755,  Montcalm,  1757. 

"*  1758,  Colonist  English  army  under  Abercrombie  and  Howe. 

'"1777,  Two  companies  47  British  infantry.  Col.  Montressor 
and  Captain  Aubrey,  fortified  and,  Sept.  24th,  defeated  Americans 
23  days  before  British  surrender  at  Saratoga." 

"  Upon  the  other  two  tablets  the  following  is  inscribed,  one  in 
French,  the  other  in  English : 

'"He  makcth  wars  to  cease  in  all  the  world.  lie  breakcth  the 
bow,  and  snappeth  the  spear  in  sunder,  and  burncth  the  chariots 
in  the  fire.    Be  still,  then,  and  know  that  I  am  God.' " 

In  the  August  number  of  The  Architectural  Rcviciv  was  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Peter  B.  Wight.  '55,  entitled  "  Reminiscences 
of  Russell  Sturgis."  The  value  of  these  reminiscences  is  en- 
hanced by  liberal  quotations  from  Mr.  Sturgis's  letters  in  which 
he  writes  freely  to  his  friend  on  architectural  subjects.  Among 
other  points,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  lx)th  McKim  and  Mead, 
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of  the  well-known  firm,  were  at  one  time  students  in  Mr.  Sturgis's 
office.  From  the  more  personal  parts  of  the  essay,  we  select  the 
following : 

My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  while  in  college  (now 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  more  than  half  a  century 
ago ;  but  we  have  lived  nearly  a  thousand  miles  apart  for  thirty- 
five  years  since  that  time.  We  used  to  meet  after  regular  hours 
in  the  room  set  apart  for  the  drawing  master  (professor  of  fine 
art,  his  successor  is  now  called),  for  we  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  regular  work,  and  put  in  extra  time  drawing  from  the  excel- 
lent collection  of  casts  from  the  antique,  which  the  department 
then  contained.  On  the  way  homeward  we  had  to  pass  the  All 
Souls  Unitarian  Church,  then  being  erected  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Twentieth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  from 
the  plans  of  the  late  Jacob  Wray  Mould,  the  first  commission  of 
importance  which  came  to  him  after  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
following  his  apprenticeship  with  Owen  Jones.  And  such  draw- 
ings !  I  have  never  seen  better  ones  since.  Everything  was 
drawn  in  ink  and  colored  on  fine  white  drawing  paper,  backed 
with  muslin.  It  became  our  habit  every  day  to  study  those  plans 
and  compare  them  with  the  work  being  executed.  We  were 
fascinated,  and  I  may  say  then  and  there  both  were  impressed 
for  the  first  time  with  the  desire  to  become  architects. 

Our  friendship  was  cemented  by  the  study  of  Mould's  draw- 
ings, and  then  we  commenced  to  read  architecture.  We  read 
all  the  books  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  college  library, 
including  a  set  of  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps,"  and  "  Stones  of 
Venice,"  which  had  just  come  out,  and  Sturgis  began  to  buy 
books,  as  he  had  more  spare  money  than  I  had,  and  I  began  to 
devour  them.  This  habit,  very  convenient  to  me,  was  continued 
for  fifteen  years.  Sturgis  gradually  acquired  a  splendid  archi- 
tectural and  art  library  for  that  time ;  in  fact,  he  acquired  two 
libraries  in  his  whole  lifetime,  and  leaves  the  second  one,  as  well 
as  an  immense  collection  of  photographs  which  are  to  be  sold. 

It  is  no  intention  here  to  continue  this  as  a  biography,  but  only, 
to  mention  a  few  periods  in  the  life  of  Russell  Sturgis  which 
have  not  appeared  in  the  obituary  notices.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War,  in  the  spring  of  i86i,  we  were  both  in  New 
York,  with  no  work  on  our  hands,  but  lots  of  time  to  rummage 
in  the  architectural  alcove  of  the  Astor  Library.  Everybody  then 
commenced  to  learn  how  to  fight,  and  the  arts  of  peace  were 
forgotten  for  a  time.  We  had  both  been  trying  to  learn  our 
profession  up  to  that  time,  and  each  took  a  different  course.  In 
the  midst  of  getting  office  practice  he  had  spent  a  year  traveling 
in  Europe,  and  I  had  put  in  the  whole  year  1859  in  practicing  for 
myself  at  Chicago.  IBut  when  the  war  came  on,  both  being  in 
New  York,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  join  an  awkward  squad 
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of  four  and  engage  an  cx-Trussian  soldier  to  drill  us  in  infantry 
tactics.  Then  he  got  an  apjH)intnient  as  supercargo  in  a  trans- 
port going  to  the  Carolinas,  and  made  one  voyage.  I  borrowed 
books  at  West  Point  and  crammed  for  a  military  engineer.  But 
there  both  of  our  military  careers  ceased. 

The  following  is  from  his  letter  of  February  9,  1897: 
"  Your  article  in  the  '  Inland  Architect '  is  more  to  me  than 
a  friendly  and  appreciative  notice  of  my  book,  and  more  even 
than  a  laudatory  obituary  written  before  date.  It  reminds  me 
of  old  times,  when  you  and  I  were  beginning  our  attempts  to 
rectify,  and  magnify,  and  glorify  American  architecture — a  time 
when  everything  seemed  possible.  We  have  had  some  pretty 
serious  disappointments  since  then,  and  we  know  now  that  archi- 
tecture is  not  going  to  be  revived  in  its  pristine  vigor  and  beauty 
in  our  time ;  nor  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the  time  of  our 
successors." 

An  estimate  of  the  cjualities  which  the  life  and  work  of  Russell 
Sturgis  exemplified  involves  two  principal  characteristics :  first, 
his  power  of  acquisitiveness ;  second,  his  settled  purpose,  as 
shown  by  his  writings.  I  doubt  if  any  other  man  ever  lived  who 
acquired  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  the 
history  of  art  in  all  its  branches.  There  is  no  extravagance  in 
this  assertion,  if  we  remember  that  he  was  a  modern,  and  had 
access  to  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  revealed  through  the 
experience  and  researches  of  others  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  his  first  published  paper,  referring  to  the  necessity  for 
knowing  things  rightly,  he  said:  "  Now  it  is  the  curse  of  Yankee- 
dom  to  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  nothing,  but  to  pass 
snap  judgment  upon  everything  that  comes  within  its  range  of 
vision.  It  is  the  most  scarce  of  American  productions — com- 
plete knowledge  of  anything  worth  knowing.  For  complete 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  attentive  study  and  patient  thought, 
while  the  two  evil  genii  of  our  century  and  race  are  just  Inatten- 
tion and  Impatience." 

He  was  a  student  from  his  college  days  to  his  death.  It  was 
during  those  college  days  that  he  began  to  be  impressed  with 
certain  principles  pertaining  to  all  art  which  were  developed  later 
into  a  settled  purpose  to  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  truths 
of  nature,  which  have  been  exemplified  in  art  throughout  all  the 
historical  periods. 

As  he  grew  in  knowledge  his  ideas  broadened  and  he  became 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  he  never  deserted  the  prin- 
ciples that  he  had  enunciated  in  early  life.  In  his  published  writ- 
ings he  followed  the  advice  of  Matthew  ArnoUl  to  always  first 
find  what  is  best  in  everything  before  condemning  the  faults. 


PERSONAL 

'65.  Ira  Remsen  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

'66.  Rev.  Charles  L.  Hall,  Elbowwood,  North  Dakota,  visited  the  Col- 
lege, October  26.     He  was  surprised. 

'91.  Arthur  Guiterman  has  been  writing  a  series  of  "  Rhymed  Reviews  " 
for  Life. 

'95.  Professor  Rudolph  Tombo,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  University,  has  an 
article  in  Science,  October  i,  1909,  on  "  The  Geographical  Distribution  of 
the  Student  Body  at  a  number  of  Universities  and  Colleges." 

'06.  Herbert  M.  Wallace  won  first  prize  in  June,  1909,  examinations  at 
the  New  York  Law  School,  afternoon  division  ;  and  Frank  J.  Coleman 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  evening  division. 

'06.  John  H.  Jackson  won  the  first  prize,  equal  in  value  to  the  amount 
of  the  annual  tuition,  in  the  1909  junior  examinations  at  the  New  York 
University  Law  School. 

'09.  Many  members  of  this  class  have  entered  the  teaching  profession. 
Partial  statistics,  however,  show  that  a  large  proportion  are  registered  in 
various  colleges  and  universities,  in  pursuit  of  either  a  higher  or  a  pro- 
fessional degree.  Of  48  men  reported,  13  are  studying  law,  11  engineer- 
ing, 7  forestry,  6  medicine, — while  the  others  are  distributed  among 
languages,  music,  divinity,  chemistry  and  architecture. 

Siegfried  F.  Hartman,  Asa  B.  Kellogg  and  John  S.  Sickels  of  the 
class  of  1908;  and  Arthur  J.  Leve,  and  Raymond  C.  Thompson,  of  the 
class  of  1909,  are  studying  law  at  Columbia  University. 

Timothy  F.  Sullivan,  1907,  and  James  F.  Grattan,  1909,  are  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University. 

The  Independent  for  July  15,  1909,  publishes  an  article  by  Martin  Birn- 
baum,  '97,  entitled  "  Clyde  Fitch ;  a  Critical  Appreciation."  Mr.  Birnbaum 
has  always  kept  up  an  active  interest  in  music,  art  and  literature. 

On  October  18,  1909,  the  following  graduates  of  the  college  were 
sworn  in  as  attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law  before  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court:  Jacob  Asher,  Charles  E.  Buchner,  Arnold 
H.  Barnett,  Maxin  Birnkraut,  Richard  H.  Cronan,  Frank  J.  Coleman, 
Paul  Cohen,  James  A.  Farrell,  Norman  S.  Goetz,  Irving  Gemson,  Elias 
A.  Hartman,  William  Levine,  Maxwell  E.  Robson,  George  C.  Woolf, 
Herbert  M.  Wallace. 
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Edward  A.  Wood,  '59,  died  November  18,  1908,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  New 
York,  and  then  engaged  in  the  seed  business  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  until 
1888,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  as  manager  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Company.  In  1900  he 
went  to  Cleveland  as  representative  of  the  same  company.  Mr. 
Wood  retired  from  business  in  1906.     (From  Class  Secretary.) 

Is.\AC  Moss,  '92,  died  May  31,  1909.  He  was  born  in  1873  in 
this  city.  His  father  was  Mr.  Joseph  Moss,  a  retired  merchant 
of  New  York.  After  graduation  from  the  college,  Mr.  Moss  at- 
tended the  evening  department  of  the  New  Law  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  "  cum  laude  "  in  1896.  While  studying 
law  he  engaged  in  newspaper  work.  In  1897  ^^  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Feiner  under  the  firm  name  of 
Moss  &•  Feiner  which  became  active  January  i,  1898.  During 
1897  Mr.  Moss  was  in  the  office  of  Deyo,  Duer  &  BauerdorflF. 
In  1900  Mr.  M.  B.  Blumenthal,  then  assistant  district  attorney, 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  until  1904  was  known  as 
Blumenthal,  Moss  &  Feiner. 

Mr.  Moss  married  Miss  Tessie  Ettingcr  in  1904  who  survives 
him  with  one  child.  For  the  last  year  Mr.  Moss  had  been  in  ill 
health  due  to  nervous  prostration. 

He  was  president  of  the  Clionian  Society  at  the  college,  and 
was  also  a  "  Shepard  debater."  He  was  widely  known  as  a  real 
estate  lawyer,  and  was  mentioned  prominently  for  a  justiceship  in 
1903. 

Andrew  J.  Gardnf.r.  '55.  <li^"<^l  April  (?)  1909.  (From  Mr. 
Saunders,  '55.) 

TiiEuDORE  W.  KiiNNEDV,  B.S.,  of  the  class  of  1861  died  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  October  4,  1909. 

Samim;l  Kahn,  M.I)..  '74.  died  in  San  Francisco,  October  18, 
1909. 

Emil  a.  Hubi:r,  'yy,  died  December  3,  1909. 
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Harry  Marsh  Kittredge.  On  October  19  there  passed  away 
at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.,  our  colleague,  Harry  Marsh  Kittredge, 
of  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y,  He  was  thirty-one  years  old.  Three 
years  ago  Mr.  Kittredge  came  to  us  as  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  German. 

He  had,  after  graduating  at  Amherst,  spent  four  years  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Jena  in  perfecting  himself  in  the 
German  language.  Though  American  born  and  bred,  he  pos- 
sessed a  complete  mastery  of  its  intricacies  and  peculiar  idioms. 
It  was  not  merely  this  equipment,  splendid  as  it  was,  that  he 
brought  to  the  College,  but,  what  was  even  more  important,  the 
gift  of  a  high-minded  and  idealistic  personality.  His  work  among 
us  was  colored  by  his  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  buoyancy  and 
sincerity  of  human  nature.  This  enabled  him  to  impress  both 
his  work  and  something  of  his  personality  upon  the  classes  which 
came  to  him — a  certain  optimism  and  self-reliance  coupled  with 
an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  might  well  be  called  the  Kittredge 
stamp. 

It  is  with  melancholy  pride  that  Mr.  Kittredge's  colleagues 
point  to  the  conscientious  and  highly  successful  performance  of 
the  merely  technical  duties  of  his  position  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  himself  saw  those  duties  in  a  higher 
light.  Nothing  that  could  tend  to  shape  character  or  upbuild 
it  was  too  insignificant  for  him  to  dwell  upon.  His  own  example, 
as  well  as  his  words,  went  straight  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
young  men.  The  circle  of  his  influence,  therefore,  was  far  wider 
than  his  limited  number  of  years'  service  would  indicate.  He 
will  be  missed,  but  not  forgotten;  for  one  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that  he  was  both  strong  and  gentle  cannot  wholly  die,  since 
he  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
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veiled.   191 
Straubenmuller,    Gustave,    mentioned, 

Student    .Activities,    197 
Students'   Gub,  52 

Union,    199 
Sturgis,  Russel,  article  on,  261 

obituary,    5 

Taaffe,    Dr.    T.    G.,    mentioned,    51 
Tannenbaum,     Dr.     Sam'l     L.,     men- 
tioned, 51,  188 
Tapestry    Presentation,    Class    of    '86, 

92 
Taylor,  David  C,  book  reviewed,   108 
Thompson,  Holland,  mentioned,  252 
Thompson,      Raymond      C,     personal 

mention,     264 
Tombo,  Prof.  Rudolph,  Jr.,  mentioned, 

264 
Tremain,   Gen.   Henry   E.,   mentioned, 

55,    190 
Prize    Essay,    149 
Tripp,    Myron    O.,    granted    leave    of 

absence,  45 
treatise    mentioned,    50 
Trostler,  Emil,  mentioned,  58 
Trubenbach,  C.  D.,  mentioned,  202 
Trustees    and    Faculty,    44,    104,    184, 

249 
Tytler,     Dr.     Geo.     Edwin,     obituary 

notice,  125 

Van    Dyke,    Prof.    Henry,    mentioned, 

'9>,    234 
Van    Tossen,     Ernest,    appointed    as- 
sistant tutor,   250 
Van   Norman,   Louis   E.,   Moral   Satis- 
faction  in    Writing   a   book,    15 
mentioned,    55 
article  mentioned,   113 


Viereck,   G.    S.,   mentioned,    124 
Vogel,   M.   Alfred,   mentioned,    122 
Vogt,  Chas.  A.,  mentioned,  57 

Wade,  Joseph  W.,  personal  mention, 
201 

Wallace,  Herbert  M.,  personal  men- 
tion, 264 

Wandell,  Townsend,  gift  to  Alumni 
Ass'n,    56 

Webb,     Gen,     Alexander     S.,     article 
mentioned.    113 
visit   to   College,    114 

Webster,  Prof.  Horace,  mentioned, 
IIS 

Weill,    Felix,    mentioned,    52,    257 

Weinrib,  Sam'l,  The  Causes,  Conduct, 
and  Conclusions  of  the  Great 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
149 

Werner,  Prof.  Adolph,  mentioned,  55, 
91 

Wheeler,  Pres.  B.  Ide,  visits  College, 
190 

Wheeler,     Everett     P.,     obituary     of 
Russel   Sturgis,   5 
mentioned,    55 

gift  to  Political   Science   Library, 
119 

Wien,  Francis,  mentioned,  185 

Wight,  Peter  B.,  mentioned,  123 

article  on  Russel   Sturgis  quoted, 
261 

Williamson,  Walter,  appointed  tutor, 
1 06 

Woll,  Dr.  Frederick  A.,  mentioned,  53 

Wood,  Edward  A.,  obituary  note,  265 

Wood,  Jos.   S.,   mentioned,   55 

Woolf,    Sam'l   J.,   mentioned,    120 

Woolf  Celebration,  120 

Prof.  Solomon,  mentioned,   120 

Woolston,    Howard    B.,    appointed   in- 
structor,   106 
mentioned,  195 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n.,  meet- 
ing of,  iq8 
Reception  to  Fraternities,  254 

ZiEGEL,    Dr.    H.    Fred   L.,   mentioned, 

123 
Zons,   Frederick  W.,  transferred,   185 


